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PREFAOE. 


— 


Tue following pages are principally compiled 
from notes made by the Author during his 
sojourn on the West Coast of Africa, and from 
papers written by him, and submitted to the 
Royal Geographical Society. He formerly en- 
tertained no intention to write a book; but 
as current events are attracting the notice of 
the public to the West Coast of Africa, the 
Slave Trade, and the supply of Cotton, he 
deemed the present period a favourable oppor- 
tunity to preduce this small work. 


AMA ae Gah 
Cardiff, May 19, 1862. 
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EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 


ON 


THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 


ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND.—PASSENGERS ON BOARD THE FORE- 
RUNNER.—THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA.—THE OITY OF FUNCHAL. 
In the spring of 185—, duty demanding my 
presence on the western coast of Africa, I re- 
luctantly prepared to quit my quiet English 
home, and embark for that deadly region, so 
justly dreaded, and associated in the mind with 

every horror. 

As no alternative presented itself, and the 
call of duty is imperative, with gloomy fore- 
bodings I seated myself in the train for Ply- 
mouth, my melancholy anticipations not being 
much ameliorated by overhearing a bystander 
at the railway station, on observing the words 
“‘ West Coast of Africa,” painted on my baggage, 
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exclaim—“ By Jove, a nice place to go to!” 
While another, attracted by his ejaculation, 
added—“ Thank heaven, I’m not bound there!” 
and a third, possessing a compassionate heart, 
cried commiseratingly—‘“ Poor fellow ! I wonder 
whether he will ever return !” 

I speedily arrived at Plymouth, and towards 
evening found myself on board the African mail 
steamer Forerunner; and shortly afterwards the 
signal gun was fired; the sharp “clicking” of 
the catches of the capstan mingling with the 
merry song of the sailors heaving up anchor, 
was heard; the lively bounding motion of the 
little craft as she came head to the waves, was 
felt; a parting health and “God speed you ” 
was drunk by the passengers’ friends and the 
port authorities, and we put to sea, while the 
ruddy sun sinking behind Mount Edgecumbe, 
bathed in roseate light the grassy lawns, deepened 
the shadows among the quiet glades, and purpled 
the noble woods, which render so beautiful that 
lovely spot—my last view and latest remi- 
niscence of dear old England, which many of 
my fellow-passengers were, and I feared I myself 
might be, doomed never again to behold. 


DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND. 3 


Thus I quitted England, and at this point 
of my narrative, I should, if I followed the 
invariable custom of travellers, record my 
“thoughts on leaving home;” but as these, 
though generally very pretty and sentimental 
in themselves, are extremely uninteresting to 
all but the person concerned, I suppress mine, 
and merely remark, I felt exceedingly uncom- 
fortable at the prospect of a year’s sojourn in— 
and if the reader is curious respecting my sen- 
timents, I would beg him to imagine his own, 
if he were consigned to—a place bearing the 
ominous and uninviting appellation of the 
“White Man’s Grave.” 

Meditating on this sombre subject, I walked 
the deck for some time, but my reflections 
being thus mournful, I, by way of diverting my 
ideas, and with the view of making the ac- 
quaintance of my brothers in affliction, de- 
scended into the saloon, where I fully expected 
to discover visages as doleful as was probably 
my own, and to hear the place resounding with 
lugubrious lamentations. Instead of the fulfil- 
ment of the first-named expectation, I beheld, 
to my utter astonishment, countenances con- 
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torted with laughter; and I heard, in lieu of 
lamentations, uproarious mirth mingled with the 
vivacious explosions of champagne corks ! 

Over these bacchanalian revellers presided a 
striking object, in the person of a short, stout, 
rosy individual, whose aspect and jovial features 
rendered him a worthy representative of the 
jolly god himself, and as this character will 
figure frequently in these pages, I proceed to 
sketch him. His good-natured, quaint phy- 
siognomy was adorned with a superabundant 
beard, and was almost obscured by hair, com- 
posing an effigy comparable only to one of 
those antique water-shoots so often seen on old 
churches ; with the exception that whereas these 
grotesque creations are generally furnished with 
flowing locks, my friend’s head was totally de- 
nuded of this ornate appendage, causing a still 
greater and indescribable comicality of coun- 
tenance. The facetious expression of his phy- 
siognomy, would, on the stage, have insured 
the owner’s success in any comedy, and, as I 
observed, he never spoke but to set the table in 
aroar. His face was obviously “ the index to 
his mind.” 


PASSENGERS ON BOARD THE FORERUNNER. 5 


This hilarity, and the free-and-easy familiarity 
which appeared to exist among the company, 
I thought rather extraordinary when exhibited 
by persons I considered doomed to destruction ; 
but soon discovered they had previously met on 
‘the coast,” which knowledge in some measure 
reassured my perturbation of spirit, inasmuch 
as I beheld before me visible instances of Euro- 
peans who had in safety escaped the terrors of 
the pestilential climate, and who appeared but 
little to dread their return; yet, as former 
experience had taught me that the more deadly 
a climate the less do resident Europeans appear 
to dread it, and the more are they reckless of 
life, their jollity, proceeding as it might from 
mere bravado, and real fear they would fain 
forget, did not carry so much consolation as it 
would otherwise have done. 

The remaining passengers, I learnt, were 
persons unacquainted with “the coast,” and 
who, as they did not appear that evening, were 
probably bewailing their fate in the solitude of 
their respective cabins. These numbered among 
them—as I afterwards discovered—characters 
as original, in their different forms, as my friend 
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of the hirsute countenance; and as the reader 
will meet them down ‘the coast,” and it may 
be interesting to note how many are alive when 
I am homeward bound, I shall on another oc- 
casion introduce them. 

I now return to the matter immediately per- 
taining to the voyage. 

After our departure from Plymouth, land was 
first sighted one morning about sunrise, and 
consisted in the rugged island of Porto Santo 
lying on the starboard beam; and on the port 
bow the culminating peak of the Island of 
Madeira, looming misty and grey in relief of 
the golden sky, above the clouds obscuring the 
horizon. 

When we had proceeded, and Porto Santo 
was lying on the quarter, the favourable breeze 
that had hitherto followed ceased, and became 
so gentle that, although all the canvas was dis- 
played, the steam forced the ship to outstrip the 
wind, and the useless sails shivered for want 
of the filling gale. Now we experienced the 
far-famed amenity of the climate, and the novelty 
of the scene. Paradise itself could not excel 
in delicious softness of atmosphere, and nothing 
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could exceed the beauty of the marine picture 
which opened to view. It was nearly a calm; 
the ocean, sea-green in colder latitudes, had 
changed its colour to a bright blue, and the 
cerulean expanse, broken only by the serrated 
mountain-ranges of Madeira, and studded with 
the islands of the Deserta group, floating on the 
horizon, and faintly seen melting into the vivid 
azure sky, gleamed like boundless sapphire set 
with opal. Fitful breezes cooled the air without 
ruffling the glassy surface of the water, which 
undulated with a long ground swell, rippleless 
and foamless, except when whitened by the pearly 
spray occasionally thrown from the steamer’s 
prow, and the seething snow left in the wake. 
The foreground was occupied by a becalmed 
sailing ship, which, like a sea-fowl, rose and fell 
upon the swell, alternately dipping the ends of 
her stunsail booms as she rolled. Her canvas 
was spread alow and aloft, while wooing the 
fleeting zephyrs, and now filled and then flapped, 
as if the wind, forgetting its office, overcome 
by the heat of the day had fallen asleep, and 
was drowsily endeavouring to arouse itself to 
the performance of its duty. 
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Exchanging colours our vessel dashed past the 
stranger as a glittering four-in-hand passes a 
lowly dray on a turnpike road, and before many 
hours had elapsed, was steaming along the north 
coast of the island of Madeira, where the land 
gently slopes from the culminating point, and 
where little of the famed cultivation and fer- 
tility displays itself; but whatever is wanting 
in softness is supplied by sublimity, and the pano- 
rama was gradually unfolded in majestic gran- 
deur. We beheld retreating within the side of 
the lofty mountain a vast cloud-canopied amphi- 
theatre, so dark in concave, no eye could pene- 
trate its inmost recess, while the sun glancing 
on, and illuminating the wood-clothed horns of the 
crescent, projected them prominent in bold relief. 

Passing onwards, we, at length, as though 
leaving the land, stood out to sea, for the pur- 
pose of doubling the long and cavernous rocky 
promontory, which stretches far away in the 
direction of Porto Santo; and as we advanced 
nearer the head we stood still further towards 
sea in order to avoid a large insular rock, situ- 
ated about half a mile from the shore, although 
the passage between us was apparently easy, and 
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would have saved some hours. On asking the 
master the reason why he, especially on so pro- 
pitious a day, preferred the longer route, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, one might go inside—some do; 
but it’s ticklish navigation, and it’s always best to 
be on the safe side.” Well had it been for the 
little Forerunner, and for many of the souls on 
board, had she possessed the sense of hearing, 
and, on another occasion—as will appear by the 
sequel—power to practise her wary master’s 
warning axiom ! 

When we arrived at the head of, and were 
about to double the promontory, the main body 
of the island was enshrouded in mist, far above 
which, and like a burning star, the aspiring peak 
of the isle was revealed, glowing with the rays 
of the morning sun. Having rounded this head- 
land, we were on the coast of the beautiful, fer- 
tile, south side, and entered a smooth bay, whose 
brightest blue waters were margined by a fringe 
of white surf, where the tide, breaking on the 
beach, laved the feet of the low honeycombed 
cliffs, and where the breeze, which came to us 
fresh and cool from the land and laden with 
perfume, waved the broad green leaves of the 
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bananas, and agitated with tremulous motion the 
feathery foliage of the wild cane, which grew 
down to the very water’s edge. Here the sur- 
rounding country is an undulating champaign 5 
divided with hedged fields ; intersected by roads 
passing over hill and down dale; and the land, 
with the exception of the summits of the highest 
hills, which were crowned by dark pine forests, 
is a garden of cultivation. The landscape with 
this difference, and varied with dark and wooded 
glens, reminded me somewhat of the hilly dis- 
tricts of Devonshire, and the more so as build- 
ings like white square-towered churches, and 
handsome wood-embowered mansions centred 
in grassy lawns, abound. How I longed to 
escape from the pent confinement of a small 
screw steamer, and from the pestilential land of 
my destination to breathe the scented air, plunge 
into the deep sequestered dales, and luxuriate in 
the beauty and fragrance of this terrestrial Para- 
dise, none but the initiated may conceive! but 
this reward was reserved for those amongst us 
who should undergo, and escape from, a proba- 
tionary purgatory on the horrid “coast,” and 
for me, on another occasion—as succeeding 
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events will disclose—when even absolutely 
against my will. 

Now we rounded a cape; and Funchal, in a 
glittering mass of whiteness, emerging from its 
beautiful bay of liquid azure, broke upon our 
view, and passing several gaily-painted fishing- 
boats, turned up at either end, filled with 
swarthy, red-capped, ringleted fishermen, we 
reached the mooring-buoy. 

The beauty of Funchal, its bay, the surround- 
ing scenery, and the deliciousness of the climate, 
are indescribable. All was bright and clear. 
The sun shone bright—the blue of the sea was 
bright—that of the sky was brighter still—the 
whiteness of the town, although relieved by 
the vivid green foliage of the trees which grew 
among the houses, dazzled the eye—the boats 
on the beach glittered with brilliant colours—the 
watermen were dressed in gay scarlet guernseys ; 
and the strand was animated by a mingled crowd, 
and by stands of bullocks and bullock cars. The 
scene was like fairy-land! The city is situated 
on the declivity of a hill; the picturesque flat- 
roofed edifices are built in terraces, each row— 
as at Bath and Clifton—above the other; and 
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the dwellings at the farther end of the town 
shine between the lofty trees and the still 
loftier cypresses, which rear their heads in the 
intervening spaces. In the background, the 
mountain rising concavely, is necklaced, where 
cultivation ceases, by the white towers of a cas- 
tellated building, above which crowning pine- 
forests frown darkly, while the head of the 
height is lost in enveloping cloud; and when 
the mists descend as far as these towers, they 
are like a tiara set on the brow of the steep. 
An apparently bottomless ravine, precipitous, 
wood-clothed, and purple, lies to the right, 
while blue mists, like sprays of eider-down, 
may be seen floating across, or resting on, the 
bosom of the forest mountain. 

The passengers all longed to land; but, no 
—even this favour our fate denied; we only 
stopped to coal, and were placed in quaran- 
tine; which disappointment, though weighing 
heavily on those who dreaded “the coast,” did 
not appear in the least to affect the merry A fri- 
cans before alluded to, who only applied them- 
selves to their libations at the shrine of the jolly 
god with augmented assiduity. 
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The evening scene aggravated my desire to 
land. The land breeze rolling the violet-tinted 
mists down the mountain side, disclosed the 
summit glowing with ruddy light, while all 
below was darkening ; propelled from the shore, 
numerous boats which bounded gaily over the 
glassy swell, freighted with men and women 
singing joyously, on their way to their homes 
in ‘the great Deserta Island; and gently rock- 
ing our vessel brought to us a thousand per- 
fumes, which, together with this fresh cool 
breeze, and the soft strains of a military band 
mingling with the chimes of bells, it caused to 
steal across the waters, delighted and soothed 
every sense. All was calm and serenely beau- 
tiful, and one might fancy the view a glimpse of 
Paradise, but afforded as only to tantalize, were 
it not for the marring influence of the frowning 
forts, which seemed misplaced in this peaceful 
scene, and for the long, low, dark hull, and tall 
tapering spars of a suspicious-looking craft near 
us, and which was supposed to be engaged in 
that odious traffic of human flesh which has 
branded with horrible notoriety that land to 
which fate impelled us. 
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At nightfall we again got under weigh, and 
with the land breeze filling the sails, soon left 
Madeira sinking astern; and while darkness 
was closing around, a sailor, with a discomfited 
expression depicted on his countenance, pointed 
out, following in the wake, and duskily flitting 
in circles over the surface of the sea, a flock of 
those mysterious little sea-birds, from whose 
presence seamen deduce unfavourable omens. 
Whether their pursuit on this occasion boded 
good or evil to the Forerunner and its passengers, 
remains to be discovered ; but as inauspicious 
circumstances are much calculated to impress 
even the least superstitious, when already in- 
fluenced by uncertain fears, the majority of the 
company retired for the night, bearing an uneasy 
sensation of impending ill. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DOCTORS AND MERCHANTS.—THE KING AND COURT OF BONNY.— 
AN EDUCATED BLACK.—AFRICAN MISSIONARIES.—DR. BAIKIE. 
—SUNDAY ON BOARD THE FORERUNNER.—THE PEAK OF TENE- 
RIFFE.—SANTA CRUZ. 

On the ensuing morning many an anxious glance 

was cast astern—though none would dare admit 

superstitious influence—in the hope that the un- 
welcome visitants, which on the preceding even- 
ing had haunted our course, would be found to 
have disappeared; but no, there was the flock, 
each bird still skimming in circles over the sur- 
face of the sea; one bird now hovering over the 
foam-crested head of a wave; another descend- 

ing, lost a moment in the dark depths of a 

cavernous billow, or pausing an instant to flutter 

—like a butterfly on a flower—on the bosom of 

a swell, and away again in incessant gyration 

with never-tiring wing. Sailors declare that 

the exact moment of their advent and departure 
never has been, and never can be, beheld by 
mortal eye; and thus, as the birds are enshrouded 
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in mystery, seafaring men imagine them spirits 
of the deep; and thus investing them with this 
sacred character, they, regarding them with 
superstitious reverence, will neither shoot, at- 
tempt to capture, or drive them away, nor molest 
them in any manner. 

I now proceed to fulfil my intention to intro- 
duce to the public my fellow-passengers, the 
principal amongst whom consisted of the quaint 
individual whose portrait has been already 
penned; his friend, a ‘ Palm-oil doctor,” the 
signification of which singular soubriquet will 
probably puzzle the reader as much as it once 
confounded my own faculties—and an ex-naval 
officer—all of whom had previously frequented 
‘‘the coast;’ a black ‘gentleman of fortune” 
—which information he graciously promulgated 
immediately on his arrival on board; a German 
Church Missionary ; a rubicund-visaged, beetle- 
browed Baptist preacher; and the now cele- 
brated Dr. Baikie, and his coadjutor, a taciturn 
German ethnologist and linguist, both of whom 
were travelling to join the Pleiad, the boat em- 
ployed in the third, but their first, exploring 
expedition up the river Niger. 


DOCTORS AND MERCHANTS. 17 


Our friend of the curious countenance—the 
Buckstone of the party, and who for distinction’s 
sake I shall in future call by that name—had, 
as it transpired, accompanied one of the former 
unsuccessful expeditions up the deadly Niger, 
and was one out of four survivors from a band 
of one hundred and twenty, the others having 
fallen victims to the pestilential climate in the 
space of a few months. He had also resided 
on the coast, as naturalist to the Earl of Derby, 
and afterwards as H. B. M. Consul at : 
which long residence on the coast, and unscathed 


emergence from the ordeal of the Niger, caused 
him to be esteemed among his companions, and 
very justly, little less than a Salamander. 

The Palm-oil doctor was a rough jovial dis- 
ciple of Aisculapius, whose enigmatical appella- 
tion is applied to all surgeons of ships trading in 
palm oil, and who, in the course of their voyages, 
having acquired some insight into the trade in 
that commodity, and discovering therefrom that 
palm oil is a better paymaster than the god of 
physic, cast aside pestle and mortar, and become 
resident agents on the coast for the Liverpool 
merchants, receiving large commission on their 
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purchases, and a fixed salary for professionally 
attending the crews of the vessels which carry 
the produce to Europe. These agents, if they 
live—* but there’s the rub ”—three years, gene- 
rally realize large fortunes; and our friend had 
twice braved the terrors of the climate, and 
was now returning for the last time to complete 
his fortune, or find a grave. Let us hope the 
former. 

The tribe with which those agents in the 
Bonny and Calabar Rivers trade principally are 
Eboes, cannibals,—who will be noticed hereafter 
—whose monarch had been a great slave-dealer, 
and had amassed immense wealth by this nefa- 
rious traffic in the flesh and blood of his people, 
but who had been ostensibly converted to Chris- 
tianity, and being thus civilized had pretended 
to abandon it, and in lieu had taken to strong 
waters, and literally made his throne a rum 
cask, 

With this convivial potentate the Palm-oil 
doctor was an immense favourite, and as, when- 
ever his sable highness or any of his numerous 
wives were indisposed, he was called upon to 
render his professional assistance, he became 
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court physician, receiving for each visit—the 
only occasions on which he went ashore—about 
751, and his popularity he anticipated would 
increase, for he was. now carrying with him a 
photographic apparatus with which to “ astonish 
the natives,” Fashion, even at the dusky court 
of African monarchs, appears to exert its sway, 
and the services of the court doctor at Bonny 
became as eagerly sought for among the high 
and mighty of Bonny, as the physician of St. 
James’s among the great in Belgravia; but only 
those whose means permitted payment in doub- 
loons were enabled to secure his attendance, and 
these are only the chiefs, as the king and head 
men alone possess coin, which they procure by 
slave-dealing, while the people themselves get 
only stuffs in exchange for the palm oil they 
make. But, apropos of fashion, it has lately 
appeared that the king of Bonny, in imita- 
tion of his brother sovereigns of Europe, aspires 
to be a patron of literature, and that, follow- 
ing their customs, he actually possesses a poet 
laureate—not a mere sable improvisatore, but 
a bon4-fide white writer, resident somewhere 
in the north of England; who proudly writes 
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himself poet laureate to the king of Bonny, 
and, what is more, possessed a pension from the 
literary fund. Now this matter is a notable 
instance of the weakness of human nature. This 
“‘ poet,” of whom few ever heard, and those who 
have, hear nothing good, is a miserable scribbler 
of libellous doggrel. Jealous because kings, 
kaisers, and all the powers that be, do not 
appreciate his self-estimated talent, he voids im- 
pertinent venom against them; yet, because a 
dirty drunken savage, who can scarcely read, is 
called king, he, the advocate of equality—the 
declared despiser of titles—like all those who 
profess such tenets—is in reality so enamoured 
of the very sound of royalty, that he proudly 
designates himself “poet laureate,” forsooth, to 
an uncleanly negro king! 

From this digression I now return to the 
thread of my narrative. 

The ex-naval officer was the hero of a some- 
what romantic tale. He had married, contrary 
to the command of his relatives, a young lady 
rather his inferior in social position and fortune, 
but his equal, if not superior, in every other 
point which would render the union desirable. 
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His parents having disinherited him, he was 
unable from lack of means to remain in the ser- 
vice; and being thus deprived of his profession, 
and having learned of an advantageous opening 
for a merchant at Sierra Leone, he had collected 
his small capital, and as a last resource was now 
proceeding with his bride to establish himself at 
that delectable place, with what success, we shall, 
in his ease, as also in that of the Palm-oil doctor, 
ultimately discover. 

The black ‘“ gentleman of fortune” was—what 
the naturalist termed—‘‘a perfect specimen of 
the genus educated negro.” He was the son of 
a wealthy black merchant at Sierra Leone, and 
was under the care of, and in training for, a 
missionary; had been lionized at Exeter Hall, 
and presented to the Queen, which last-named 
honour caused him to pride himself on his 
courtly manner and experience, and he would in 
negro patois, ludicrously mixed with affectation, 
reprove any breach of etiquette he observed 
committed by any of the less sophisticated passen- 
gers. His habits and ideas were only compa- 
rable to those of an ambitious boa-constrictor 
aspiring to create a sensation. He gorged to 
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repletion, and slept all day, awaking only for 
the next meal, when he would change his splen- 
did attire, and re-appear with startling effect, 
like a perambulating rainbow surmounted by a 
black thundercloud. 

The Baptist preacher’s external appearance, 
and his characteristics, coincided extraordinarily 
with Dick Chadband’s, by which pseudonym 
I shall hereafter distinguish him. He was pro- 
ceeding with his family to the coast for the 
first time ; and so complete and glorious was his 
ignorance of the locality and its reputation, that 
he entertained extravagant ideas respecting the 
salubrity of the climate, and the productions of 
the soil, and laboured under the delusion that he 
was journeying to a terrestrial paradise, where he 
could not only exercise what he, I suppose, 
imagined, his vocation, but also cultivate lands, 
make the negroes work, and acquire a fortune. 
Judging by this, and by his habits, it was obvious 
that although he adopted a subdued demeanour, 
and spoke in snuffling tones—a mark of piety as 
he thought—made broad his phylactery, and 
constantly obtruded religious topics and discus- 
sions, he was a canting fanatic who loved the 
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things of this life better than the word: the mis- 
guided individuals who despatched him, believed 
it to be his calling to preach. 

The character of the German Church mis- 
sionary contrasted most favourably with that of 
his “brother labourer,” as Chadband delighted 
to term him. He was a highly-educated and 
intelligent man, a regularly ordained minister, 
who spent the whole of his time while on board 
in translating the Bible into the Foutah-Foulah 
tongue; and though he never paraded his reli- 
gion, he, with almost incredible devotion, was 
returning from England, where he had been 
offered and had declined a living, to end his 
days at his post in the wilderness, two hundred 
miles distant from white faces, where he had 
buried nine children, and where, it was said, he 
had civilized a whole tribe, and had established 
a church and school. 

Of the now celebrated Dr. Baikie, the deter- 
mined leader—as subsequently turned out—-of 
the Niger expedition, and the pioneer of civili- 
zation in Central Africa, I need say nothing, as 
his own deeds are now well known, and his fame 
second only to that of Livingstone; but in an- 
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other place I will notice the objects and aim of 
the expeditions, and the geographical problems 
to be solved, which interesting results this enter- 
prising explorer confidently expected—when last 
heard from in Central Africa—would be accom- 
plished, and will probably be promulgated before 
these chapters are concluded. 

His German associate was distinguished by 
taciturnity, and the earnest expression of thought 
his melancholy features wore—that is, when 
seen, which occurred but rarely, for his face was 
usually enshrouded in an impenetrable cloud of 
tobacco smoke, through which—like clouds of 
vapour resting on the awful point of Mount Etna 
—loomed indistinctly his solemn physiognomy. 

I now return to my narration of the concur- 
rent events of the voyage. 

The morning after our departure from Ma- 
deira being Sunday, preparations were made in 
the saloon for the celebration of divine service, 
from which circumstance a characteristic inci- 
dent arose. The Church missionary, as a regu- 
larly ordained minister, was invited to officiate, 
and in compliance with the request, retired to 
his cabin for the purpose of donning his vest- 
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ments and procuring his books; but while he 
was absent the Baptist commenced reading, and 
the other entering at the moment, and finding 
his place usurped, although struck with as- 
tonishment, resigned it without protest, and 
meekly sat down to listen. But the congrega- 
tion demanding to be taught by a pastor of its 
own persuasion, unanimously appealed against 
this proceeding, and preferred a petition that the 
minister should assume the duties devolving on 
his office, with which request, though much con- 
trary to his inclination, he was constrained to 
comply. However, this did not suit the views 
of the dissenter, who vehemently urged, with his 
hypocritical snuffle, ‘‘he had as good a right to 
preach as his reverend brother,” to which the 
mild divine assented, and expressed the pleasure 
he would derive in hearing him. But the con- 
gregation repeated its demand, and a debate 
with the contumacious sectarian ensued, the 
result of which was, that the minister resumed 
his right, and the contentious schismatic disdain- 
ing to receive instruction from any constituted 
authority, quitted the field, and retreated with 
his family to the privacy of his cabin, where, 
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amidst much nasal singing, the Baptist liturgy 
was celebrated. 

Early the ensuing day, the dim outline of 
the mighty peak of Teneriffe, although eighty 
miles distant, was discernible,- and towards 
evening that giant height, pointing high into the 
heavens, and girt about the middle with a belt 
of cloud, appeared to look down upon us. Now 
suddenly disappeared, although I had been 
closely watching them, the little birds, our ill- 
omened companions; thus was in some measure 
corroborated a part of the traditions respecting 
them. 

At night we glided under the lee of the land, 
through the waters of a dark bay, leaving in our 
wake a serpentine trail of faint blue phospho- 
rescent light. The darkness of this bay was 
made more visible by the multitude of distant 
brilliant floating fires, which sometimes appeared 
to be executing terpsichorean evolutions on the 
face of the water. 

While speculating on the meaning of these we 
descried the lights of Santa Cruz, and shortly 
entered the harbour, where our sight was so con- 
fused by the number and dazzling brillianey of 
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these mysterious flames, as to render us unable 
to discern any landmark or other distinguishing 
object which should indicate our position; and 
thus, notwithstanding continual sounding, and a 
careful look-out, nearly ran foul of the mole, 
then of the shore, and, lastly, of some anchored 
ships, which only saved themselves by hastily 
displaying signal lanterns. Thus escaping acci- 
dents, and drifting among a crowd of these fires, 
we discovered that they arose from heaps of pitch 
and pine-wood burning in braziers on either side 
of fishing-boats, and we learnt that they were 
lighted for the purpose of attracting fish. The 
number of fishermen was so great that it seemed 
as though the whole of the inhabitants of the 
island had betaken themselves to the water; but 
we ascertained that a solemn fast having been 
proclaimed, the fishermen were thus diligently 
plying their nets to meet the unusual demands— 
unusual except in Lent—for fish. 

We lustily hailed these fishermen to get out 
of the way, but in vain; they seemed to consider 
that the harbour belonged rather to them than 
to strangers, and as they were making a success- 
ful haul, declined to afford us accommodation. 
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Fearful of swamping some of the boats if we 
proceeded, we drifted along we knew not whither, 
and although the skipper vehemently swore he 
would run them down, move they would not. 
Thereupon he inquired in which direction lay 
our berth, and begged some one to lead the way ; 
but the fishers instead of complying with the 
request, replied by brandishing their oars, shout- 
ing energetically, talking simultaneously, tossing 
about their arms like semaphore telegraphs, 
and performing pantomimic motions expressive 
of warning, direction, and execration. Their 
physical contortions, hairy swarthy faces, and 
dishevelled locks, looming through glare and 
smoke, made them look like one of the old pic- 
tures in which purgatory is portrayed. 

The contention with these contumacious 
water-sprites attracted the attention of a pas- 
senger, a Spanish nobleman, son of a late gover- 
nor of Teneriffe, whose advice to charge the 
rabble was adopted; and the fishermen, seeing 
us in earnest, sullenly opened a passage to the 
right and left, and rowed out of our path, each 
one—judging by his emphatic tones—invoking 
on us anything but blessings. The Spaniard 
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then acted as interpreter, and disclosing his 
name and rank, authoritatively commanded a 
sturdy old villain, who had defiantly maintained 
his position until the vessel’s cutwater almost 
touched his boat, to pilot the way, and the man 
thus admonished immediately changed his de- 
meanour, and rowed ahead with alacrity. We 
gained our anchorage, let go the anchor, and 
were safely moored gently swinging in the har- 
bour of Santa Cruz. 

Day dawned bright on this majestic island, 
disclosing deep ravines, and lofty rugged moun- 
tains heaped one above the other, but the giant 
peak itself is barely visible from the harbour. The 
white town glittered in the rays of the morning 
sun, and a cloud overshadowing the black beet- 
ling heights, caused it to stand forth from the 
dark background in gay relief, while the latter 
loomed majestically grand. Beautiful, this side 
of the island cannot appropriately be called, for 
not a tree is to be seen; and at this, the end of 
the dry season, very little verdure, and that 
scanty and sunburnt, is visible; but the varied 
stratum, the stupendous precipices, and the cloud- 
capped heights are indescribably majestic. The 
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chaotic confusion of the stratum is remarkable; 
here it lies horizontally; there runs diagonally; 
and occasionally rises perfectly vertical, which 
last species, when rocky, starting frequently 
sudden, abrupt, and defined, from the crest of 
some of the ridges, caused the protuberances to 
present the appearance of a crown of turretted 
towers, which I could scarce persuade myself 
they were not in reality. 

Shortly after sunrise the captain of the port 
paid the vessel his official visit, and, condemning 
us to quarantine, our hopes of once more tread- 
ing on solid earth before landing on the coast, 
were again disappointed. 

In the afternoon we got under weigh, leaving, 
on the port-quarter, Grand Canary, lying like 
a summer cloud on the horizon. We coasted at 
some distance down the island, and here it sloped 
softly up to the summit of the peak, and slum- 
bering in the yellow sunbeam, with passing 
clouds overshadowing and mottling its face, 
gleamed like a huge bank of opal. The fresh 
trade winds springing up, the vessel bounded 
gaily over the bright sea towards the dreaded 
shores of Western Africa, leaving Teneriffe 
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growing dimmer and dimmer, until 1 appeared 
like a cloud suspended in the sky, and until 
night hid from the sight even the towering head 
of the peak. 

How many of us will live to see again the land 
we have left behind ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


A DEAD CALM.—CAPE DE VERDE,—TOWN OF GOREE.—NEGRO- 
FRENCH CAPTAIN OF THE PORT.—PESTILENTIAL CLIMATE,— 
CITADEL OF GOREE.—FRENCH TRADE AT GOREE.—THE KROOMEN 
TRIBE. 

At the expiration of two days after our depar- 

ture from Teneriffe, we arrived within the torrid 

zone, but the tropic heat of that fevered region, 
tempered by cool trade winds, did not prove in- 
convenient until we neared Cape de Verde, 
when—as if a foretaste of the horrors of the 
African climate—we experienced the torments 
attending the phenomenon—a dead calm. 
‘* Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
*Twas sad as sad could be, 
And we did speak, only to break 
The silence of the sea. 
All in the hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon.”— Ancient Mariner. 


The water glows like a sea of molten brass, and 
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reflects the fierce fire of the sun, which pours 
down a sickening heat—pierces everything— 
causes the very pitch to exude from every seam 
in the deck, and shines on the exposed side or 
the rigging with glare so dazzling that the strands 
of the ropes are undistinguishable, making the 
outline acutely defined, and each rope like a rod 
of iron. The atmosphere is hot and heavy, and 
the heat perfectly insupportable, and it seems to 
me, if the calm were of long duration, every living 
thing must die. Men are tormented by a crav- 
ing, insatiable thirst, a dryness of the skin, and 
an overpowering lassitude; and, gasping, recline 
on deck, under the awning. Even the fowls 
cease cackling and droop their heads; the wings 
of the sea-birds seemed heavy, and the birds, 
ceasing their circle, merely followed, resting fre- 
quently on the sea; and the very water, divided 
by the cutting prow of the steamer, passed slug- 
gishly aft with a dull sound. 

This thirst, however, our friends, the old 
Africans, acting on the axiom, ‘‘ prevention is 
better than cure,” did their devoir to anticipate, 
both during the calm and previously, by the 
imbibition of brandy and water, from sunrise to 
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sunset, at intervals of about a quarter of an hour ; 
“diem morantem frangere mero’—and_ be- 
guiled the time by expatiating on the deadly 
dangers of the coast, with the view of exciting 
terror amongst us ignorant. 

“Fas pervicaces est mihi Thyiadas.” 

They endeavoured to alarm Dr. Baikie, but 
their efforts to imbue with fear a mind steadfastly 
bent on one fixed and noble purpose, and admitting 
no other sentiment than that of confident hope, 
were futile ; however, they succeeded in animat- 
ing with extreme dread the soul of his German 
associate, whose taciturnity increased, and whose 
solemn face grew more solemn, and longer, and 
more melancholy, each hour we neared the coast ; 
and as they informed him that brandy and water 
and tobacco were the sole antidotes to ‘ malaria 
and climate,” the accustomed volumes of smoke, 
which usually wreathed his temples, hourly grew 
more dense, and he, like that hero of song, 
Mynheer Van Dunck, “took brandy and water 
freely.” Sure am I, he heartily wished that the 
report of the projected Niger expedition had 
never reached Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, to fire his 
soul with aspiration to become a second Mungo 
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Park; and that he had never heard of the late 
noble Prince Consort’s ambition, that one of the 
denizens of his Principality should share and 
reflect on it, the glory of the adventure! They 
also succeeded in inoculating with fear, and 
mercilessly demolished the castles in the air 
of the Baptist preacher, who, doubtless, likewise 
wished himself safely at home, seated at his 
“last,” and working at his trade, in the town 
of —; he too, nothing loth, adopted very 
cheerfully their advice in one respect, and with 
what remarkable result will presently appear. 
But as his blissful ignorance invited misrepre- 
sentation, they answered his frequent inquiries 
concerning the wines produced on the coast, by 
declaring those mythological beverages superior to 
anything in Europe, which information appeared 
to console him for the insalubrity of the climate, 
but the consolation was cancelled by an addition 


—‘ but to drink wine there, is to poison yourself.” 

On the morning of the third day Cape de 
Verde was descried, a long, low neck of land, 
studded with immense trees, and terminating in 
an elevated headland, and here again our followers 
deserted. The Cape, at the season we saw it, 
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little deserved the name “green,” for the forests 
were leafless, and the verdure parched by the 
burning sun; but after the fall of the rains, when 
the trees are covered with foliage, overshadowing 
the knolls which vary the landscape, and the earth 
clothed with a green mantle, it fully merits the 
appellation, and reminds the beholder of an un- 
dulating English park. From this headland ex- 
tends far out to sea, a long crescent-shaped reef, 
marked only by the leaping spray, and ter- 
minating in a perfectly square rock, thence called 
the “die,” where some years ago a vessel was 
wrecked, and its crew, one and all, murdered by 
the lawless savages. 

Cape de Verde was my first sight of the ac- 
cursed land of Ham! 

Here we beheld some of his benighted de- 
scendants, seated in large, double-banked canoes, 
paddling at tremendous rate and with wonderful 
precision, while singing in unison with the strokes 
of their paddles, on which they would for a moment 
rest ; and then endeavour to overtake our vessel, 
shouting, clapping their hands, and displaying 
their white teeth in great glee and astonishment 
at the steamer’s invisible mode of progression. 
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These canoes were turned up at the bow and 
stern, beneath both of which projected, four or 
five feet, a long beak like that of a Roman war- 
galley, and the vessels were said to be one huge 
hollowed log, sharpened at both ends, and finished 
above with two planks as bulwarks or gunnel, 
sewed with vegetable fibre to the trunk. The 
sculls measured apparently about the length of, 
and were in shape like a spade, and were employed 
by them as we should use that familiar imple- 
ment in the act of shovelling earth backwards. 

A few hours afterwards, we passed several 
small rocks, among which one bearing a remark- 
able likeness to a lion, or, as the herald would 
describe the similitude, a demi-lion couped re- 
guardant, which, when the beholder nearing the 
town of Goree has passed, transforms itself into 
the figure of a lion rampant. 

Goree, like a pyramid of edifices crowned by 
a tall fort, starting suddenly from the sea, wears, 
when seen from the distance, a cheerful and 
pleasing aspect; but the voyager having entered 
the harbour, finds “‘’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” for the charm, when he ap- 
proaches, fades away, and at last is utterly de- 
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stroyed, and the place being devoid of verdure, 
and built of dusky red-stone, looks dirty and 
dilapidated. 

The island of Goree belongs to France, and is 
a lofty iron-rock, about a mile in circumference, 
situated in a bight or bay, distant about eight 
miles from the mainland on one side, and three 
or four on the other, and was captured by the 
British during the last war with our present 
Allies, but was ceded at the ensuing peace. 
Situated as it is, directly in the line of the Western 
African trade, it is a most important station ; 
and the French Government, wiser than ours, 
which ceded it, and which ought to have main- 
tained it as an outpost, and a check upon 
French incursions from Senegal to our colonies 
on the coast, fully appreciates its value, and is 
strengthening the fortitications, which, together 
with the town, occupy the whole superficies of 
the island. 

Everything here presented a ludicrous, but 
most unpleasant contrast to Madeira and Tene- 
riffe; the town appeared dirty and dilapidated and 
and not a square inch of verdure was visible. 
The breeze, instead of coming laden with perfume, 
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bore the taint of the pestilential miasma rising 
from the mangrove swamps of the distant main- 
land; and no sooner was our anchor down, than 
a miserable little “dingy,” whose French ensign 
and yellow flag proclaimed it to be the qua- 
rantine boat, pulled by a naked negro, and 
having a ‘filthy black man seated in the stern 
sheets, came alongside. 

The aforesaid uncleanly black having boarded 
us, he, in a mixture of Negro-French, and worse 
English, informed us he was the captain of the 
port, one having authority, who possessed the 
power to permit us to land, or deny us the 
privilege ; and with this preamble he demanded 
our bill of health. 

This was handed him, together with a glass of 
grog, which was added by the advice of Buck- 
stone, who, versed in negro character, and aware 
of the irresistible fascination, and the ameliorating 
influence that beverage possesses for the black, 
declared that its application invariably softens 
a sable heart inclined to obduracy, and must 
therefore subdue in this subject any tendency to 
asperity. 

Our friend’s calculation did not prove un- 
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founded; the grog did endow him with a 
greater share of discernment and penetration 
than his brother “ officials” of Funchal and 
Santa Cruz; and he graciously accorded us per- 
mission to land. | 

Accompanied by Buckstone, I landed on the 
jetty, which we found crowded by a particularly 
diversified rabble, from whom arose a perfect 
babel of languages. Here were French officers, 
and soldiers black and white; white merchants, 
brown people, and negroes of every degree of 
the semi-nude and nude. The first description 
chattering as Frenchmen ever do; the second 
talking together more earnestly, awaiting, and 
intent on, their expected bales of merchandize ; 
the third, jabbering a horrible patois; and the 
last, men of every race and tribe unintelligibly 
gabbling in a multitude of gibberish tongues. 
This mob was so great, I much wondered how 
so small a rock contained such numbers, and 
our astonishment was further increased when 
we advanced into the town, the streets of which 
we found also densely thronged with similar 
varieties of the genus homo. 


Here were soldiers, whose free, easy, yet 
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soldier-like costume was pleasing to the eye, 
wearied with horrid tunics. Brown ‘“ ladies,” 
attired in every colour of the rainbow, having 
handkerchiefs wound round their heads, ter- 
minating in a peak two feet high; black women 
naturalized subjects—servants probably—equally 
gorgeously habited; handsome females of like 
colour, whose wool was twisted into small 
ringlets, some inches long—some of whom wore 
a scarlet fillet encircling their heads,—clad in 
graceful native garments, covered with gold 
earrings, bracelets, massive chains, and anklets 
mixed with beads and coral, all of which jingled 
as the wearer moved: tall, stately, haughty- 
looking black men, with hair twisted after the 
manner of the females, dressed like Arabs in 
striped toga-like flowing costume, and laden 
with numbers of leathern snake-like necklaces, 
amulets, anklets, and other fantastic curiosities, 
armed sometimes with a musket, or spear and 
sword; and half-naked negroes, who, chattering 
to their compatriots, wallowed in the sand. 
Upon these (the negroes of the inferior and 
more debased tribes) the haughty blacks cast 
contemptuous glances, as also at the whites, to 
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whom, when passing, they made a point not to 
concede the pathway, but marched straight for- 
ward with defiant scornful air. 

These stately personages were Mahometans, 
Jolloffs, the inhabitants of the adjacent main- 
land, some of whose chiefs, with their retinues, 
had arrived with a view of ratifying a treaty. 

Our landing fortunately occurred in the even- 
ing; I say fortunately, for had it taken place 
in the daytime, when the streets which are 
knee deep in sand were burning hot, and the 
air which even now was oppressively sultry, 
fevered the skin and flushed the face like the 
breath from a blast-furnace, we must have suc- 
cumbed under the exertion of struggling through 
the sand. 

As we toiled on our way, my companion 
directed my attention to the immense quantity 
of poultry abounding everywhere, and the mul- 
titude of pigs which are to be seen running 
squealing and squeaking through the crowd— 
now tumbling against a black, then rebounding 
against a white man, and now precipitated 
against a soldier—in which case, as we observed, 
the unfortunate porker was invariably saluted 
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with a sacré and a kick. Other members of 
the porcine community are discoverable tethered 
under sheds, apparently undergoing the process 
of fattening, and which, happy and contented in 
present plenty and security, and ignorant of im- 
pending fate, seemed to view with proud in- 
difference their less fortunate brethren and the 
ill-usage they received. Fowls and pigs, it 
appears, constitute the principal and almost 
only food of the inhabitants; ‘‘ which fact,” as 
my companion remarked, “accounted for the 
determined hostility the soldiers evidently bore 
towards porkers; for the mainland being so far 
distant, and apparently desert, depend upon it,” 
said he, “the fat ones are intended for the 
consumption of the merchants, while the lean 
kind are reserved for the rations—tough and 
meagre at the best of times—of the troops, who 
prospectively punish the poor animal in the 
flesh for his possible shortcomings when defunct.” 

The streets of Goree are very narrow; the 
houses have flat roofs, and are built of a dark- 
red stone, which gives the place a dreary feature, 
and which two peculiarities together cause the 
dilapidated half-finished appearance it presents 
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when viewed from the roadstead. ‘This stone, 
which is hard, durable, and like the slag or 
refuse from a blast-furnace, or like brick too 
much burnt, is hewn from a layer of a peculiar 
volcanic substance, which covers to the depth 
of several feet the rock substratum, composing 
the island, and the blocks are cemented with 
lime made from burnt sea-shells. Some of the 
houses are handsome and spacious, and though 
he who is pecuniarily in a position, and would 
avail himself of that advantage, to erect a per- 
manent habitation upon this isolated rock, must 
possess peculiar taste, yet, curious as the fact 
may seem, families exist in Goree who for 
generations have made that sterile islet their 
home, whose highest hopes are centred in it, 
and whose greatest ambition is to become the 
principal person in the small community. 
Struggling onward through the deep sand, 
and streaming with perspiration, we arrived at 
a gorge in the glacis of the fort, which passage 
is—on account of six wretched withered paw- 
paw trees, about six feet in height, three of 
which were dead, and the other three tena- 
ciously seeking a precarious existence in the dry 
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sand and hard rock, and literally constituted the 
sole verdure of the island—dignified with the 
name of the Promenade. 

We reached at last the gate of the citadel, 
and when within its walls found that the summit 
of the rock is levelled to form an esplanade or 
parade ground, in the centre of which is bored 
an extremely deep artesian well, whence the 
purest and coldest water—an unspeakable luxury 
in a tropical climate—is drawn, supplying the 
whole island, which is otherwise quite dry. 

The traveller standing on this elevation of 
this remote rock, surveys the whole island, while 
at eventide ascends to his ears a deafening din 
which rises from the densely-packed buildings of 
the little world around, and is caused by the drink- 
ing songs sung by the military revellers in the 
adjacent canteen or cabaret—the jabbering of the 
multitude—the crying of children—the crowing 
of countless cocks, each one straining his shrill 
clarion to outcrow his neighbour— and the 
squealing of tormented and combative pigs; 
in addition to which sounds, so agonizing to a 
person of nervous temperament, the nose is as- 
sailed by the savour of decaying vegetable 
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matter wafted from the shore, and by the scents 
of numberless piggeries. 

On remarking to my companion, that if 
odours like these exist at Gambia—then the 
place of my destination—they must render the 
spot so unhealthy, I might abandon all hope of 
returning to my native land, his reply to the 
observation was—greatly to my disquietude— 
“Tt is worse!” 

Goree is garrisoned by marines, who, when 
the negro tribes become contumacious, sally 
forth from their stronghold, and in conjunction 
with the fleet endeavour to chastise them; but 
it is said that the result of these expeditions 
is not always attended with that success which 
usually crowns the efforts in arms of our gallant 
allies. Indeed, it is reported that a powerful 
native potentate, named Djumael,* King of 
Sanaar, a Jolloff country, maintains—and is 
said to be the only negro king who does possess 
—a standing army of twelve thousand men, 
chiefly cavalry, who frequently challenged the 
French at St. Louis, Senegal, and at Goree, to 
come forth to meet him, to marshal their forces on 


* Now deceased. 
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the plain, and measure their strength in a fair 
field, which chivalric invitation has been de- 
clined. 

The French trade up the rivers is carried on 
by barter—the medium of traffic on the coast— 
of blue baft, powder, muskets, beads, &c., for 
gum-Senegal, bees-wax, ivory, gold, hides, and 
the ground-nut, which last, when procured, is 
brought to Goree, and shipped thence for Mar- 
seilles, for the purpose of being converted into 
an oil, which is clear, scentless, burns with a 
brilliancy almost equal to gas, is particularly 
adapted for polishing, and so much resembles 
salad oil that the liquid which fills those bottles, 
resplendent with smart French labels, purporting 
the contents to be superfine salad oil, is no more 
than ground-nut oil slightly refined. 

At the back of the island, on the nearest 
voint of the opposite shore, is a settlement 
called Han or Djan, centred in a waste of sand, 
where is a native village; where the merchants 
possess ‘‘country houses,” and where, notwith- 
standing the aridity of the region, they inde- 
fatigably pursue agriculture on what are de- 
nominated, by a deluding fiction, farms, which 
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apparently yield but little return for the so- 
called cultivation, and which really is an ex- 
emplification of patience and perseverance, and 
the pursuit of tillage under difficulties. How- 
ever, I suppose a desert producing camel-thorns 
is a garden in comparison with a rock. ‘This 
portion of the coast is colonized by Kroomen, 
whose country is the Fish coast, extending be- 
tween Capes Mesurado and Palmas, but whose 
settlements are to be found along the whole 
coast. This interesting tribe will be further 
noticed hereafter. 

As night closed around we descended from 
the height, and after refreshing the inward man, 
and indulging in a game of billiards at a café, 
we returned on board the Forerunner, which 
shortly afterwards put to sea, and again rejoined 
us the ominous flock of mysterious sea-birds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A FLYING FISH.—A TORNADO.—THE RIVER GAMBIA.—TOWN OF 
BATHURST.—MISSIONARIES AT BATHURST. 


WE quitted Goree while the blazing sun sank 
suddenly—as is the case in the tropics, where it 
descends at once into darkness, and the shades of 
night immediately close around—beneath the 
wave, as though its fires were extinguished by 
the waters, which, like the too ambitious Semele, 
were converted into liquid flame by the glory of 
the embrace. 

Sunset, in and near the tropics, though thus 
lacking the sweet soft gloom of twilight, which 
renders in more northern climes that calm hour 
so enchanting, is, though less peacefully beautiful, 
more magnificent; but this evening, its splen- 
dours being chastened, and the light prolonged 
by the effulgent rays of a tropical full moon, it 
partook of the special beauties of that hour in 
both regions, and this union produced an un- 
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usually pleasing scene: the ruddy orb leapt 
below the liquid flame, tinting the foam with 
delicate violet; then the light of the moon, 
struggling for mastery with the rays of the 
departing day, began to silver the yards and 
masts, against the lower parts of which, shone 
with curious contrasting effect the glare from the 
lamps in the saloon. 

This was pointed out to passengers generally, 
by Buckstone, whose soul, though cast in comic 
mould, was not insensible to the beauties of 
nature. He had collected his audience, and was 
eloquently expatiating upon the scene, when his 
harangue was brought to an abrupt termination. 
A whiz! was heard and some missile rushed close 
by the speaker’s eye; scattered the congrega- 
tion ; and, proceeding on its way, first knocked 
the German’s precious pipe from his mouth, and 
then struck the black “gentleman” on his 
gorgeous evening waistcoat, and apparently 
‘doubled him up.” The startled speaker raised 
his hand to his eye, to feel—as he said—if that 
organ was injured: we all expected to be 
boarded by pirates at least; the ladies were 
considering whether it would not be interesting 
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to scream, and some of us turned hastily and 
inquiringly to the seeming wounded man, who, 
rising, held aloft, and exhibited to our astonished 
vision, a huge flying fish, which, attracted by the 
ship’s lights, had jumped at them, and nearly 
cleared the vessel. Several fell on board subse- 
quently, in pursuit of which the black cook 
sprawled on all fours as he collected the floun- 
dering spoil, and grinning from ear to ear with 
delight, and showing us his white teeth, made us 
long for to-morrow and for breakfast, by inform- 
ing us, ‘ Buckra like dem too much.” 

While we were meditating an adjournment to 
the saloon, one of the old Africans, taking the 
skipper by the arm, pointed out to him a dense, 
yellow murky haze obscuring the horizon, the 
presence of which being thus indicated, and 
declared to portend a tornado, caused the master 
to make a speedy retreat to his cabin in order 
to consult the barometer, the mercury in which 
he expected to find rapidly descending, the prog- 
nostic ofa gale. He announced on his return that 
the glass exhibited no signs of an impending hurri- 
cane, but the weather-wise Africans persisted in 
their original prediction, and said we should see 
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whether they or the glass were most trustworthy, 
upon which the cautious master promulgated the 
order to make all taut and snug in preparation 
for the brewing gale. 

Now we returned to the saloon, where. Chad- 
band, adopting the advice of the old Africans, 
with regard to brandy and water as an antidote 
to malaria, imbibed tolerably freely, and con- 
cluded, when he went to his cabin, by ordering 
thither a bottle of that most agreeable medicine ; 
and where, judging by what occurred on his next 
appearance in public, he must have frequently 
repeated the prescription. 

Early the next morning the skipper announced 
that the mercury was going down with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and in a few moments the 
tornado was upon us. First, there was a dead 
calm, a lull of the wind, a death-like stillness 
among the elements, and the yellow haze of the 
evening gathered into a thick white wall of mist, 
which advanced towards us. As this veil ap- 
proached nearer, the waves curled with whitened 
crests, and when yet closer—but still at some 
distance—though the air around us was dead, 
and blue the sky, a rushing soughing noise—like 
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the sound of the blast coursing through a forest 
was heard; at length the mantle was thrown 
around us, and with it the gale in all its fury 
burst upon us, laying the vessel on her beam 
ends, whistling and shrieking through the cord- 
age, flattening the very waves with its weight, as 
though a roller had passed over the surface of 
the sea, and down came the hurtling rain in 
pelting torrents. The ship speedily righted, her 
head was brought to wind, and soon we saw the 
hurricane, like a lifted curtain, passing away as 
rapidly as it came, disclosing the blue sky and 
the bright face of the sun. 

Such was the gale which caught H.M.S. Heron 
unexpected and unprepared, and involved the 
vessel and crew in one common fate. 

Presently we found ourselves progressing on 
the broad breast of the river Gambia, which 
name signifies clear water, but certainly in this, 
the rainy season, a misnomer, as the stream 
flowed dead and sluggish, and the water was 
literally thick as mud. In breadth it is a noble 
river, so broad, its banks are not visible; but as 
its boundaries consist of mangrove swamps, it 
can scarcely be said to flow between banks. 
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Then, as the river gradually narrows, the tops of 
some trees become discernible, but still almost 
obscured by a thick yellow mist, which, laden 
with miasma arising from the decaying vege- 
table deposits, reeking and festering in the 
swamps, envelopes, and like a pall, as charac- 
terizing the deadliness of the climate, overhangs 
the land. 

Such is the atmosphere the leges of the 
island of St. Mary, and of the town of Bathurst, 
Gambia, are doomed to inhale,—-and what won- 
der its climate is so deadly! Here, too, was I, 
at that time, condemned to sojourn. 

However, as we neared the dreaded town of 
Bathurst the aspect much altered and improved, 
and the place, sparkling white and gay in the 
sun, built at the water’s edge, on glittering silver 
sand, with noble-looking houses shining through 
a terrace of green trees, and apparently em- 
bosomed in verdure, seemed more like a city of 
palaces than the place of purgatory usually re- 
presented. 

We soon anchored, and at this period Chad- 
band made his first appearance on deck since 
his retirement the previous evening, and now 
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appeared the remarkable effect of the too fre- 
quent repetition of the jolly African’s prescrip- 
tion. As he came up the ladder he exclaimed, 
‘Vy, we ‘ave not moved since last night!” and 
thereupon proceeded to denounce the conduct of 
the captain and the mail agent in allowing the 
vessel to be detained, and proceeded to aver that 
the ship’s company had been intoxicated all night 
—‘“in fact, the captain, crew, and fireman, and 
the whole ship ’ad been drunk fore and aft,” and 
the first ‘‘’ad been standing on his ’ead on the 
main-truck.” 

As the greater portion of the town of Bathurst 
is below the level of the water, it presents a 
bird’s-eye view to the spectator on board ship, 
and this view I will endeavour to describe :— 
The foreground is occupied by a row of buildings, 
which, peeping through a terrace of trees, and 
being detached and apparently built in the 
Italian style of architecture, and no shops visible, 
reminded me of some parts of the park at Chel- 
tenham. In the background are seen the feathery 
tropical willows, and lofty drooping palms, which 
raise their heads between the tenements, while 
the town view is bounded by a light and pretty 
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tower, apparently the tower of a church, The 
surrounding expanse is a vast unbroken, mono- 
tonous, swampy level, overrun with the poisonous 
mangrove, and studded here and there by the 
funereal palm, which, like the plumes of a hearse, 
seem emblematic of the proverbial deadliness of 
the climate. 

As soon as the vessel anchored, the officers of 
the port boarded, and here the passengers ex- 
perienced the advantage of touching at a port 
belonging to free and enlightened England, for 
instead of being condemned to quarantine, as 
at Funchal and Santa Cruz, they were per- 
mitted to land; accordingly we all prepared to 
go on shore; Buckstone in order to pay his 
respects to the governor of the colony, myself 
for the purpose of receiving instructions whether 
to remain in this delectable locality, or proceed 
to another possessing an equally unenviable re- 
putation,—Sierra Leone; and the black gentle- 
man with the view of creating a sensation among 
his sable compatriots by the splendour of his 
apparel, the like of which, as far as magnificence 
was concerned, was, I will venture to say, never 
before seen in Bathurst, and was certainly the 
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masterpiece of that enterprising firm, Messrs. 
Moses and Son. 

I anxiously anticipated an interview with the 
Governor; firstly, because I was in suspense 
respecting, and desired to be acquainted with, 
the place of my destination; secondly, because 
during the whole voyage I had heard from the 
old Africans so many jests and stories at the 
expense of this personage, whose sayings and 
doings had apparently entitled him to the dis- 
tinction of being the standing joke and butt for 
the facetious of the coast, and I therefore ex- 
pected some amusement in observing his pecu- 
liarities. Indeed, I must confess, I doubt the 
purity of the motives of our friend, and cannot 
but suspect his wish to pay his respects arose 
rather from the hope he would in so doing col- 
lect a stock of facetiz to distribute down the 
coast, than from the extreme loyalty which, as 
he said, induced him to wait upon the ‘“ Queen’s 
representative.” As this individual was a noto- 
rious “character” on the coast, and will fre- 
quently figure in these pages, I proceed to in- 
troduce him by repute, and shall presently 
present to the reader the personage himself. 
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My companion stated he had risen from obscure 
origin to a commission in one of her Majesty's 
native regiments, from which position he had, by 
dint of sycophancy, of Hibernian “ blarney,” 
and loud and constant blazoning his merits, 
deeds, and virtues in his own despatches and 
writings, risen further until he attained the 
governorship of this little colony,—which office 
was, in his estimation, the very acme of exalta- 
tion, so great as to render incumbent to his dig- 
nity the assumption of the regal “‘ We,” and to 
dub himself ‘The 
the “Great O 


rally known. 


” by which title, or as 


» this potentate was gene- 


While engaged in making preparation for 
shore, several boats came alongside, and imme- 
diately afterwards a scuftling noise, betokening 
the act of a number of bipeds descending hur- 
riedly down the ladder, was heard, and heralded 
by this, and by outbursts of merriment, a bevy 
of emaciated miserables—joyous withal—burst 
into the saloon, while some forcibly took posses- 
sion of the steward’s pantry. ‘These last turned 
out to be some of the officers belonging to the 
garrison, indulging in, what they stated to be, 
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the only excitement the monotonous station of 
Bathurst afforded, in boarding the steamers as 
they arrive, and as provisions are scarce, and 
choice circumscribed,—endeavouring to wheedle 
the steward out of some of his English hams, 
preserves, &c., for the ‘mess,’ and hence 
their mirth, which, displayed by such pallid 
wretches, was of a ghastly nature, like the 
merriment a skeleton might be supposed to ex- 
hibit. 

One of the boats alongside was a small dingy, 
whereby hangs a tale, which I tell as ’twas told 
me, and the truth of which was subsequently 
corroborated by my own experience. The mis- 
sionaries feeling the want of creature comforts, 
and observing that the officers of the garrison, 
by the aid of their boat, managed to secure these 
carnal advantages, bethought themselves that 
they too, could they but obtain a boat, might 
participate in the luxury. They might of course 
purchase a boat, but this did not suit them, and 
the question arose how to obtain one for no- 
thing? This would puzzle most people, but for 
missionaries, who are enabled always to draw on 
the inexhaustible exchequer of a too credulous 
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public, and on the purses of venerable spinsters, 
and the school-boys and school-girls of England, 
the matter was easy. They accordingly compiled 
a flaming account of the extraordinary manner in 
which their efforts to propagate the-Gospel had 
been crowned with success in Bathurst; how many 
negroes had been received into the pale of the 
Church ; how edifying were their lives ; and that, 
in fact, the populace had become so virtuous, 
nothing further remained to them to effect in 
that quarter. But alas! alas! the benighted 
ignorance and vice in which the tribes across the 
river were steeped, was something too awful to 
contemplate; they knelt to them, crying across 
the river, ‘‘Come over, and help us!” and their 
hearts yearned to respond to the call for labour 
in such a field, but an insuperable difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The river! they possessed no 
boat in which to cross that stream, but if they 
had only a boat, a multitude might be gathered 
into the fold. They could not purchase one 
themselves, because they had to deny themselves 
many luxuries, many comforts, nay even neces- 
saries. Well, next vessel brought out a boat, 
and that boat had been at Bathurst three years, 
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and had never moved from the shore, except 
when the steamers arrived, and then on the same 
errand as the garrison boat! 

In looking at the officers, I imagined I dis- 
covered in the wasted features of one of them, the 
traces of familiar lineaments, and I was cheered 
-—but depressed at the thought of what I myself 
might become—to find I was not mistaken; the 
apparition was—the shadow of his former self— 
a gentleman I had known during my rambles in 
the West Indies, and now aide-de-camp to the 
Great O i 

We greeted one another heartily, and he, 
with the view of inviting me, if disengaged, to his 
quarters, inquired where I intended “ putting 
up?” 

‘‘ At the hotel, to be sure,” I replied; where- 
upon a shout of laughter arose from Buckstone 
and the military, which was elicited by my 
fancying that Bathurst boasted this convenience ; 
and one said, ‘‘ Why, there’s not only no hotel, 
but there’s no barber, and we all cut one an- 
other’s hair, and the Great O makes M 
cut his, but does not condeseend to operate in 


return.” 
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The reader may imagine my feelings on being 
consigned to such a savage country. 

The aide-de-camp compelled Buckstone and 
myself to accompany him to breakfast at the 
barracks, and promised, after the conclusion of 
the repast, to pilot us to the palace of the Great 
O , and accepting the invitation we entered 
the official boat. 


MOTLEY INHABITANTS OF BATHURST.—ARID SCENERY.—* GAMBIA 
CUSTOM.” — THE JOLLOFFS.— COSTUME AT BATHURST.— EMA- 


CIATED APPEARANCE OF THE GARRISON.—RAVAGES OF CLIMATE. 

—GOVERNMENT HOUSE-—ORDERS TO PROCEED TO SIERRA LEONE. 
ACCORDINGLY we disembarked on the shining 
sands, whose dazzling whiteness was marred only 
by streaks of coal-dust washed ashore from the 
steamers, and we proceeded under the shade of 
the umbrageous caoutchouc trees which line the 
beach. 

The scene was enlivened by a motley crowd 
of bipeds and quadrupeds, the latter in the 
shape of the little ponies of the country stand- 
ing tethered under the trees, belonging to the 
mercantile white population who, awaiting their 
merchandize, were seated in their stores, and 
the former consisting of persons of every grada- 
tion of colour from emaciated pure white, white- 
by-law, Mustaphinas, Mustees, Quadroons, Sam- 
bos, down to the blackest jet, dressed in every 
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variety of costume, from scarlet military full 
dress, coloured clothes, cool white linen, down 
to little more than the primitive fig-leaf; here 
were chattering gaudily-dressed Jolloff women, 
who, with bright bandanas bound round their 
heads, looked like animated tulips; stately 
lounging Jolloff men ; tall, stiff, black soldiers ; 
naked children covered with beads; and stal- 
wart negroes clad like Jolloffs, but less hand- 
some, and possessing in a greater degree the 
Negro peculiarity of physiognomy, but yet less 
so than the semi-nude savages, who were to be 
seen landing bags from large and curiously- 
carved canoes—similar to those already de- 
scribed in Chapter III.—the bows of which 
were filled with hideous idols cut in mahogany, 
and which deities were placed there, and would 
discover—as these benighted Pagans believe— 
the unseen dangers of the ocean. The first were 
Mandingoes, the natives of adjoining countries, 
and the last were Shirirees, a tribe inhabiting the 
most distant point of the opposite coast, engaged 
in discharging a cargo of grain and ground-nuts. 

We proceeded on our way, and as we trudged 
along, the proverb, “ All is not gold that glitters,” 
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was exemplified to us, in that, though the bright 
sand was pleasing to the eye at distant view, it 
was far from agreeable when near, for the whole 
island and the roads of Bathurst consist of sand 
knee-deep, and burning like hot ashes, which, 
when the wind blew, was whirled in clouds into 
the eyes, nose, and mouth; its glare dazzled 
the vision; and its depth was such as to require 
severe struggle in progress. The verdant ap- 
pearance of the town, as seen from the river, is 
likewise deceptive, the land, as far as the eye 
can reach, being a sandy waste, devoid of timber 
or shrubs, the only attempt at vegetation the row 
of caoutchoue trees which, as I have mentioned, 
front the water ; a few cocoa-nut and palm-trees, 
a few scrubby paw-paw trees, some willows, 
bananas, Oleanders, Quayves, and Barbadoes’ 
Pride—which last alone flourishes luxuriantly— 
and a few other imported shrubs, struggling for 
precarious existence in the sandy soil. The 
only objects which maintain a promising appear- 
ance are the buildings, and these are handsome, 
imposing structures, really picturesque, built of 
the same material as those at Goree, but white- 
washed, erected rather in the Portuguese style, 
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generally with flat roofs, and possessing broad 
and lofty arched piazzas, supported sometimes by 
substantial stone pillars, running the whole length 
of the edifice. Thus, in one quarter of the town, 
where several houses adjoin one another, the foot- 
way is like the Colonnade under the Opera, Hay- 
market, minus the glittering shops; for although 
these exist here also, such as they are, are dirty 
and dusty, and emit intolerable odours, mingled 
with effluvia emanating from the stables, which 
are generally situated in the basement story. 
But the traveller is almost unable to notice or 
feel interested in anything, his whole energies 
being directed towards wading through the sand, 
endeavouring to exclude the noisome effluvia 
which everywhere assails his nostrils, and if he is 
about to undergo a sojourn, his mind is engrossed 
in bewailing the hardship of his lot. Never shall 
I forget this my first experience of the amenities 
of Gambia, and the horrors of the walk! In 
addition to the evils above enumerated, the heat, 
although the hour was only 10 a.m., was intoler- 
able, and made me feel sick and giddy ; the wind, 
when breathing across the face of a whitewashed 
wall, blew fiery and suffocating, like the air from 
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a furnace; and long shall I remember, how 
eagerly I sought for, and with what relief I 
skulked under, when found, a strip of shade, 
were it only the dark side of a wall, and the 
shadow only two feet broad ! 

We had not proceeded far on our journey, 
before I was presented with a specimen of what 
my facetious companion termed ‘Gambia cus- 
We beheld a young white man, whose 
attire was crumpled, his face flushed and fevered, 
and who, as he cantered along on a small pony, 


” 


tom. 


swayed from side to side, evidently under the 
influence of what my companion termed “Cli- 
mate,” apparently not having as yet recovered 
the effects of last night’s potations. This appa- 
rition turned out to be a government employé, 
with whom the aide-de-camp was acquainted, to 
whom the latter cried—‘‘ Hallo! where did you 
get my horse?” <“ Your horse ?” exclaimed the 
other, interrogatively. ‘“ Yes, my horse,” replied 
the first speaker. ‘* No, I tell you it’s mine,” 
said he of the seedy appearance. “Indeed it is 
not,” persisted the aide-de-camp, who continued, 
‘How did you get it? What have you been 
doing? Where have you been?” ‘Oh,” re 
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sponded the official, looking about with a puzzled 
air, “I thought the horse was mine! Well, 
never mind; I suppose it is all the same;” and 
after a little reflection, “I got drinking whiskey 
punch, and all that kind of thing, and I believe 
I slept on a sofa at ——’s.” Saying which, the 
worthy galloped off, laughing, as though he had 
performed some meritorious action, and leaving 
dubious by what means he had become possessed 
of the steed. We afterwards saw the same indi- 
vidual dismounting from the stolen horse, and 
endeavouring to scramble on his own, which his 
black servant was leading; but so stupified was 
his brain, that, having alighted, he forgot which 
animal was his own, and attempted to seat him- 
self on the one from which he had just descended ; 
while the groom, grinning from ear to ear, his 
white teeth glancing, and his eyes rolling— 
‘‘ Heigh, massa! Dat’s de way for drinkum!” then 
in a reproachfully severe tone—‘‘ You been out 
all night—drunkum again! dis no do!” and he 
pursued sententiously—‘‘ Look you face; him red 
for true. Buccra hab two face—one white, toder 
red. Bucera face, one while white” (pale) ‘with 
sickee” (illness) ; “noder time red with drinkee.” 
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At last he departed, and my companion look- 
ing after him, exclaimed—“ There’s climate for 
you! When that man dies, his death will be laid 
to the baneful climate.” What wonder that in 
less than two months that youth was dead ? 

Our journey through the town, notwithstand- 
ing the attendant evils, was diverting, inasmuch as 
occasionally we could see a man, though clad in 
the graceful flowing costume already alluded to, 
wearing an English hat on his head, the effect of 
which combination of costume was inexpressibly 
ludicrous. Sometimes we would meet a female 
covered with gold, with anklets and armlets, and 
innumerable other savage decorations, dressed in 
native garments and having sandals on her feet, 
but having English peculiarities, not to say 
fashions, ingrafted on these garments, as, for 
instance, the short outer robe would be adorned 
with frills or flounces. These people, I knew 
by the ringleted hair, were Jolloffs, and I as- 
certained they were emigrants from their own 
country, and were chiefly household servants, 
whose religious tenets forbade them to adopt 
European attire, but whose association with 
Europeans had taught them—like our English 
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domestics—to imitate the dress of their mis- 
tresses, and they had managed to adept a combi- 
nation of both costumes. ‘The remaining pedes- 
trians, though externally less amusing, were 
infinitely more interesting; the traveller en- 
counters perhaps a musician marching along, 
strumming on banjos, and singing to the music ; 
crowds of gris-gris covered Jollofts and Mandin- 
goes, some of whom, I remarked, when they 
passed a white man, cast on him, as a detested 
Christian, a glance of contempt—aindeed, one 
old malignant wheeled about after we passed, and 
with a defiant gesture spat at our feet—petty 
chiefs, or perhaps Marabous (priests) attended 
by a sword, spear and bag bearer—the latter 
containing the Koran—and black soldiers, while 
the rest of the wayfarers consisted of white and 
black men, on horseback. 

After undergoing severe toil we arrived at the 
barrack, and much surprised was I, on finding 
that the tower I had descried from the sea-view, 
instead of belonging to the temple of peace, 
pertained to the more warlike edifice. When 
the officers had assembled at the table, on be- 
holding their respective visages, I thought I had 
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encountered a synod of patriarchs of old, as one 
and all displayed depending beards that would 
have done honour to a Nazarene; and the effect 
was grotesquely enhanced by the emaciated phy- 
siognomy of the wearers, whose eyes were dull 
and leaden, like those of boiled fish—and who, 
with these luxuriant hirsute appendages, pos- 
sessed nothing but bristles on their heads, the 
hair having been shaved off in the fevers they 
had suffered in the unhealthy season. An- 
other peculiarity distinguishing these persons— 
and one which afforded me much speculation— 
was a galvanic shock which now and again shook 
their attenuated frames; but this remarkable 
shudder was only, as I afterwards learnt, the 
remains of ague attacks. This illness or the 
ravages of the climate appears to injure the brain, 
so much so as to cause an idiotic vacancy in the 
features; an inability to express the thoughts in 
words; a forgetfulness of sentences and loss of 
ideas: but though these gentlemen were thus 
afflicted, they did not forget to unite in loudly 
bewailing the stern fate which had consigned 
them to such an unpleasant quarter, where was, 
they averred, neither society, amusements, books, 
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or even food, and where there was nothing 
earthly to eat except poultry, and no occupation 
(I suppose because military men are not much 
addicted to literary pursuits) except playing 
cards, quarrelling, and drinking. The place is 
garrisoned by a detachment of one company 
from each of the three West India Regiments, 
and the officers serve one year on the coast, at 
the expiration of which period they return to 
England, where they are permitted to remain a 
year, in order to recruit their health before re- 
joining their regiments in the West Indies. 
Bathurst was formerly garrisoned by a detach- 
ment from, or wing of, the African Regiment, a 
corps of white soldiers, condemned for crimes, 
but whose consequent punishment was remitted 
on condition of service in this regiment, hence 
called a condemned regiment, of which numerous 
traditions survive. It is said that officers and 
men were alike reckless and insubordinate, espe- 
cially as, in the case of the former, death had 
placed an offender beyond punishment of man, 
before authority for a court-martial could be 
received from England, or had effectually dis- 
posed of prosecutor and witnesses, or perhaps 
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all. In one of these cases a Colonel P , 
finding but six or eight rooms in barracks, and 
coveting these, presumed, on his authority, to 
order all his juniors to vacate, and thereupon 
took possession of the whole building. The 
ejected remonstrated, but, obtaining no redress, 
reported this tyrannical conduct to the Horse 
Guards; but when the order for the supercession 
and trial of the commander arrived at Bathurst, 
he and all the disputants were defunct. Three 
governors lie buried in the cemetery, but exactly 
in what spot none can tell, for, though monu- 
ments were sent out by their friends in England, 
when the stones arrived, those individuals who 
had buried the officials had followed them to the 
shades, and their successors knew not where to 


place the memorials. With tales such as these 
was the breakfast hour beguiled, together with 
the standard subject, the saying of the ‘Great 
O , whose latest pomposity had been ex- 
hibited at dinner on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 
when he said in his speech, ‘The O ’s heart 
throbs when he thinks of the West India Regi- 
ments, as the eminence he has attained has been 
through them ;”’ and—when he saw his audience 
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smiling, as though they imagined it was “ blar- 
ney,” and forgetting that they smiled at the idea 
of his eminence—he added, laying his hand on 
his heart, “ The O—— says it—it is enough.” 
After breakfast I ascended the highest eleva- 
tion in the island, which is the summit of the 
tower before mentioned, and from this eminence 
I surveyed the whole of the island of St. Mary: 
a vast unbroken dreary plain of malaria-exhaling 
jungle ; the mephitic vapours arising from which, 
in the day time, make the remainder of the 
landscape—an arid sandy track, devoid of any 
tree but a few palms, and the naked baobab, 
and of even the variety of a knoll—quiver and 
dance in the sun; while at night it is enshrouded 
in low-lying mist. The island is found to be 
but a sandbank, of horse-shoe form, the interior 
of which lies below the level of the sea and 
river ; the front, a little raised, opposes a barrier 
to the waters, and on the top of the bank the 
houses are built: the remainder of the island is 
occupied by a sandy road passing towards the 
mainland; the cemetery twice the size of the 
town; and endless mangrove swamps. And 
this was the region in which I was doomed to 
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sojourn, and celebrated in a printed song, shown 
me by the officers, written by the pompous 
O , asa “place of wealth and beauty!” to 


which he poetically invited the English public 
to flock. 

About twelve o’clock we descended the tower, 
and started for Government House; and, pro- 
ceeding on our way, we passed an iron market- 
place in the course of erection, the present 
market being the shade of the caoutchouc trees, 
where Jolloffs and mandingo men _lounged, 
smoked, and chatted; while the women, the 
vendors, squatted on the sand with their mer- 
chandize displayed before them, wrangling, 
chaffering with soldiers and other purchasers, 
and scolding their naked bead-covered progeny 
who wallowed in the sand. As the only mer- 
chandize I could discover consisted of dried 
fish, a few paw-paws and sweet potatoes, and 
perhaps a yam or so from Sierra Leone, a few 
yards of cotton stuffs, and natural curiosities, 


such as green parrots and monkeys, the utility 
of the new market appeared dubious; and so 
scanty was the exhibition of edibles, if the in- 
habitants depended on the market for supply, 
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the officers might justly complain of the scarcity 
of food. 

After toiling knee-deep through the burning 
sand, we reached Government House, a hand- 
some edifice; and, as the thermometer was 
standing one hundred and thirty-five degrees in 
the shade, I was glad to avail myself of the 
kindly shelter of a roof. 

We were speedily ushered into the presence 
of the Great O 
vested with an air of the most supreme conde- 


, Whose reception was in- 


scension, as with a histrionic wave of the hand, 
and a pompous “ Be seat-ed, gen-tle-men,” he 
motioned us to seats, in a manner worthy the 
monarch of a mighty kingdom, “strutting his 
little hour” on the boards of a minor theatre, 
and especially ludicrous in the governor of a 
petty colony; the directorship of which, few— 
even in these days, when a poor gentleman must 
take whatever office he can get—can be found 
to accept. This potentate, in reply to my 
queries, graciously imparted his commands, I 
should proceed to Sierra Leone ; whereat I some- 
what rejoiced, well aware that, however horrible 
a place it might be, it could not be worse, and 
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might be better, than Gambia. We speedily 
bowed ourselves from his Excellency’s presence, 
and I spent the remainder of the day in ex- 
ploring the town of Bathurst; and as I returned 
to sojourn here, and travelled in the surrounding 
country, I reserve for another occasion a further 
account. 

In the evening we returned to the Forerunner, 
which shortly afterwards put to sea, followed 
still by the flock of sea-birds. 
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Away again on the broad bosom of the ocean, 
doomed for days to suffer the monotony of the 
wide expanse of waters, with no amusement to 
occupy the time and enliven the weary hours, 
except the diversion derivable from noticing the 
peculiarities exhibited by the passengers, and 
with nothing to vary the sameness of the sea- 
voyage, save observation of the animated fre- 
quenters of the seas. 

However, to remark these last, was to me a 
source of never-ending interest,—to watch the 
silver flash of the flying-fish, as it glanced from 
wave to wave, tipping the crest of each billow, 
in order to moisten its fins, reminding me of an 
Irish horse leaping a stone wall, and, almost like 
a white sea-bird, away again in flight from its 
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relentless pursuers in the waters, only to fall 
a victim in the miserable destiny of its creation, to 
the necessities of the enemies of the air; to note 
the motions, and speculate upon the flock of sea- 
birds which again had rejoined, and had, ever 
since our departure from Madeira, followed in- 
cessantly in our wake. Whether their presence 
boded good or evil to the Forerunner and its 
passengers, remains to be seen ; but with respect 
to the supposed invisibility of their advent and 
departure, I, who, prompted by curiosity, had 
been ever watching them closely, and had 
observed that, whenever we approached land, they 
suddenly vanished, without my being able to 
discover the exact period of their flight, and 
returned no sooner than the land again grew dim, 
am inclined to give credence to the tale; but as 
they rejoined in a flock, consisting apparently of 
the same numbers as that which had left, it 
almost seemed that the flock which had borne us 
company from Madeira was the identical one now 
following, and interest was mingled with wonder 
at their marvellous strength and swiftness ; for 
even if the flock was not the same, certain 
I am that those birds which had followed 
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from Madeira to Teneriffe were the same; and 
hence, as the steamer progressed night and day, 
they must have kept pace with the vessel up- 
wards of 300 miles, which distance their un- 
ceasing gyrations must nearly have doubled. 
Although the peculiar characteristics of the 
passengers continued much the same, these were 
not altogether devoid of interest; the black 
gentleman of fortune still astounded us by the 
frequent changes of his garb; the earnest Church 
missionary, absorbed in his translation of the 
Bible, scarcely opened his mouth; the jovial 
Africans pursued their libations and laughter 
at the comicalities of our Buckstone, and beguiled 
the time by annihilating Chadband’s delusions 
respecting the salubriousness and the pleasant- 
ness of the land in which his lines were about to 
be cast, and by engaging him in sectarian discus- 
sions, which he—since he had adopted their 
prescription for antidote to the effects of climate 
—carried on, greatly to their amusement, with re- 
doubled rancour ; and they continued to expatiate 
on the horrors of the climate until the poor young 
German, fully determined to save himself, if any 
virtue existed in the antidote of tobacco, addicted 
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himself to it with augmented assiduity, and either 
smoked himself thin, or wasted away with appre- 
hension ; but the spirits of the enterprising and 
ardent Baikie became more elevated the nearer 
he approached the dangers of his destination. 

I may now notice the object of the Niger 
expedition. 

The Niger, Jaliba, or Quorra, is the greatest 
river on the West Coast of Africa, possibly the 
highway to the unknown centre of that continent, 
and it rolls its volumes to the ocean, disem- 
boguing through at least twenty-two or more 
mouths, each one in itself’ a great river, and 
which together constitute the deadly delta. As 
the supposed highway to the interior, numerous 
expeditions have been despatched to prosecute 
geographical discovery, and to pioneer com- 
mercial enterprise; but hitherto the pestilential 
horrors of the climate have decimated the adven- 
turers, and proved an insuperable bar to success. 
But another devoted band, under the leadership 
of one of the survivors of a former expedition, 
Mr. Beecroft, H. M. Consul at Fernando Po, 
with whom our friend of the curious countenance 
had been previously associated, and with Dr. 
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Baikie, second in command, had been organized, 
its object being to ascertain the source of the 
Niger, and general geographical discovery: to 
gain some information concerning the interior ; 
and to endeavour to open a trade with the natives 
dwelling on the banks of that noble stream, 
partly with a view of civilizing the savages; of 
teaching them the advantages of legitimate com- 
merce, instead of selling their people as slaves, 
with the view of annihilating that infamous 
traffic; and with the hope of establishing com- 
mercial relations. Some suppose the Niger 
communicates with an immense inland sea or 
lake, from which, as from a reservoir, flow the 
greater number of the large African rivers, whose 
sources have hitherto been unvisited; others 
contend that it rises in certain unknown moun- 
tains; again, it is thought to be tributary to the 
Nile, or the Nile to it; and that the Gambia, 
Senegal, and other mighty waters disemboguing 
into the sea, with mouths hundreds of miles 
apart, are branches of, or communicate with it, 
forming, in short, a network of rivers, and a vast 
continental delta. ‘These conjectures are chiefly 
founded on information gleaned from negroes, 
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and may or may not be partially correet; but as 
any report must have travelled through so many 
different tribes and languages, no authentic in- 
telligence can be gained: indeed, the dialect or 
the speech of the tribes located on the banks, 
changes—as said our friend—every thirty miles, 
which knowledge caused him to ridicule the idea 
of the German linguist being appointed to the 
expedition, to learn ‘‘the tongue.’ If this en- 
terprise succeed; that of Captains Burton and 
Speke, up the Nile, and Livingstone’s explora- 
tions up the Zambesi, a few months will solve 
the vexed problem of the African rivers, 
which event must be generally regarded with 
interest. 

During this portion of the voyage, I gleaned 
from the ‘‘Palm-oil doctor,” some idea of 
“Life in a Palm-oil River.” These palm-oil 
agents reside ever on board the receiving hulks, 
from whence they enjoy the lovely view of a 
broad muddy river, flowing silently and slug- 
gishly along among slimy mangrove swamps, 
and of an expanse of country, the never-changing 
face of which, overhung with yellow mephitic 
vapour, is perfectly flat, level with the water, and 
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covered with bush, the vegetable deposits from 
which, decaying and festering in the damp and 
sweltering under the influence of a tropic sun, 
emit at night an intolerable miasma. So deadly 
is the climate they dare seldom venture ashore, 
and the only excitement they ever experience is 
to watch for alligators floating lazily along the 
stream; to emulate with one another which 
shall first collect a cargo; to scrutinize the shore 
through their telescopes, and when a canoe is 
seen putting off, to speculate whether it contains 
palm oil, which drops in thus slowly by gallons 
and puncheons,—each one, whether it is bound 
for his hulk or that of a rival; the anxious hope 
as lt approaches, and the corresponding disap- 
pointment when it is seen dodging off to a neigh- 
bour’s hulk. Or, when socially inclined, the 
excitement consists in visiting each hulk at night, 
and instead of entering by the usual mode, to 
scramble in at the cabin windows, and pulling 
the occupant from his berth, compel him, willing 
or unwilling, to produce strong water, and make 
a night of it. Who can wonder that these 
wretched exiles, wearied with ennut, and de- 
pressed by their solitary existence and the influ- 
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ence of the horrid climate, should have recourse 
to artificial stimulants, in order to support their 
spirits? And who does not marvel that men 
can be found, who, even in the hope of acquiring 
a fortune in three years, if they live so long,— 
‘‘but there’s the rub,”—will undertake such a 
business? for if they live through the term, 
which they seldom do, though they return home 
with ample means, yet their broken health renders 
miserable the remainder of their existence. The 
greatest enemies to trade, and of the success of 
the palm-oil agents, are the slave-dealers, who 
pay for their miserable freight in hard cash; and 
as the chief men delight in doubloons, and little 
trouble is involved in seizing and selling their 
people, while much labour is required in the 
preparations of palm oil, in payment for which 
they only obtain the less current stuffs, they 
uphold the slave trade, and the presence of the 
slaver in the river is denoted to the unfortunate 
agents by the absence of their usual excitement 
—no longer canoes come alongside with palm 
oil—and by the total cessation of traffic. Our 
Palm-oil doctor was now returning either to 
make a fortune or to find a grave among the 
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dreary mangrove swamps of the Bonny River. 
Let us hope the former. 

The Palm-oil doctor has led me into a long 
digression, from the pursuit of which I now 
return to the concurrent events of the voyage. 

One morning, at the expiration of a few days 
after our departure from Gambia, land was 
sighted, and as the vessel approached the shore a 
lighthouse became visible, which distinguishing 
mark proclaimed the point Cape Sierra Leone, 
reminding me that my voyage would shortly 
terminate; and the passengers—much to the 
mutual regret of many—that our heterogeneous 
but cheerful community must soon be broken up, 
and its members scattered and dispersed,—never, 
perhaps, to meet again. 

As the vessel proceeded and passed down the 
coast, I examined with anxiety, and viewed 
with interest, the land of my destined sojourn, 
eamestly hopmg to find that it—unlike the 
Gambia—possessed a loveliness of aspect which 
should in some measure compensate for the 
reputed horrors of the climate; and as the ship 
went onward, and the panorama was unfolded, 
I was delighted to discover my anticipations 
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were not disappointed, and that, instead of 
being a sterile sand-bank like the island of St. 
Mary, it presented a fertile and varied surface 
of exquisite and peculiar beauty. In the dis- 
tance rose, with outline sharp and defined 
against the clear blue sky, the wood-clothed 
serrated mountain ridges of the Lioness range, 
while, in the foreground, luxuriant vegetation of 
vivid verdancy crowded to the water’s edge, and 
revealed between the emeraldine foliage and the 
narrow fringe of white surf which margined the 
clear cerulean tide, a thin streak of the rich red 
soil from which the profuse vegetation springs, 
the whole producing a coinbination of contrast 
and brilliant colouring which invests the coast 
with the peculiar style of beauty for which it is 
famed. 

When the vessel, cleaving its way through 
the blue water and under the cloudless sky, 
neared Freetown, the approach disclosed an 
enchanting panoramic view. On the one hand 
lay “King Tom Point,” a cultivated level, a 
wilderness of luxuriant verdure—the scene all 
bright green and red, like a child’s first attempt 
at landscape drawing—and of dense and varied 
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foliage. Here nodding palms uplifted their 
heads above umbrageous groves, over which 
towered—like gigantic Prince of Wales’ plumes 
—the graceful bamboo, flinging wide itS arms 
of feathery foliage. Beyond, at the foot of a 
succession of hills, each one rising above the 
other, stood Freetown, the capital of the colony, 
sombre, starched, stiff; which Puritanical ap- 
pearance is caused by the straight streets run- 
ning parallel to and at right angles with one 
another, and the roads—red lines, bordered with 
bright green turf, all unrelieved by any promi- 
nent object except the cathedral, in itself like a 
large barn converted into a parish church. A 
little above the city, and situated on an emi- 
nence, stood Fort Thornton, the Government 
House, from the ramparts of which waved slug- 
gishly the Union Jack of England: and beyond 
it and higher still, the barracks, built—unlike 
the generality of such edifices in _pestilential 
climates —in a very healthy situation; and 
further still above them rise a wooded, rugged 
range of mountains. On the other hand lay 
the woody Bullom shore; between it and Free- 
town, blue water, on the bosom of which floated 
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numerous vessels, and in front extended, as far 
as the eye might reach, a diversified plain, 
through which meandered, glittering like bur- 
nished glass and like silvery serpents, the river 
Rokelle and its tributaries, until the convolu- 
tions dwindled in distance like shining threads, 
and were lost in a range of mountains but dimly 
discernible. The whole was canopied by a 
sapphire sky, in the midst of which shone the 
fierce sun, pouring down that flood of light 
which produces the clear definition and sharp 
outline of light and shade peculiar to the tropics, 
and here invests, with additional lumination, the 
prevailing red and green. The scene altogether 
was one of extraordinary beauty, a beauty 
peculiar to Sierra Leone, and unparalleled in 
any other part of the world, and which has 
earned for it the not inapt appellation of “a 
lovely charnel-house;” an alluring, but treach- 
erous beauty, which smiles only to deceive, and 
whose most lovely lines ambush pale Death with 
ever uplifted spear. But, as the colouring is 
thus garish, the light lurid, and the transition 
from light to shade abrupt and defined, and as 
the landscape lacks that delicate haze—like the 
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bloom on a ripe plum—the soft chiaroscuro of 
European scenery, which ameliorates every out- 
line, and while it obscures the view yet leaves 
scope to fancy; and as the charms of Sierra 
Leone are dazzling and obtrusive, and the whole 
effect somewhat startling and overpowering, 
which forcibly arrests the eye, and commands 
instead of invites admiration, the word beauty 
does not correctly describe the characteristic 
features; but the idea would be better conveyed 
by the word splendour: the one is like a modest 
beauty, shrinking from scrutiny, and concealing 
her loveliness as with a veil, and causing food 
for imagination, ‘‘a joy for ever;” while the 
other is comparable only to the meretricious 
magnificence of the stage belle, blazing with 
jewels amid the glare of footlights, the splendour 
of whose appearance seizes and momentarily 
captivates the eye, and whose every charm is 
adventitiously enhanced and obtruded to the 
gaze, leaving nothing to imagination, and the 
effect evanescent, once seen and all seen, and 
repetition of the spectacle palling the senses. 
But Sierra Leone has yet another aspect, as 
I afterwards beheld it, and perhaps, then, too 
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much like the stage beauty divested of adven- 
titious accessories, I mean during the rainy 
season, when tornadoes sweep over the land— 
when the rain incessantly pours down in torrents 
from a dull leaden-coloured sky, converting the 
streets into turgid water-courses; when each 
ditch pours into every ravine and gully its 
lashing, leaping stream, from whence, rushing 
to the brooks, a muddy volume rolls into, and 
dyes, for miles around, the surface of the sea. 

No sooner was the anchor down, than the 
black gentleman of fortune exhibited. himself on 
deck before our wondering vision, habited in a 
full-dress evening suit, assumed, I suppose, in 
honour of the eventful occasion of the visit of 
his illustrious self to the place of his nativity, 
and in order to impress the minds of his com- 
patriots with a becoming sense of his importance 
and their own insignificance; and shortly after- 
wards the vessel was boarded by a host of black 
boatmen, neatly dressed in European garments, 
and importunate for hire, with none of whom 
would our civilized black, though heartily wel- 
comed and addressed by name, condescend to 
hold communion. 
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The baggage of the departing passengers was 
now hoisted from the hold; and the ex-navy 
man and his bride, the German church mis- 
sionary and his kind matronly wife, and myself, 
prepared to bid adieu to our fellow-voyagers ; 
and while I was engaged in selecting a boat, 
one of the boatmen accosted me, much to my 
astonishment, with ‘‘ Heigh, Massa LIJlud, how 
you do? me bery glad to see you here again ; 
hope you well, Massa!’ And, considering I 
had never been on the Continent before, well 
might I be surprised that this fellow should 
know my name! But I soon discovered that 
the astute rascal had read the name painted on 
my luggage, and that his pretended acquain- 
tance was merely a cunning device practised in 
order to gain my ear and my patronage. 

Before seating myself in the boat, my jovial 
African friends insisted on my descending into 
the saloon, there to drink a stirrup cup, a foam- 
ing beaker of champagne, and—as the death, 
at Fernando Po, of Mr. Beacroft, the leader of 
the Niger expedition, had been here reported 
to us—to hail Dr. Baikie, head of the expe- 
dition, and to drink to his health and success; 
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and then I parted from my hearty, genial, good- 
humoured, if not refined companions, all of 
whom I hoped to meet again. 

As I was pulled over the flashing waters of 
the harbour, the scene presented was both en- 
livening and cheerful. Numerous boats crossed 
to and fro, the boatmen singing in unison, to the 
strokes of their oars, a wild, but pleasing refrain, 
and the quay was animated by busy crowds 
occupied in loading and unloading vessels. 

While proceeding on my way I heard from 
seaward the report of a gun, and turning round 
beheld the little Forerunner, the tiny craft which 
had carried me safely across the ocean, standing 
out to sea. I felt, as her hull lessened in the dis- 
tance, as though the last link connecting me with 
England was now severed ; that I stood a friend- 
less stranger in a deadly climate; and that as I 
had parted from some on board with whom I 
had contracted a sincere friendship, it was im- 
probable we should meet again, I confess I felt 
depressed in spirit. I earnestly wished good 
luck to my departing associates ;—that Dr. 
Baikie might return home to reap his meed of 
fame; that the talented erratic individual I 
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have called Buckstone might prosper; that the 
jovial Palm-oil doctor might meet good luck 
and make his fortune; that the solemn German 
might not die of fear before he reached his 
destination; and even the Baptist preacher— 
as a reward for the amusement he had afforded 
us—that every anticipation might be fulfilled, 
and that he would grow his own vines, and sit 
under his own fig-tree, at 

God speed you, my friends, and God speed 
you, little Forerunner! but the best wishes are 
powerless in averting doom. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SIERRA LEONE,—COSTUME AT SIERRA 
LEONE,— INHABITANTS OF FREETOWN.—STREET CRIES.—THE 
LIBERATED AFRICAN YARD,—THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Berore proceeding with my personal narrative, 

I may relevantly here introduce a synopsis of 

.the history of Sierra Leone. 

According to the records, a peninsula on 
the western coast of Africa, called by its in- 
habitants Romarong, was discovered by the 
then great maritime nation, the Portuguese, in 
the person of Piedro de Cintra, about a.D. 1480, 
—nearly a century previous to the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope,—and, on the sup- 
position that the mountains were infested with 
lions, was dubbed by the strangers Sierra Leoa; 
but if, as naturalists declare, that beast of prey 
never frequented this part of the coast, the 
designation was a misnomer, and the mistake 
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arose probably from the sign-conveyed descrip- 
tion of the aborigines, who intended to express 
the homicidal tendencies of the leopard, which 
creature in reality roamed the woods; but the 
adventurers probably then unacquainted with 
this last, but comparatively familiar, either by 
tradition or otherwise, with the lion, understood 
their gestures to indicate the lord of the 
forest. Some, however, imagine the appella- 
tion derived from the fact, as they say—but 
which I have been unable to perceive—that 
the outline of the mountain range somewhat 
resembles the figure of a lion or lioness; others, 
again, imagine that because the rollers breaking 
on the shore produce here a peculiarly hoarse, 
hollow sound, the forests, which then grew to the 
water's edge, caught up, repeated, and re-echoed 
the roar, which reverberation the adventurers 
mistook for the bellowing of beasts of prey ; but, 
since the place was called, not Terra Leoa, or 
Llanos Leoa—the land or plains of the Lion 
—hbut the Lion range, as though the name were 
particularly connected with the hills alone, I 
opine this derivation is erroneous; yet, as such 
is the case, and as the place is called the 
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Lioness, and not the Lion range, some corro- 
boration is thus afforded to a tradition existing, 
which relates that a lioness, the scourge and 
terror of the Portuguese colonists, haunted the 
range, and that the region derived its name from 
this circumstance ; still, as naturalists assert that 
lions never frequented this coast, if any depend- 
ence is to be placed on the tradition, the Euro- 
peans must have mistaken the leopard for the 
lioness, and hence the name of the place. 

Sierra Leone was long retained by the Portu- 
guese as a depot for slaves, and was at length 
ceded or sold, about 1730, to the Royal African 
Company, a corporate body established temp. 
Charles II., to which—like the late East India 
Company—a charter was granted, and privi- 
leges and monopolies accorded. It is interest- 
ing to observe how England, as she gradually 
became a great maritime power, pes pro pede, 
absorbed the settlements on the coast, and else- 
where, belonging to other nations. In 1669, 
about thirty years after she had commenced to 
colonize the West India Islands, she first gained 
a footing on the coast at Gambia; she next 
secured Sierra Leone; and then Accra (Dutch), 
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D’Elmina (Portuguese), on the Gold Coast. 
When this company was dissolved, compensa- 
tion being made for its “lands, castles, forts, and 
slaves,” the settlement passed, temp. 1752, into 
the hands of another association—the African 
Company, and under its auspices was managed 
on philanthropic principles, that is, the lands 
were cultivated by free labourers, with the view 
to prove that the negro is capable of working 
without coercion, like a civilized being; with the 
hope to teach him the advantages of legitimate 
commerce, and by this means to annihilate the 
slave trade; and in the idea that the blacks, 
maltreated by their chiefs, and sold as slaves, 
would flock to freedom and safety. But these 
theories, like so many others, and especfally 
those of the present day relating to Government, 
though apparently sound, failed in practice ; 
and accordingly, after the American War of 
Independence, new life was infused into the 
settlement by the introduction of loyal blacks, 
who, unable to remain in their own country, 
were given grants of lands here, where their 
descendants still remain, pride themselves on 
their civilization, and call themselves “ Nova 
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Scotians” and “settlers,” in distinction from 
the aborigines and present black immigrants. 
Contemporaneous with the emancipation of 
slaves, and the attempted suppression of the 
slave trade, the settlement was vested in the 
Crown, since which period—after a futile attempt 
to introduce white settlers, who, being the sweep- 
ings of the streets of seaport towns, male and 
female, brought with them horrible immorality 
and vice, and all of whom consequently suc- 
cumbed to the pestilential climate in the course 
of a few months— it has remained a depot for 
the Africans captured in the slavers, and here 
they are liberated and apprenticed to trades, or 
induced to enlist in West India regiments, after 
the expiration of which term they are free to 
go whithersoever they will. 

I now return to my narrative. 

The quay presented a busy, animated scene, 
something similar to that on the shore at Gambia ; 
but here among the crowd the European element 
was larger; and, although the blacks engaged 
in loading and unloading the vessels exhibited 
themselves almost in a state of nature, the Euro- 
pean dress preponderated among the rest. 
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I landed, and no sooner had I set foot ashore 
than I was speedily seized upon by a crowd of 
young negroes, each one vociferously volunteering 
to guide me to my destination, and importu- 
nately clamouring for my patronage; and what 
between the attempted extortion—to resist 
which I had been prepared by our Buckstone— 
of the boatmen, their insolence and noise, I 
was nearly distracted. However, I made my 
selection of a guide, whereupon a derisive groan 
and a chorus of shouts arose from the crowd, 
each one vaunting his superior qualifications,— 
“ Heigh, massa, look at- him; him no good; 
him too tupid for true; take me, massa;” and 
with that the whole gang notwithstanding my pro- 
testations, and undeterred by my threats, and, 
it must be confessed, by my execrations, per- 
tinaciously followed ; but in so doing my 
selected guide, who happened to be shirtless, 
accosted one of the crowd with, ‘‘ You sar, why 
me no good, eh?” On which the other, who 
boasted that garment, and wore a hat—which 
covering was wanted to the first—but no 
trousers, held my pilot at arm’s length, and, 
surveying him from top to toe with an air of 
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ineffable disdain, said—turning him round like 
a teetotum, as though positively beneath con- 
tempt—“ You got no shirt—you no gentleman.” 
Those gentlemen, however, shortly commenced 
to beg with an importunate volubility equalled 
only by the beggars infesting Cork and Dublin, 
or those in Lisbon: ‘Massa, please give me a 
copper.” 

I proceeded at once to inspect the city; and 
still accompanied by the sable imps, a self-elected 
body—not to say black—guard, which, unde- 
terred by every threat, remonstrance, and even 
hostile demonstration, pertinaciously continued 
to dog my steps, I passed through the streets 
of Freetown. What object these youths had 
in view, succeeding events will disclose. The 
heat was not so intensely oppressive as at 
the Gambia, and the roads being hard and good 
the traveller does not suffer so much inconve- 
nience in his progress as at the latter place; and, 
indeed, so amusing is the scene, that whatever 
disagreeables he may otherwise undergo, the 
comprehension of them is temporarily merged 
in pleasurable excitement. Here were to be 
seen emaciated whites mounted on the small 
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ponies of the country or on foot, painfully drag- 
ging themselves along with feeble limbs—miser- 
able spectres gliding listlessly ; brown and black 
“ ventlemen ” riding—according to the invariable 
negro custom—recklessly along ; black soldiers ; 
semi-military black police, clad in white linen ; 
black people neatly attired in European gar- 
ments, the females having bright kerchiefs round 
their heads, one and all rejoicing in gay green, 
blue, or scarlet damask petticoats—of the 
material with which curtains are made—(and, as 
I afterwards discovered, the absence of such 
garment betokens the most miserable abyss of 
poverty, entitling the poor creatures to the 
scornful commiseration of the crowd of more 
fortunate fellows), and all having children bound 
on their backs; and the whole motley crowd 
sprinkled with semi-nude savages, and with tall 
blacks of the Mandingo tribe, dressed like Jol- 
‘offs, many of whom stalked along, holding aloft 
an European silk umbrella, while some of the 
semi-nude savages and poorer negroes strutted 
consequentiously, and triumphantly bearing but 
little more than the framework of that umbra- 
geous convenience. 
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As I passed on, my ears were assailed with street 
cries equalling—nay exceeding—in dissonance, 
anything of this nature even in London; which 
horrid sounds emanated from women who carried 
on their heads, in addition to their progeny, cer- 
tain huge calabashes, and shrilly advertised their 
contents—‘“‘ pam-win” (palm wine), ‘ aballa,” 
‘‘oleeleh,” and “acaracro;” which first is a 
liquid extracted, by a process hereinafter to be 
described, from the palm tree, and, when drunk 
new, is a refreshing and wholesome beverage, 
but, when fermented, an intoxicating and madden- 
ing liquor ; the last three are Sierra Leone—or, 
as the name is pronounced by the inhabitants, 
‘‘ Silly-own ”—delicacies, condiments highly 
seasoned with peppers and partly compounded of 
palm oil. From one building, a school-house, 
arose the hum of juvenile voices wearily drawl- 
ing forth, with that melancholy intonation 
peculiar to parish-school tuition, their dismal 
lessons; lustily shouting responses in negro 
patois or bellowing forth, in all the discordance 


’ 


of negro voice, the familiar— 
“ Oh let us be jyfool, jyfool, jyfool, jyfool :” 
with which invitation to be musically joyful, 
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I, a wretched exile in a barbarous country and 
a pestilential climate, felt but little inclination 
to comply, and which indeed seemed a mockery 
of my misery; while from another place, a dis- 
senting school, or a religious meeting, came forth 
the favourite negro hymn— 
“ Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
Heigh! for the land of Canaan ! 


Canaan is a pretty spot, 
I’m off to the land of Canaan.”’ 


Proceeding on my way, I reached the cathe- 
dral, and seeing the door open I entered, and 
there I beheld a clergyman, ‘ black ”—as Buck- 
stone would have said, had he been present— 
“as the ace of spades,” performing the ceremony 
of baptism on that most wretched specimen of 
humanity, a Sierra Leone white child, whose 
little sisters, with prematurely aged faces, stood 
around. The interior of the edifice was plain and 
simple as the most bigoted low-churchman could 
desire, and the only peculiarity consisted in a 
monument and a beautiful and expressive marble 
bust by Chantrey, of a distinguished philanthro- 
pist, placed in a most remarkable position. It re- 
presented the philanthropist looking downwards, 
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and was obviously intended by the sculptor to 
have been placed above the congregation, with 
features benignantly regarding his sable pro- 
tégés below; but instead of his idea being carried 
out, the wretched barbarian to whom had been 
entrusted this duty, had placed the effigy a little 
above the level of the pews, the effect produced 
by which position was, that the poor philanthropist 
appeared either shy and afraid to look the people 
in the face, or engaged in closely scrutinizing the 
boots of the assemblage. 

I then bent my steps towards that interesting 
spot, “The Liberated African Yard,” which is 
a building devoted to the reception of the cap- 
tives recovered from the slave vessels by Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, and where the poor creatures 
remain comfortably fed and tended until the 
ship has been, by legal process, duly declared 
a prize. 

The process with regard to the slaves is this: 
when a slaver is brought into harbour, the 
slaves are landed, marched to the Liberated 
African Yard, where they are kindly received, 
their fears soothed, and to them are admitted 
the populace, among whom frequently are to be 
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found countrymen previously liberated, who 
explain their own position and endeavour to elicit 
information as evidence—if evidence is wanting 
—towards the condemnation of the vessel. 
But, strange to say—as I afterwards discovered 
when cruising in search of slavers—though free- 
dom is at stake, and the captives have but to 
choose between emancipation and chains, this 
testimony is not easily extracted. The difficulty 
thus experienced is caused by the fact, that be- 
fore the miserable freight quits its native shore, 
the medicine-men perform mystic incantations, 
and inculcate and impress the minds of the 
poor deluded creatures with the belief, that 
though they may be far distant, the influence 
of the enchanter’s spells follows them, and if they 
divulged to white men their position as bonds- 
men, they will inevitably burst and die. Im- 
mediately after the condemnation of the vessel 
their countrymen explain to them that they 
are offered the choice of apprenticeship in Sierra 
Leone, or enlistment in the West India regi- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


STREETS AND HOUSES OF FREETOWN.—RESIDENCE AT SIERRA 
LEONE.—THE KROOMEN,—THE ACOO TRIBE.—THE EBOES.—THE 
KING OF THE EBOES.—SOCIETY AT SIERRA LEONE.—ABSENCE OF 
MOSQUITOES.—CURSE OF INSEOTS. 


Havine quitted the Liberated African Yard, I 
proceeded to perambulate the city, and I now 
record the impression received by my mind’s 
eye. 

The roadways are composed of broken brick- 
looking material, and are bounded on each side 
by strips of soft green Bermuda grass, the bril- 
liant colour contrasting curiously with the bright 
red roads. The streets running parallel with the 
water, together with some which run at right 
angles with it, are enclosed by large, and several 
fine substantial houses, built of the same peculiar 
volcanic substance used in Goree and Gambia 
for similar purpose; but here they generally 
partake more of the European character, though 
many of the edifices are surrounded by piazzas 
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sometimes jealousied. The majority of these 
domiciles are what they would be termed in any 
other place, shops—here called, in that spirit of 
shabby gentility which distinguishes colonists, 
stores; though as the owners, merchants as they 
call themselves, sell, by retail, a needle or a yard 
of ribbon, and themselves serve behind a counter, 
the difference is not easily discovered ; and yet 
they will feel insulted if, in ignorance, any one 
should term the mart by its proper name, them- 
selves designated anything but merchants, and 
addressed as ‘“esquires.” As the wayfarer 
walks the streets, he is struck with the neglected, 
deserted appearance of nearly all the best houses 
—except those occupied by missionaries—indi- 
cating a condition the reverse of prosperous ; 
which decadent state—as such wonderful field for 
traffic amongst the natives is open, as a teeming 
population exists, and labour ought therefore to 
be cheap and plentiful, and the soil bears the 
highest reputation for fertility—puzzles the spec- 
tator. 

The second-class streets, such as the Pademba 
road, are composed of small shops in which 
are vended various native commodities; or of 
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grog-shops, which here, as in England, abound, 
and which here, too, frequently pour forth an 
inebriate throng, and are the scourge, the curse 
of the place. 

The best class of tenements in this and in 
the other inferior quarters of the town, consists 
merely of a wooden frame raised upon stone 
pillars, which frame is merely boarded, roofed 
with shingle, partitioned’ and jealousied, and the 
dwelling is complete, and in this hot climate, 
quite sufficient for every reasonable requirement. 
The remaining structures are mere negro-huts, 
each one nestling amid its grove of shady, 
waving plantain or banana trees, whose broad 
green leaves throw a pleasant shade over the 
hut, and over the little square cane-fenced en- 
closure which surrounds each domicile. 

These huts are generally one story high, 
and erected with poles, on the top of which is 
placed the roof, which is covered with wooden 
tiles, called shingles, or thatched with the foliage 
of the bamboo, and the sides of the edifice are 
generally made of wood, or of watling work, 
plastered with mud; and in front usually runs a 
piazza, roughly jealousied. 
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Here, at all hours of the day, may be seen the 
negro gentleman, sleeping in his hammock en- 
joying his otiwm cum dignitate, and indulging in 
his fragrant weed, while the ‘‘ Mammee” pounds 
the edibles in huge mortars; feeds the numerous 
pigs and poultry, milks the goats, tills the bit of 
garden, or, in a state of nature, paddles in the 
stream, washing clothes by beating them with 
stones—which process, by the way, causes one’s 
white trousers to return from the wash with the 
buttons hammered into bullets. 

Freetown is divided into several quarters, the 
best of which is occupied indiscriminately by 
Europeans, half-castes, ‘‘ Nova-Scotians” or 
settlers, some few descendants of liberated slaves; 
together with certain immigrants who have natu- 
ralized themselves and settled here for the pur- 
poses of trade,—all of whom are the tradesmen 
and artificers ; but the remaining black population, 
swayed by that peculiar clannish sentiment which 
is SO conspicuous a trait in the African character, 
has divided itself spontaneously into distinct 
communities, each consisting of the members of 
one particular tribe, who congregete together in 
their special portion of the city, and hold them- 
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selves as much aloof from other races which 
inhabit other parts as each would when dwelling 
in its native wilds. These are generally the 
liberated Africans; and as slaves have been 
obtained from almost every race of the inferior 
tribes ; the slavers bearing them captured by our 
cruisers; and the slaves liberated and settled 
here, the observer may find representatives of 
each African tribe located together in the same 
spot, retaining its customs—such as are per- 
mitted by the laws which govern the settlement ; 
and being a nation in miniature, the inquirer 
may familiarize himself almost with the history 
and the manners and customs of each people. 
Hence, there is a Kroo-town, composed entirely 
of Kroomen; and other portions where the 
Acoos, Eboes, and Congos or Guinea men 
dwell, and villages in the country where are 
found Mandingoes, Kossous, and Timmanees. 

I proceed to relate the experience gained by 
subsequent residence in Sierra Leone. The 
Kroomen are not liberated Africans, but immi- 
grants from the Kroo country, which stretches 
along the coast between Capes Mesurado and 
Palmas, where they follow the occupation of 
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fishermen. They are distinguished by a tattoo 
line descending perpendicularly down the fore- 
head as far as the bridge of the nose; and 
though they cannot be classed with the superior 
tribes, such as the Jolloffs and Mandingoes, 
their physical appearance 1s comely, or, as I 
should more correctly say, comely in comparison 
with that of the Guinea negro. Their govern- 
ment appears to be patriarchal in character, and 
their religion—on which subject they may not 
easily be induced to converse—seems to be 
Deistical, but their god is approached by 
numberless intercessors and minor deities. 
Each European setilement on the coast possesses 
its colony of Kroomen, and its Kroo-town— 
which quarter is at Freetown, the largest of the 
native localities ; and the men being generally sea- 
men, and sometimes grooms, but always one or the 
other, each settlement would appear to have im- 
ported with it the national predilection for the sea. 
They man the merchant vessels whose crews have 
died ; often constitute the whole crew of a ship 
returning to Europe, and partly man the British 
cruisers, and are reputed to be excellent sailors, 
brave, faithful, sober, docile, and intelligent. 
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They are shipped in a peculiar manner, some- 
what as follows. Application is made to the 
head man of the quarter, who appoints a certain 
person, having authority among the Kroos, to 
obtain the requisite number, and these duly 
secured, the whole band enter together, and 
pay implicit obedience to the chief of the gang; 
obey his instructions, and are amenable only to 
his rules and punishments. The captain of the 
vessel, when desirous to punish a Krooman, 
complains to the head-man, who inflicts sum- 
mary justice, and as his orders are never dis- 
obeyed, or his judgment impeached, it would 
appear as though he exercised some powerful 
and mysterious influence over his people ; and as 
he himself is equally attentive to the orders of 
the captain, the links in the chain of responsi- 
bility and discipline are complete. The Kroo- 
man thus passes his days upon the sea, in the 
service of Europeans, irrespective of nationality; 
and when he has amassed a competency—that is, 
a sum sufficient to buy wives—he returns to his 
own country to end his life in that state which, 
to an African, converts the world into para- 
dise—idleness. 
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The Acoos emanate from somewhere south of 
Sierra Leone, and if I may judge of the unso- 
phisticated aboriginal nation by the people I 
have encountered belonging to the race, it must 
be an interesting and extraordinary tribe, de- 
cidedly superior to all southern races, if not to 
the generality of our own agricultural and 
manufacturing peasant population ; at all events 
this people is superior in intelligence to all 
others who are exported for slaves. The natives 
of this tribe inhabiting Sierra Leone are either 
liberated slaves or have settled here for the 
purposes of trade, and are distinguished by 
tattoed marks in the cheeks, which scarifications 
increase in number according to the rank of the 
individual, and are very numerous in one of 
princely lineage. 

The Acoo is a fire-worshipper, and, though 
black, is a perfect Jew in disposition, and some- 
what so in physiognomy; is perhaps the most 
commercially disposed, as well as acute trader 
of all creatures, not even excepting a Hebrew or 
an Aberdonian, and will assuredly overreach one 
in a bargain, as will either of those two people, 
or as a Yorkshireman in horse dealing. Several 
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of the best “stores” in Freetown belong to 
natives of this tribe, one of whom possesses 
several large and small vessels, but, being un- 
able to write, keeps his accounts to a fraction by 
means of pebbles; and nearly all the native 
non-commissioned officers of the West India 
regiment belong to this nation. To this people 
M. Du Chaillu must refer, when he said in his 
vague manner (speaking at the meeting of the 
British Association, Manchester), alluding to 
“some Southern tribe :’— 

‘“* These negroes possess an imaginative mind, 
are astute speakers, sharp traders, great liars, 
possessing great powers of dissimulation, and 
are far from being, in many respects, the stupid 
people they are supposed to be. In making 
bargains they are as shrewd as any. European, 
if not more so.” 

These people are distinguished by another 
characteristic, and this is their peculiar polish of 
manner, their affability, and “gentlemanly ”—if 
the term is applicable—demeanour. This quality 
may originate in “ dissimulation”—like the con- 
ventional courtesy of civilized society, particularly 
among ladies, who wax the more polite towards 
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those of their own sex they hate the most; but 
it certainly is peculiar as regards the negro; 
and in these days of equality of all kinds, and 
particularly between white and black ‘‘men and 
brothers,” irrespective of rank, is a desirable 
qualification in a servant. I shall never forget 
the respectful politeness, almost polished grace, 
of an Acoo groom I had when in Jamaica; and 
then, before I knew anything respecting African 
tribes, wondered why his manners were so 
superior to other blacks. Among the Acoos 
a peculiar custom obtains after the death of 
one of their people, and is as follows :—About 
ten days after, the relatives and friends meet, 
and beat tom-toms, and dance the kick-araboo, 
or dance of death, which represents the last 
throes and death-agony of a man i eatremis. 
This din is maintained until the ‘‘duppy,” or 
ghost of the deceased, appears, or is supposed 
to appear; and whoever first sees the “ wraith” 
is the first in the company fated to die; and it is 
said that not ovly is the ghost really seen, but 
that the death of the seer invariably occurs. 
And since highly-gifted Englishmen, as in the 
ease of Lord Littleton, have succumbed to like 
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superstitions or imaginative influences, who shall 
wonder at the benighted savage ? 

The Eboes come from the south, in the 
vicinity of the delta of the Niger, are tole- 
rably good-looking, are perhaps the most savage 
of all the African tribes, are addicted to 
human sacrifices,: and are cannibals, whose 
teeth are filed to sharp points in order to en- 
able them to deal satisfactorily with a tough 
human subject. However, as I gather from 
a conversation which took place between an 
artillery officer and a servant of mine, a native 
of this race, they do not eat one another, but 
devour only their enemies. This dialogue ran 
as follows :— 

“‘Do you nyam (eat) one another ?” 

‘‘Oh no, massa,” replied the man in a tone 
denoting horror at such an implication. 

“Well, but you eat men?” responded the 
interrogator. 

‘‘Oh yes, massa,” returned the Eboe. 

“Come, would you nyam me?” asked the 
other. 

‘No tank ye, massa!” exclaimed the face- 
tious savage, regarding his questioner, who was 
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somewhat emaciated, just as we should examine 
a fowl suspected of antiquity. 

“Would you nyam your massa ?” 

‘“‘No, me not nyam massa,” was the answer. 

‘Well, then, suppose somebody kill your 
massa, and you catch that person and kill him, 
would you nyam him ?” 

“‘Of course,” was the reply. 

This nation practises a curious custom at the 
interment of their relatives, as described by the 
Palm-oil doctor. When they bury their dead, 
the sorrowing friends place a tube in the earth, 
communicating with the body of the deceased, 
and down this tube they, in after times, pour 
palm wine and other liquids, for the sustenance 
of the soul of the departed, and even medicines, 
which libation they imagine will produce the 
same effect upon the offerer as though absorbed 
by himself. Thus an Eboe will come to a 
surgeon—‘ Doctor, me sickee;” and when given 
the proper medicine, that official must watch 
the applicant take the dose on the spot, or he 
will administer it to the shade of his father, 
making the parental benefits to continue even 
after death; but strange to say, if given a bottle 
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of ‘rum, he becomes suddenly oblivious of his 
father’s grave; and forgetting that the ashes of 
the departed may probably appreciate rum as 
much as palm wine, and that the paternal clay 
may likewise require to be moistened, pours it 
down his own thorax with the most lively 
gestures expressive of satisfaction. 

The king of one of the Eboe tribes had 
amassed immense wealth by trading in the 
flesh and blood of his people; but having been 
ostensibly converted to Christianity, had _pre- 
tended to abandon that traffic; had therefore 
become a promising protégé of the missionaries ; 
and had, in lieu of slave-dealing, taken to strong 
waters, and literally erected a rum cask as his 
throne, seated on which he would accord re- 
ceptions. Having been expelled by his brother, 
the cause of this rum-drinking, but otherwise 
spiritually-disposed potentate, was taken up by 
the missionaries ; and the people having refused 
to receive him, these messengers of peace and 
reverend gentlemen, “requested ’’ — as said 
Sir Charles Wood in explanation to the House 
—‘“ the destruction of the town,” which was 
accordingly effected by the British squadron, 
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though on what grounds this cruel act was 
undertaken, Sir Charles Wood was unable to 
inform the House. The whole case was precisely 
parallel to the tragedy enacted at Lagos, except 
that, in the latter case, the British did not suc- 
ceed in destroying the town, but were them- 
selves repulsed with severe loss. 

The Congo, or Guinea negro, is physically, 
as well as mentally, inferior to almost every 
other species of that or any other branch of the 
human family. He is intrinsically evil-disposed, 
a compound of every bad quality; is little 
superior to the beast, and incapable of aught but 
servitude. From this race more slaves have 
been and are exported than from any other; 
and as the greater part of the negro population 
of America, and formerly of the West Indies, 
were and are drawn from it, people are apt to 
imagine that all negro tribes are similar, or, as 
M. Du Chaillu says, “the stupid people they 
are supposed to be,” and hence the erroneous 
opinion generally entertained as regards the 
natives of the coast of Africa. 

The Kossous and Timmanees are natives of 
the adjoining countries, and these, when inhabit- 
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ants of the colony, and also the Mandingoes, 
usually dwell in the villages, and will be noticed 
in the proper place. 

Having inspected the city, I proceeded to visit 
the governor of the colony, and climbed the hill 
on which Government House is situated. On 
reaching the gate, and still accompanied by my 
troublesome body-guard, my vision was greeted 
by the familiar faces of several fine specimens of 
roses, and other homely English flowers, gladden- 
ning the heart—like an unexpected meeting 
with an old friend in a distant land—as they grew 
in the garden side by side, and mingling with 
the more gorgeous floral productions of the 
tropics. 

At dinner I was introduced to the élite of 
Sierra Leone society. Here were a few miser- 
able, emaciated, listless whites; several “ gentle- 
men” of colour, among,whom were the Queen’s 
advocate, by virtue of office, who rejoiced in the 
colonial title of ‘‘ Honourable;” and the black 
clergyman, and several dusky belles. I must 
candidly confess that, notwithstanding the hos- 
pitable attentions of the governor, the repast 
wearily dragged itself along: the wretched 
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whites, with the exception of one or two officers, 
newly arrived from Europe, and the American 
consul, appeared broken in spirit and “ distrazt ;” 
they spoke to none; nor would even the influence 
of champagne loosen their tongues; and as for 
the ladies, I, unaccustomed to the patois, was un- 
able to comprehend a word they said. I had the 
honour to take to dinner a gorgeously-dressed 
damsel, encased in flashy jewellery, whom— 
though lively and animated, and willing to talk— 
I was unable to understand. I could scarcely re- 
frain laughing at the novelty of my position, 
when, after dinner, I led the young lady to the 
piano; and when I saw her dusky gem-covered 
fingers rattling over and contrasting with the 
white keys of the instrument, while she poured 
forth an Italian song in nigger English, and all 
the discordance of the negro voice, I could 
scarcely suppress my smiles. 

On retiring to rest, I was surprised to find my 
bed wanted the mosquito curtains, which in most 
tropical climates are accounted indispensable 
necessaries, and which I had therefore fully ex- 
pected here; but the absence of these defences 
declared to my great delight, that Sierra Leone 
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possessed at least one advantage over most torrid 
regions—in the immunity from the bloodthirsty 
tormentors, that scent as keenly as the giant 
celebrated in the nursery-rhyme, and equally re- 
joice to batten on “the blood of an English- 
man; and—as those who have suffered from 
their onslaughts may well believe—I laid myself 
down with soul much comforted by conscious- 
ness of the prospect of enjoying an unexpected 
pleasure—a night of undisturbed repose. 
However, subsequent experience taught me, 
to my grief, that my gratulations were premature, 
for if these unseen plagues are wanting, others 
almost equally unpleasant are common. Thus 
though Sierra Leone enjoys tolerable immunity 
from mosquitoes and the sand-flies, which in 
the generality of tropical climates torment the 
traveller, if a lump of sugar or almost any edible 
is left on the table, it speedily becomes a thick 
mass, and might possibly be seen gently moving, 
though the motive power might be invisible ; but 
nearer inspection would show that it was covered 
with myriads of ants, all busily employed in 
devouring or dragging it along, scrambling over 
one another; and further observation would dis- 
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close an endless train of these tiny insects stream- 
ing along the floor, up the legs and along the top 
of the table; and indeed I have traced an endless 
train marching up the posts on which the houses 
are erected. And it becomes advisable at night 
to place the legs of one’s bed in saucers of water, 
which would act asa moat, and prevent the 
ascent of these, and other invading insects, to 
disturb repose, a matter which a very few of 
them would accomplish with surprising success, 
but particularly so as they attack not in twos or 
threes, but in countless hosts. These marauders, 
however, were innocuous in comparison with the 
venomous scorpions which might possibly be 
discovered reposing beneath the pillow, and pleas- 
ing companions in contrast with the host of 
filthy cockroaches, two or three inches in length, 
which would crawl with defiling trail over the 
food and the face of an unconscious sleeper. 

So numerous are these obscene insects, that 
the traveller hears the flying genus buzzing in 
flight across the room and flapping against the 
walls and so destructive and voracious are both 
species, that it is said, an officer who, having no 
occasion to use his full-dress uniform, had de- 
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posited it in a box, and had not examined it for 
many months, opened the receptacle at last, and 
was astonished by the emergence of a tremen- 
dous cloud of cockroaches, which scampered 
away in all directions over the floor; and, to his 
greater horror, he found, not his coat, but a 
string of bullion and a few buttons, and at this 
some of the cockroaches were lustily tugging, in 
the endeavour to carry it away—the thunder- 
struck officer a Scotchman, exclaiming— ‘‘ Eh, 
sirs, my coat is turned into beasts!” and then, 
grimly regarding those struggling for the rem- 
nants, added: “ Ord dom it, carry it awa, and 
mickle gude may it do yere digestion, ye 
deevils !” Such is the tale. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“PUN” IN SIERRA LEONE.—ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF NATIVES,— 
GREAT BABOON.—TRIAL OF STRENGH.—FATE OF JACKO.—THE 
OPEN COUNTRY.—BEGGING NEGROES.—A METALLIC ROCK.— 
WILD COFFEE TREES.—AFRICAN LANDSCAPE.—AN AFRICAN 


FOREST. 
Ear y the next morning I was awakened from 
dreams of home and happiness, to recollection 
of my situation, by the apparition of a black 
man standing at my bed-side, and holding in his 
hand that greatest and most indispensable luxury 
in a hot ¢limate, a cup of coffee, and who, speak- 
ing, delivered himself thus :—‘* Massa beg him 
compliments, sar; him hope you sleep well; him 
wish know, massa, whadder you like for see 
some ‘fun; whadder you like ride fore sun 
burn too hot.” I interrogated the emissary re- 
specting the “fun” of riding at so early an hour, 
long before sunrise, and especially as to what 
amusement might be in store; and I discovered 
that the inducement to rise was to be present at 
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the muster of the garrison! Alas! alas! thought 
I to myself, if to hear a roll of names called is 
great “fun” in Sierra Leone, the place must be 
as destitute of diversion as the miserable Gambia. 

However, wondering much, I answered in 
the affirmative, and accordingly, while the air 
was yet fresh and balmy, I mounted one of the 
spirited, active, tireless little horses of the 
country,—which animals are quite thorough- 
bred, and are probably degenerate Arabs,—and 
galloped up hill to the barracks (called Tower 
Hill, and so entitled on account of the remains 
of a Portuguese ancient tower), where I arrived 
in time to witness the garrison—which consisted 
of one company from each of the West India 
regiments, constituting the depét of those corps, 
the rank and file of which are entirely composed 
of blacks, chiefly liberated A fricans—drawn up on 
parade in preparation for the impending ceremony. 

I did not perceive anything remarkably amus- 
ing in this proceeding, until the names of the 
men were called, when I speedily discovered the 
promised diversion was not altogether without 
foundation. One of the first names called was 
Arthur Wellesley; and forthwith sprang from 
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the ranks, and with military salute, a gigantic 
black, who bore the appellation of the illustrious 
duke. The next, by a curious coincidence, hap- 
pened to be Napoleon Buonaparte ; and straight- 
way appeared, responsive to the challenge, a 
sable representative of the great warrior, which 
dusky ideal marched amicably away with the 
namesake of the antagonist and conqueror of the 
original hero. Then followed Michael Angelo, 
and forth stepped one who ought to have been a 
great painter; to him succeeded Sir John Fal- 
staff, and now emerged a nominal portly knight. 
The remainder of the list consisted of a hete- 
rogeneous collection of designations extracted 
from plays, ancient and modern; names famous 
in song, in classical and modern literature; 
celebrated in art, and renowned in arms; such 
as John Churchill, Inigo Jones, Anthony Abso- 
lute, Lucius O’Trigger, Pertinax- Mac Syco- 
phant, Roger de Coverley, Will Honeycombe, 
Charles Dickens, Hookem Snivey, Mark Tap- 
ley, &c.; names of all the generals and officers 
who administer military affairs at the Horse 
Guards, such as Peel, Airey, Wetherall: 


**Yorke,” too, was not ‘ wanting.” 
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T learned that this peculiarity of entitulation 
arose from the fact that when liberated slaves 
enlist, the superintending officers apply names 
according to their own fancy, and thus the 
habits, tastes, and even the intellectual capacity 
of the officer who engaged them might be dis- 
covered by the nomination of the men; for 
instance, a classical scholar would provide his 
recruit with a designation derived from the 
classics; perhaps Quintus Curtius, Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, P. Virgilius Maro, or any other of like 
nature; a student of English classics, from the 
‘Tatler,’ ‘Rambler,’ ‘Idler,’ ‘Spectator,’ or from 
Richardson’s, Fielding’s, Smollett’s works, and 
from standard plays; an artist, from the roll of 
painters; a musical genius, from musicians; 
and one fond of his professsion, from great sol- 
diers; but, as the names which indicated infor- 
mation and intelligence on the part of the spow- 
sors, were few and far between, it would seem 
as if the military generally were not given to 
the pursuit of literature; indeed, so very small 
appeared to be the expansion of military intel- 
lect, that the names of people at the Horse 
Guards, and of regimental officers, were most 
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frequent: however, the last circumstance was 
caused by the fact that so numerous were the 
Wellingtons, Somersets, &c. the authorities 
wrote to request the officers would in future 
invest the men with common names only, and 
the unfortunate officers being thus restricted in 
choice, but incapable of invention, were com- 
pelled to resort to their own names, which in 
truth, as far as commonness was concerned, ought 
to have satisfied the authorities. Browns, Jones, 
Smiths, and Robinsons abounded; many were 
the representatives of the Great O , and 
each officer had a dozen representatives in the 
ranks; and as a native prince, an Acoo, was 
pointed out to me in the person of a sergeant, I 
was informed that several among the privates 
were the sons of native potentates, and had been 
kidnapped by the slave-dealers, and liberated by 
the British, the probability is that the real 
patronymics of the men were really more 
august in their way than those of their supe- 
riors, and those which they were compelled to 
bear. 

The parade concluded, we adjourned to an- 
other part of the Barrack Square, where I 
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beheld a huge baboon fastened to a pole, gam- 
bolling and grunting salutation as we approached, 
whose antics were—as said the officers—a never- 
ending source of delight to them in a place 
where neither society nor books were obtainable. 
Poor Jacko! Many a weary year has been 
beguiled, and its misery ameliorated, to many a 
wretched exile both of the naval squadron and 
the military service, by his uncouth antics and 
extraordinary proceedings ; and as he was one of 
the notorious characters of the Coast, and his 
extraordinary sagacity an instructive page in 
natural history, he deserves notice in these 
pages. This animal was a huge baboon of 
the dog-faced species, measuring nearly six feet 
from the top of his tail to the end of his nose ; 
adorned with a shaggy coat; tail like a lion, and 
with an intelligent face very much resembling 
that of a dog—whence the name of the tribe. 
This species, when in a state of nature, is gre- 
garious, and on account of its immense strength, 
it would be a formidable enemy to encounter 
when enraged, and the more dangerous in num- 
bers; indeed, flocks of them are said sometimes 
to attack the traveller, on which occasion the 
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surest mode to scare them is to imitate the roar 
of the leopard, which—as would appear—preys 
upon them. Its habits seem to be both car- 
nivorous and graminivorous, and its locomotion 
on the ground alternately on all fours and up- 
right, and among the trees swinging by its arms 
and feet. Jacko stood about four feet six in 
height; snarled like a dog, and screamed when 
attacked or enraged; emitted a short sharp bark 
when he observed a stranger; and when he 
descried a familiar face, he would rise, put his 
arms a-kimbo, and grunt and dance with delight. 
Though sociable and amiable in disposition 
towards those who treated him well, especially 
to those who gave him tobacco—which, by the 
way, he ate—he never forgot an injury, and 
would not suffer his foes to approach him. His 
offensive operations were very remarkable, and 
were carried on thus: when he espied his 
enemy, he would caper up and down at the 
length of his tether, and in the act of each 
saltatory motion, would pick up a stone, and 
jerk it with unerring aim. On one occasion he 
threw a brick at a soldier, and struck him on 
the jaw with such violence as to fracture the 
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bone; and I have seen him when he has noticed 
an enemy looking out of the window of the 
barracks, hurl stone after stone to the highest 
range. One of Jacko’s greatest friends was an 
officer, one of the most powerful men I have 
ever met; and once I was present at a trial of 
strength between the two, in which Jacko’s 
physical powers and also his sagacity were con- 
spicuous. Capt. R—— held one end of a stick 
and Jacko the other, and the former endeavoured 
to wrest it from the latter, but Jacko held on 
tight, and manceuvred until he had drawn his 
antagonist to the summit of a steep descent 
which led to a well; he then suddenly loosed 
his hold, and away went Capt. R rolling 
down the declivity into the water, amidst roars 
of laughter from the soldiers, with whom he was 
not, and the monkey was, a great favourite. 
Sometimes Jacko would get loose, and then he 
would descend into the town (over which a 
bird’s-eye view was obtained from the barracks), 
and then the spectator would see crowds flying 
from the market, and retreating into their houses, 
which panic was caused by Jacko’s appearance 
in the mart, where he would do no further 
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damage than taste the edible contents of each 
stall, and overturn that which did not suit his 
palate and meet his approbation. 

On one of these occasions, after my arrival, 
when the militia were parading and exercising 
on a green in front of a battery, and while 
engaged in marching and counter-marching, a 
rattling of chains was heard amongst some trees 
overhead, and down dropped some terrible 
animal, whose presence caused the gallant regi- 
ment to break its ranks, and give way right and 
left. I was then standing among some Queen’s 
officers, who began to laugh heartily; and thus 
assured the danger could not be very great, I 
looked towards the spot whence the disturbance 
commenced; I saw this lion-like baboon drag- 
ging a chain, gambolling on the grass, and ap- 
proaching our party; whereupon one of the 
officers betook himself to flight, and the animal, 
nearing us, stood upright, placed his hands on 
his hips, grunted, and grinned in exultation. It 
turned out to be poor Jacko, escaped from his 
confinement—a terror to the natives—greet- 
ing the familiar red coat, and dismaying one 
of his foes; still, nobody seemed disposed to 
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attempt the capture, and he remained at large, 
and the regimental exercise stopped, until a 
messenger had been despatched to the barracks, 
and his keeper and feeder came down and 
apprehended the truant. 

At last poor Jacko, in the course of these 
expeditions, met with a drunken surgeon, one of 
his foes, and whom he probably treated to some of 
his gestures of dislike, upon which the cruel 
savage fetched his gun, and shot the poor animal 
through the head. Jacko died, much more 
truly to the ‘‘ inexpressible grief of his friends” 
than many human beings whose decease is thus 
announced; was buried with military honours, 
his chain beneath his head, and his corpse 
inclosed in a decent coffin covered with a pall, 
borne by the commodore on the station, the 
senior military officers, and the next in rank in 
succession. 

Having been duly introduced to Jacko, I, in 
company with several of the military, rode down 
the hill into the Pademba road, towards the out- 
skirts of the town, en route to the river, to 
bathe. 


This quarter of the town abounds with dissent- 
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ing places of worship, innumerable grog-shops, 
and with negro houses, which I have already 
described. 

Here, as we rode along, we were continually 
assailed with the perpetual—“ Massa, please give 
me one copper ;” and we would behold the negro 
gentleman lounging in his hammock, and com- 
placently regarding the labours of his busy 
spouse, engaged in pounding fou-fou in huge 
mortars; and in various other domestic avoca- 
tions already described. 

The negro “gentlemen” appear to lead 
a pleasant life, that is, if an idle existence, 
devoid of ambition or occupation, is pleasant; 
and so incorrigibly lazy is the negro, that it is 
impossible to procure, for love or money, labour 
even for the roads; and here, in this model phi- 
lanthropic colony, the people are compelled, by 
public ordinance, to give so many days’ labour, 
or find a substitute on the highway. Were the 
same wise law adopted in the West Indies, the 
inconsistent philanthropists would straightway 
raise an outcry against slavery—against the 
poor industrious (!) negro being obliged to leave 


his fields ! 


> 


THE OPEN COUNTRY. Ie? 


At length we gained the open country, where, 
on one side, the traveller beholds cultivated 
patches of ground, above which are raised, 
fastened to poles, gris-gris, or charms, which 
consist of a scrap of the Koran enclosed in a 
horn, and which are supposed to insure a good 
crop ; to guard it against thefts; the ravages of 
birds, and, in fact, against every evil. On the 
other side are dense thickets of umbrageous 
trees, and tall rank guinea-grass, among which 
still hung, quivering and glistening in the morn- 
ing sun, the diamond drops of the heavy dew of 
night. Here and there, the star-like form of the 
young palm radiated its spear-like shoots among 
groves of scented lime trees, and high above all 
nodded the lofty drooping palm, while the tower- 
ing graceful bamboo flung forth its arms of 
feathery foliage, forming shady-groined cloisters, 
among which flitted and flashed, when in sunlight 
—like animated jewels—birds clothed in gorgeous 
plumage. A little further we alighted on the 
bank of a clear cool pool, overshadowed bya gigan- 
tic bamboo, like a huge Prince of Wales’ plume, 
to which we fastened our ponies, and straightway, 
undressing, plunged into the pellucid water. 
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We then returned to breakfast at the barracks, 
and now I was pleased to find that provisions of 
all sorts were here, unlike the Gambia, plentiful 
and good; and I sat down to an abundant and 
excellent repast, accompanied by that refreshing, 
and, in hot climates, cooling and wholesome 
beverage, light claret, with heart thankful at 
having escaped the horrors of that place, and 
the pomposities of the Great O And thus 
I, happily unconscious of impending and subse- 


quent fate, and enjoying that ignorance which 
is bliss, endeavoured to enjoy the passing 
hour. 

However, it was not fated I should enjoy my 
meal undisturbed ; for first came one mess waiter, 
to say a boy wished to see me, which boy turned 
out to be one of the members of my black 
guard of the previous day, who positively had 
the audacity to claim remuneration for services 
unaccepted, and even protested against. After 
considerable altercation and great insolence on 
the part of the “ free and independent black gen- 
tleman,” he was disposed of and ejected by some 
of the servants; but no sooner had I sat down, 
than another summons caused me to rise from 
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the table, and now I beheld two more negroes 
clamorous for ‘‘ coppairs,’ founding their claims. 
on the same grounds, but who were forthwith 
summarily evicted. I reseated myself, but was 
again called away, this time to be surrounded by 
a crowd of beggars, whom I—at last fairly enraged 
at such gross imposition—threatened with my 
horsewhip, whereupon I was assailed with un- 
measured abuse, while one of them came for- 
ward, standing in front of me, folded his arms 
and said defiantly—‘ Massa strike poor black 
boy; do strike me, massa; ah, you ’fraid for 
true; eh, ‘fraid to strike black boy.” This is 
the reception every traveller suffers; and had I 
punished the urchin as he deserved, he would 
have gone to the police magistrate; and though | 
might have half killed a white man for 5/., I should 
have been fined 20/. for touching a black boy ; 
and as the negro is thus so carefully protected, 
he imagines himself indispensable, and of im- 
mense importance, to the white man, and be- 
comes the master instead of the man—one of 
the great evils suffered by residence in the 
colony. 

Breakfast was presently concluded and the 
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assemblage dispersed, some few to billiards, and 
the greater number to recline on their couches, 
until the declension of the sun should cool the 
air; and all, to alternate the tedious hours with 
potations of brandy and water. 

With the intention to view the country, 
and to see what might be the nature of 
a Sierra Leone suburban residence, I set out 
toward evening on an excursion to a house 
picturesquely situated on the extreme summit 
of one of the highest spurs of the Lioness 
range, visible from the barracks, across a deep 
valley. 

Proceeding on the way, my companion and 
myself descended the declivity at the back of 
the last-named building—where, as afterwards 
in many parts of the colony, I observed the 
indigo plant growing wild, and apparently indi- 
genously—and passing through one of the nu- 
merous cemeteries with which Freetown abounds, 
we arrived at a quarter of the city, where the 
component edifices consist only of negro huts of 
the poorest description, each stationed in its 
square cane-fenced yard. Here we commenced 
the ascent, and painfully climbed a steep and 
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narrow passage—called by courtesy a street— 
enclosed by the bamboo hurdles, which, as I 
have already said, surround the yard pertaining 
to each dwelling. The superficies of this path 
was composed of large masses of peculiar metal- 
lic rock, apparently the out-crop of a vein, 
mixed or covered with that molten lava-like 
substance, which here, as at Goree, and—as 
the walls of the tenements at Bathurst are built 
of the same material, probably—also, at the 
Gambia, encrusts, to the depth of two or three 
feet, the under stratum of grey granite. 

This metallic rock is found throughout the 
whole country, and possesses—as I afterwards 
discovered—powerful magnetic properties, so 
much so, that if a knife, or other steel or iron 
instrument of small size, is dropped upon it, the 
tool, instead of rebounding from the hard sur- 
face, as would ordinarily be the case, is attracted 
and affixes itself to the stone. As considerable 
quantities of this magnetic ore exists, the query, 
whether it is not capable of application to some 
useful purpose, and worked advantageously, na- 
turally proposes itself. 

Toiling onwards, up the precipitous path, we 
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at length reached the high-road, which, like those 
throughout the whole country, appeared to be 
kept in excellent repair, and where we, heated 
and feverish, joyfully hailed the pleasing sight 
of dark and cool shadow thrown over the road 
- by forest trees that lined the way, and by an 
impenetrable screen of creeping plants, which 
formed a curtain, impervious even to the tropic 
sun. Gladly we availed ourselves of this defence 
from the burning ray, and refreshed and re-in- 
vigorated we pursued our journey until an open- 
ing in this veil of verdure disclosed a road 
branching off, and piercing the curtain like a 
tunnel, and through which our road lay. Here 
forest trees and creepers formed a leafy cloister, 
through the green shade of which we travelled 
until we beheld sunlight in the distance, and 
presently we emerged into the brilliant, and (in 
sudden transition from the subdued shade of the 
avenue, to glare), dazzling daylight. 

Here extended a wide space on the slope of 
the hill, interspersed with huge grey granite 
boulders, which shone forth from among the 
glittering green foliage of a shrub, whose leaf 
appeared familiar to my eye, and in this point I 
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was-not mistaken, for nearer inspection proved 
the bushes to be coffee trees, growing wild and 
unpruned, but whose regularity of position de- 
clared them to have been planted and cultivated, 
and the place a coffee plantation, relapsed into a 
primitive state of wildness. 

On noticing this fact, my astonishment was 
great; not wondering at finding cottee growing 
in a fecundite region of profuse fertility, but 
marvelling that if it was once worth while to 
plant and cultivate coffee, to the production of 
excellent berry, this estate, situated as it is, in a 
country which, as I have already said, possesses 
every facility for cheap and plentiful production 
—possessing, in short, every possible advantage, 
should be abandoned. To those who are ac- 
quainted with both places and the people, that 
question is easy of solution, and to those who are 
not familiar with the subject, the problem will 
probably resolve itself in the progress of this 
work. 

Tracking the sinuosities of the path as it 
wound up the peak, we achieved, at last, and 
almost unawares, the crest of the steep, the top 
of which wasa long level ridge (or esplanade), 
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sufficiently wide for the breadth of the road, 
overshadowed by a grove of orange trees, under 
the branches of which—or as a West Indian negro 
song poetically has it, “ Under the golden shady 
trees”—we passed towards the house, having, 
on the one hand, a wood-clothed declivity de- 
scending suddenly, and beyond it a succession of 
wooded hills; and on the other, the equally 
abrupt slope we had just climbed, at the foot of 
which lay the valley ; and beyond it the hilly 
range on which the barrack is erected, and in 
front, the house itself, which occupied the breadth 
of the terrace. 

The edifice in itself possessed no peculiarity 
worth description, and indeed was simply built 
—like all the middle class of houses—of boards 
raised upon stone pillars; but in this case, on a 
loopholed wall, which peculiarity, together with 
a dismounted gun lying on a platform, would 
appear as though the house had been erected in 
the earlier and more unsettled state of the times, 
when a solitary edifice might require means of 
defence ; but the singular beauty of its position 
merits delineation, even though language must 
fail to depict the loveliness of the view. 
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On three sides of the house the height abruptly 
fell away, varied with wood, and with jutting 
masses of rock, into the plain; and the spectator 
overlooks the lower part of Freetown, and the 
major portion of the colony, consisting of undu- 
lating hills, some wood-clothed, and others bare 
and covered with grass, as at home; the broad 
ocean stretching away into the horizon, and a 
boundless tract of land traversed by rivers, which 
shone like glittering silver threads, and receded 
into melting mountains; a region where, perhaps, 
the foot of white man has never yet trod, unless, 
perchance, that of the devoted German church 
missionary, my fellow-passenger, who was sup- 
posed to be located in that direction. 

And not only was the scene pleasing to the 
eye, but other senses were gratified by this 
African paradise; the adjacent woods resounded 
with the songs of birds and the musical fall of 
unseen waters, and the breeze, laden with the 
mingled perfume of the lime and orange blossoms, 
and the powerful scent of the flowering coffee, 
brought its tribute to the bowers of this queen of 
the plain. Nor was this lavish endowment of 
benefits the sole gift bestowed by a beneficent 
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Creator, for here flourished in luxuriant vegeta- 
tion almost every conceivable tropic fruit and 
vegetable, all growing wild, mingled together in 
tangled thickets, and offering their fruits in rich 
profusion unregarded by man. Yet, neither is 
this fertility the whole of the advantages this spot 
displays, for, as if in compensation for the dead- 
liness of the plain, and as if, by combination of 
advantages, to crowd on this place everything 
wanting in the other, the climate here is com- 
paratively salubrious, so much so, that—as I have 
been told—a lady resided here seven years, and 
returned to England without having suffered one 
hour’s indisposition. She, I believe, during that 
period—the society of the colony offering no 
inducement—never once left her eyrie, and 
never visited the lowlands, but, nevertheless, 
wrote a very pleasing and instructive work on 
Sierra Leone, which work, as Buckstone said, 
should have been entitled a “ Bird’s-eye View of 
Sierra Leone.” 

But the sight of so great beauty, and of such 
advantages, instead of inspiring the beholder 
with pleasure, causes him rather a melancholy 
feeling, that such blessings should be neglected 
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and uncared for; and the query ‘“ How comes 
this ?” constantly recurs. 

We afterwards descended, and dived into the 
dark depths of the forest, where the air, though 
cool, hung heavy, dank, and moist, reeked of the 
earth, and emitted a vegetable odour—the 
malaria which produces fever, and which warned 
us not to tempt destruction and linger too long 
in the enjoyment of the cool shade and solitude, 
but to retreat at once from the fever-haunted 
glades. But so magnificent is the aspect worn 
by nature in an African forest, the lover of 
natural beauty is loth to leave the ague-haunted 
glades. Here all was dark, except where a ray 
of sunlight penetrated the dense foliage, and 
gilding the leaves of the trees in its downward 
passage, glanced on the ground. Here, gigantic 
trees threw wide their spreading limbs across a 
reed-fringed streamlet which babbled at their 
feet, while to the very topmost heights climbed 
and bloomed creepers; blue and red convolvoli 
mingled together, whose parent stems seemed 
proudly endeavouring to place their offspring in 
the sky, with which the blossoms vied in vivid- 
ness of colour,—now throwing out leafy ropes, 
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then gracefully festooning from the extending 
boughs, there pendent to the ground, running 
along it, and again ascending in an impervious 
mass of verdure, making dark caverns on its 
way, and dying in the perspective of the “ pillared 
shade,” or drawing a leafy curtain over the view. 
From out the density of the forest arose mingled 
sounds; the sleepy hum of innumerable insects, 
the harsh croaking of the lizard, the shrill whistle 
of the grasshopper, the songs of birds, the cries 
of parrots, and the screaming and chattering of 
monkeys, all repeated by the parrots, and re- 
echoing through the woods, making it alive with 
sound. 

The shades of evening soon began to gather 
among the recesses of the forest, and reminded 
us not only of the flight of time, and that we 
must curtail our ramble, but that the atmosphere 
was growing doubly unhealthy and dangerous. 
Accordingly, we emerged from the cool retreat, 
and hastened down the mountain side by a 
secluded path which led towards the city. 

Arrived at the barracks, and dinner concluded, 
my hosts again, as after breakfast, according to 
the custom after every meal, adjourned—some to 
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billiards, some to their quarters, and all to alle- 
viate the tedious hours, and forget their exile by 
potations of brandy and water,— 


‘“‘ Finire memento tristitiam viteeque labores molli, mero,” 
or familiarly, 


“To drown their sorrows in the flowing bowl.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


FREE LIFE OF THE NEGRO.—THE MANDINGO RACE.—A WARLIKE 
PEOPLE.—MARABOUT DEVICES. — SORCERERS. — PROFESSIONAL 
POISONERS.— THE SHERBROOS.—APOLOGY FOR WINE. — THE 
SHERBROO KING’S APPAREL, 

THE British territory is divided into several 

districts or provinces, over each of which presides 

an official, termed a superintendent, who is, in 

fact, a local governor, and who also acts as a 

magistrate. Each of these divisions possess a 

chief town, the principal among which are Kent, 

Waterloo, and Regent; the latter the head- 

quarters of the missionaries, and picturesquely 

situated in a beautiful mountain valley. 

The colony consists of a tract of land, the face 
of which displays great beauty and varied feature, 
—of scenes similar to those already described ; 
of undulating fertile plains, intersected by roads ; 
bleak grassy hills, denuded of trees by devas- 
tating tornadoes, and somewhat resembling 
English downs; of dense forests sheltering deep 
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in, or clothing the sides of, every gully and 
ravine; of tangled brakes and soft savannahs ; 
the whole broken by streams and creeks, and 
picturesquely dotted with numerous negro vil- 
lages, which, as though the African disposition 
possessed peculiar predilection for shade and 
retirement, are found invariably placed in quiet 
hollows, and nestling amid groves of trees; or, 
if fishing stations, situated in secluded nooks on 
the indented sea-shore, and embosomed in thickets 
of the beautiful rhododendron-like, but poison- 
exhaling mangrove. 

And in these villages the negro may be seen 
in all his glory, fearless of slavery, and of torture 
by his chiefs, living a free and independent life 
of glorious idleness; occasionally fishing, if 
near the sea-side, or working, a day or two in 
the year, in his patch of ground, but more fre- 
quently compelling his wife to perform agricul- 
tural operations, by which very moderate labour 
he, in this fertile clime, provides himself with 
food throughout the whole year. His sustenance 
is vegetable: he wants but little or no meat; 
that little he requires he keeps around him in 
the shape of fowls. A country cloth constitutes 
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all necessary clothing, and consequently there 
exists no necessity to work; and being devoid 
of ambition, (or pethaps as idleness is the highest 
ambition of the African,) these villages are 
generally composed of a collection of mere huts, 
such as have been already depicted, the principal 
structure among which is generally the public 
market-place, usually a long thatched shed, 
where edibles, such as yams, sweet potatoes, 
salt fish, and various negro delicacies, and also 
country cloth, blue-baft, ware, &c., are exposed 
for sale. 

Each hamlet is usually inhabited by a distinct 
race or tribe, the descendants of, or individually, 
emancipated Africans or other settlers in the 
British territory ; each people, with that innate 
clannish sentiment so conspicuous a trait in the 
African character, exclusively congregating to- 
gether even ina foreign land; and as representa- 
tives of almost every African tribe have been 
liberated and have settled here, the observer 
might almost learn, in miniature, the habits, 
manners, and customs of all the continental 
nations; the principal, however, and those with 
whom I have most frequently come in contact, 
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are Mandingoes, Sherbroos, Kossous, and 
Timmanees,—the first, settlers; and the last 
three, natives of the territories adjoining the 
colony. 

The Mandingo race speaks a dialect of Arabic, 
dresses like the Arab, and originally emanated 
from a place called Manding, far in the interior 
of Africa; but the nation professing the Maho- 
medan religion, and having in obedience to the 
injunctions enacted by Mahomet—to proselytize 
by fire aud sword—conquered and overrun the 
adjoining countries, and thence gradually spread 
throughout the middle of the continent (each 
victorious irruption erecting itself into an inde- 
pendent state), numerous isolated petty kingdoms, 
composed of descendants from the parent stock, 
are found scattered throughout Africa; and thus 
this people is perhaps numerically superior to 
any other, excepting the more northern Jolloffs. 
They are comparatively civilized, and their 
priests (or marabouts), and some of the people 
read and write Arabic, and the former under- 
stand astronomy—or, more probably, as they 
term their knowledge, ‘‘ reading the heavens;” 
their skill consists in astrology, rather than the 
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more abstruse science. They are generally a 
tall, stalwart, symmetrical race, having a free 
and erect bearing, and a dignified sedate presence, 
which characteristics render them physically as 
unlike the American and West Indian negro of 
every-day life, as is the Englishman of the 
present day to his forefather, the rude woad- 
stained Briton; which difference is attributable 
to the fact that, whereas slaves and the negro 
population of those countries are sprung from 
the inferior tribes, the Mandingoes, though great 
slave-dealers, never export their own country- 
men, but sell the people purchased by them, or 
the prisoners captured in predatory forays from 
the pagan and debased tribes. The Mandingo 
differs essentially from-the negroes belonging to 
these races, and is evidently a scion of a higher 
genus of the human family, but having in the 
course of aggressive conquest intermingled his 
blood with that of the vanquished, the respective 
settlements of this race differ also much among 
themselves, and the tribes towards Sierra Leone 
are much degenerated; hence, judging by the 
intellectual and physical superiority of even such 
as these, we may naturally conclude the parent 
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stock must be a pure and fine people, probably 
deduced from the Caucasian family. 

The question then arises, whence have they 
sprung ?P 

The language, religion, and the frequent occur- 
rence of the name Ismael, would indicate Arabian 
descent, though perhaps the name has been 
merely adapted from the pages of the Koran. 

When in their own respective regions, they 
are warlike and brave, as the Great O of 
the Gambia found to his cost when Hadagee 
Ismael, the black prophet, with his undisci- 
plined forces, drove him back to Bathurst, and 
threatened to overwhelm the settlement; and 
near Sierra Leone, when Bamba Mima Lahi, 
chief of Malageah, up the Malacourri river, 
annihilated the expedition despatched against 
him by the Queen’s advocate already men- 
tioned, and of which some account will be given 
hereafter ; but the Mandingo dwellers in Sierra 
Leone have abandoned the sword and lance, and 
betaken themselves to the more peaceful occupa- 
tion of commerce, growing cotton and weaving 
cloth, and are especially skilful in forging metal ; 
in making saddles, bridles, sandals, gris-gris, 
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sword and dagger sheaths—which they stamp and 
emboss very cleverly—and all kinds of leather 
work, and display a peculiar facility to imitate 
European productions of like nature, even to the 
thong of a hunting-whip. They also manufacture 
swords and daggers, and are, in fact, the black- 
smiths and leather workers of the continent; 
and I think that M. Du Chaillu is in error in 
saying that “the cannibals may be considered 
the best blacksmiths in Africa,” but that the 
inferior tribes who possess skilfully-wrought iron 
weapons obtain them from the Mandingoes. 
They are very superstitious, and are covered 
with amulets, consisting of beads ; pieces of cut, 
embossed, stamped, and enamelled leather, in 
number and beauty proportionate to the wearer’s 
wealth, and snake-like necklaces of polished 
leather, in quantity and weight sufficient to bend 
the neck. The beads are either fancy beads or 
the Mahomedan rosary; and the others, amulets, 
both decorative and useful, are called gree-grees, 
and consist in illuminated extracts from the 
Koran, enveloped in leather, and beautifully 
ornamented ; sometimes twenty on a string, and 
sometimes the whole Koran itself, which talismen 
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are supposed to defend the bearer from certain 
terrestrial evils, to possess curative power, and in- 
sure a passport to, and safe reception in Paradise. 

These charms vary in value according to the 
price paid for them; and this depends upon the 
degree of fame for sanctity the transcriber of the 
enclosed verse enjoys; thus, if a righteous 
marabout was the copyist, the owner of the 
charm would be assured against a considerable 
amount of evil; but if a still holier priest was 
the author, the potency would be much aug- 
mented; and if Mahomed himself had been the 
writer, the lucky holder of the priceless gree- 
gree would consider himself unassailable by any 
earthly misfortune, and safe for Paradise. 
Again, the value increases as the marabout’s 
reputation for sanctity grows, and wee versd ; 
hence the production of a youthful saint might 
only avail against rheumatism, or lesser maladies ; 
and thus a man afflicted with that disease will 
so load the part affected as to impede the free 
use of the limbs; and the little naked children 
rolling in the sand, though utterly nude, are 
laden with strings of cheap gree-grees, sometimes 
even crossed over the body like the belts of a 
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soldier, protecting—as is believed—the infant 
from the bites of insects, and lesser evils inci- 
dental to helpless childhood. A gree-gree may 
be obtained even by a ‘christian dog ” for a con- 
sideration, and the case, if opened, will generally 
be found to enclose a MS., exceedingly skil- 
fully executed in illuminated Arabic characters. 
Prompted by curiosity, I uncased a crescent- 
shaped amulet, and found the exterior covering 
was of leather, very neatly sewn, enveloping 
a goat’s horn, the orifice of which was sealed by 
a composition, once aromatic, beneath which 
coating lay two pages (superscribed with texts 
from the Koran), yellow with time, and worm- 
drilled, of a printed English tract, or sermon, 
dated thirty years back! Little did the author 
and distributor anticipate the use to which 
the tract would be devoted ! 

Even the pagan tribes, without believing the 
doctrine inculeated by the Koran, accept the 
efficacy of these gree-grees, and wear them about 
their persons, or fasten them on sticks, as protection 
to the crops growing in their gardens and fields. 

I imagine the manners and customs of the 
Mandingoes in their own country are precisely 
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similar to those of the Jolloffs, amongst whom I 
afterwards sojourned, and of whom a full account 
will be given hereafter. 

The Kossous, Sherbroos, and Timmanees 
—which last, as Dr. Barth states, possess some 
affinity with the Kaffir races—differ little from 
one another in appearance and customs; are 
mere savages, whose whole costume consists in a 
country cloth or wrapper, and are benighted 
heathens, steeped in ignorance and vice ; whose 
souls are sunk in complete subjection to the 
necromancers, medicine men, fetish men, Eg-gu- 
gu-men, Loco-barras, Obeah men, sorcerers. 

These sorcerers obtain their ascendancy by the 
aid of mystery, incantation, and the wonderful 
knowledge they possess of the composition of 
poisons, potions, powders, and antidotes; indeed, 
there are persons set apart, who make this their 
life study, and poisoning a profession, 

But my experience leads me to believe that 
the Eg-gu-gu are altogether a different class 
from the Loco-barras, or poisoners: the former 
more “ bug-a-boos” than dangerous, and their 
proceedings open and public, while the operations 
of the latter are carried on in secret. 
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The Eg-gu-gu man turns out towards the 
commencement of the dry season, and his 
approach to a village is heralded by dismal 
shrieks, and by the roll of tom-toms or drums, 
beaten by his confederates; he then makes his 
appearance shrouded in a cloak, his face per- 
fectly invisible, and proceeds to make a tour 
round the village, seizing and punishing any 
persons, of the female sex especially, who may 
have been guilty of any breach of propriety. 
While making his stay in the village, he is 
received with every demonstration of respect 
and with every hospitable attention, each dame 
vying with the other in ministering to his wants, 
in the hope of averting a fate which—none 
knowing to whom his unacceptable attention 
may be directed—may be impending ; indeed, I 
have heard it stated that he generally devotes 
himself to the fair who is most servile, conscious 
guilt causing her to strain every effort to pro- 
pitiate his favour. Strange to say that notwith- 
standing the curiosity which is supposed to be 
characteristic of the sex, none endeavour to 
penetrate his incognito, being impressed witb 
the belief that this cloak is impregnated with 
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deadly poison, and that to touch his garment 
would entail certain death. 

The Loco-barras, or the professional poisoners, 
appear to be distributed under various denomi- 
nations, and to exercise their baneful calling 
throughout the whole continent of Africa, and — 
to diffuse influence throughout every tropical 
region, as they are found in the West Indies, in 
America, and throughout Africa. Like the 
emissaries of the ‘‘old man of the mountain,” 
they are reported to emanate from one particular 
spot, which is said to be a temple, deep in the 
centre of a dense wood, situated on the coast 
between Goree and Gambia, within whose un- 
hallowed precincts none but the initiated dare 
tread; and here they receive their nefarious 
education, and from whence they emerge pro- 
fessional poisoners, fearfully versed in the horrid 
mysteries of their baneful art—the compositions 
and effects of poisons—and spread throughout 
the whole continent, and thence to wherever the 
negro has been introduced. They profess rather 
to compound spells than poisons; but where life 
and health are concerned, the fulfilment of their 
enchantment is worked out by the aid of poison. 
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When any vindictive savage desires the death 
of his enemy, he applies to a medicine-man, 
who states the period at which the enchantment 
will take effect, according to his opportunities of 
administering the potions; and the victim will 
surely die at the time declared, unless the latter, 
finding himself wasting, obtains a counter-charm, 
t.é., an antidote, and then he will recover, unless 
the foe is able to offer a higher bribe, and in 
this case, he who possesses the largest purse will 
win the result. Sometimes even this horrid 
vindictiveness is pursued throughout a course of 
years, and until a whole family is destroyed, an 
instance of which has occurred at Goree, where 
periodically a member of a European house 
died of an unknown disease, evidently arising 
from slow poison, the only remaining member of 
which family saved himself at the last stage of 
life by calling in a medicine-man. Many au- 
thentic instances of such occurrences in the 
West Indies and Sierra Leone may be related, 
but in the British possessions the practice of 
Obrah is suppressed by severe penal enactments. 

The Kossous or Sherbroos, and Timmanees, 
are similar in manners, customs, and religion, 
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but the Sherbroos are the superior, and are very 
skilful in the manufacture of hammocks, mats, 
baskets, from grasses and the fibres of the palm, 
and in the fabrication of cloth woven from 
native cotton and dyed with vegetable juices, 
exceedingly beautiful in pattern and texture. 
The household utensils of the whole, are, as a 
matter of course, exceedingly rude in construc- 
tion, and consist of calabashes of every shape 
and size, varying in diameter from two-and-a- 
half feet to as many inches, and of porous jars, 
of burnt clay, some of which are four ur five 
feet in height. The large calabashes grow on 
stately trees the size of a large elm, and the 
smaller on a species of creeping plant; and 
some of these utensils of both kinds are curiously 
carved and ornamented, and peculiarly similar 
to some of the Celtic urns discovered beneath 
cairns, showing that all people progress in 
civilization in parallel degrees. 

Their food consists almost entirely of vege- 
table matter, and of fish and poultry, plentifully 
mixed with the everlasting palm oil which per- 
vades every negro dish; is the principal in- 
gredient of African cookery ; the sole pharma- 
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copeia of the natives, and is even more useful 
to them than to Europeans; while other parts 
of the tree provide them with the posts with 
which they build their huts; with thatch for 
the roof; with rope; with bedding; and with 
drink, when rum is scarce,—in short, with 
everything necessary for existence and sub- 
sistence. 

The oil is produced by the expression of 
the juice of the ‘ Bhanga,” or fruit of the 
tree; is a sovereign remedy for wounds and 
cutaneous disorders; is useful to Europeans, 
as a material with which to make candles; 
grease for the wheels of railway carriages; 
and is said to be the chief ingredient of Hol- 
loway’s vaunted ointment. The drink is called 
palm wine, and is thus procured: the trunk 
of the tree is encircled by a large hoop, and the 
operator taking his position in the centre, raises 
it upwards, and throwing upon it the whole 
weight of his body, presses his feet against the 
stem of the tree; and again shifting the hoop 
and his position, and continuing his process, 
climbs the lofty trunk until he arrives at the 
neck, where he bores a narrow hole immediately 
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at the base of each outspringing bough, and sus- 
pends beneath each puncture a small calabash, 
into which trickles the sap arrested on its onward 
progress for the sustenance of the foliage. The 
liquor thus procured is the colour of weak rice- 
water, and early in the morning, when freshly 
caught, is a wholesome, refreshing beverage; but 
towards noon, when fermentation commences, 
becomes a strong and exceeding deleterious in- 
toxicating spirit; notwithstanding which pro- 
perty, the Mandingoes, though forbidden wine 
by the Koran, taking advantage of the quibble, 
that a sap of a tree is not wine, and not for- 
bidden, do not hesitate to indulge in it. 

The king of this nation (the Sherbroos and 
Gallenas) was formerly one of the chief slave- 
dealers on the West Coast of Africa, and had 
earned for himself, by the prosecution of this 
nefarious traffic, not only an unenviable notoriety, 
but also a considerable amount of money; 
however, the British preventive squadron having 
by way of punishment thrice bombarded his 
town, and burned his barracoons, he had arrived 
at the conclusion, that to comply with the 
demands of the English, and sign a treaty, 
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pledging himself to abstain in future, and aban- 
don the slave trade, would be the safest policy, 
which treaty having been ratified, and the terms 
ostensibly fulfilled, he had since lived in amity 
with our cruisers, and with the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, and would sometimes pay a visit 
to his brother potentate of the latter place. 

On such occasions the astute Governor—versed 
in the subtleties of the negro character, and 
aware that extreme vanity is a predominant 
trait in it, and of the powerful effect conse- 
quently produced by compliments and deferential 
demeanour exhibited by a white man in authority 
—would, in order to pander to this peculiarity, 
with the view of cementing the alliance, and in 
the hope of retaining the black monarch in his 
reformed course, receive him with great dis- 
tinction (!) with a royal salute, a guard of 
honour, and with all the homage usually offered 
to crowned heads, even to a grand military dis- 
play, being a review of all the forces at the 
disposal of the vice-regal government, viz., the 
three companies constituting the garrison,—the 
whole scene a ludicrous travestie on courtly 
ceremonies. 
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His royal highness was wont to appear upon 
the parade-ground, escorted by the Governor and 
the colonial chief officer of police, who held an 
umbrella over his august head; and on one 
occasion, when returning from a visit to 4 neigh- 
bouring chief, in whose country he had been, as 
I was aware, doing a stroke of business in slaves 
(how I gained this knowledge will presently 
appear)—by the ladies of his seraglio. The 
whole party were attired, to do honour to the 
event, in the height of barbaric magnificence. 
The king wore a richly-embroidered cap on his 
head, and his body was enveloped ina splendid 
scarlet toga, on the breast of which was worked 
in gold his device,—perhaps his crest, — a leo- 
pard’s head, and each depending corner dis- 
played the sun with rays radiating on all sides, 
or, heraldically, the sun in splendour, ppr; and 
his feet were decorated, not with the orthodox 
and consistent sandals, but by a pair of full-dress 
patent-leather boots, which, judging by his 
highness’s uneasy movements, evidently cramped 
his feet, rendering him as much a victim to 
fashion as any west-end exquisite, and showing, 
not only that the same passions sway the savage 
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and the civilized, but that little difference exists 
between the weakness of the barbarian and that 
of the “‘ dandy.” His attendant nymphs were also 
gorgeously apparelled, and adorned with numer- 
ous metal anklets, armlets, and necklaces: and 
the chief lady, like the most fashionable denizen 
of Belgravia,—so true is the adage ‘‘ extremes 
meet, —carried listlessness to such an excess that 
she was not only too proud to do anything for 
herself, but required her arms to be supported 
on either side by obsequious slaves. The nume- 
rous metal ornaments displayed by this bevy of 
dusky damsels made music as the wearers 
moved along, but yet the sound was somewhat 
excessive, considering the comparatively smal] 
cause ; which peculiarity puzzled me, but—as I 
afterwards discovered, when I beheld native 
ladies of various races and tribes in their work- 
ing undress—was attributable to the custom in 
vogue with them, who, possessing no casket in 
which to deposit their superabundant trinkets or 
jewellery not in use, fasten these articles round 
their waists, underneath their garments. 

I have stated that the king of the Sherbroos 
had ostensibly abandoned the slave trade, and 
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that during his progress up the country he had 
done some business in that traffic, which first 
expression I make use of, because, though he 
may have relinquished the exportation of human 
merchandize, he still carried on a smaller trade 
inland; and I gained my experience of his mis- 
deeds in the manner related in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A SLAVER IN VIEW.—OUR CAPTURE.—THE MANDINGO’S COMMISERA- 
TION.—THE ISLAND OF METACONG,—PRODUCTIONS OF SIERRA 
LEONE.—MISMANAGEMENT. 

Tue colony of Sierra Leone was—as I have 

previously stated—established chiefly as a means 

by which to suppress the slave trade, and true 
to its mission, it maintains several armed galleys, 
the command of which is vested in certain offi- 
cials, who are commissioned by the Governor to 
cruise within three miles of the coast; to board 
and search any canoes suspected of carrying 
slaves; and to capture any which may be found 
transgressing. During the illness of one of 
those officials, a letter came from Kent, stating 
that three canoes, laden with slaves, had been 
lying in the river; that one had been chased, 
but had escaped under cover of a dense fog: 
that the remainder would probably creep up 
shore shrouded in the same mist; and the note 
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suggested that the cruiser at Freetown should 
endeavour to intercept them. I accordingly 
took the place of the person who was unable to 
occupy his own, and put off from shore. We 
cruised all day and all night, but met no boats 
until the next morning, when a stiff breeze lift- 
ing a portion of the fog, we beheld to our joy, 
in relief of a gleam of sky, and looming lofty 
through the magnifying influence of the mist, a 
large canoe—larger than the ordinary market 
boats—bowling along before the wind, making 
directly towards us, which craft the practised 
eye of the Kroomen recognized as a Mandingo 
slaver. She evidently did not perceive’ us, but 
came straight along, rolling gunnel under mm the 
heavy sea, and under press of her huge sail, and 
we, in order not to be discovered, lowered our sails 
and colours, and Jay on our oars, holding the hal- 
liardg ready to hoist away. On she came, and 
while the cutlasses and pistols were passed for- 
ward, a smile illumined the dusky visages of the 
crew rejoicing in anticipation of a rich prize; 
but just as she neared she perceived us, and 
away she went on another tack. We had the 
advantage of her, and in a few minutes her hal- 
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liards were cut, the huge clumsy sail came lum- 
bering down, we boarded; the coxswain tore 
down a palm-leaf hut, built over the stern; and 
bundling out a war-drum, a table of command- 
ments, and a Koran, stirred up a crowd of naked 
women and boys, who, in a state of nature, were 
huddled under the thwarts. 

The master of the canoe, an old gentleman, 
respectably attired in European garments, and 
wearing a capital pea-coat, and whose throat, 
like that of each of his crew, was grasped by a 
stalwart Krooman, gasped forth protestations he 
had not only no slaves on board, but possessed 
a letter of licence from the Governor, which docu- 
ment, however, was not forthcoming, and we, 
therefore, reposing greater reliance in our eyesight 
than in the old gentleman’s asseverations, politely 
requested him and his crew to remain in his 
boat, on board of which we put some of our 
men; and in order to prevent his tampering 
with the slaves, and persuading the poor crea- 
tures, whose fear of the incantations of the medi- 
cine-men prevent them confessing, I took the 
naked nymphs into my galley, and returned to 
the light-house. 
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No sooner had we landed, than I saw one of 
the crew of the canoe, in answer to a question 
propounded by one of the bystanders in his 
native tongue, point significantly to both his 
wrists, evidently indicating fetters. 

My servant, who accompanied me, said he 
belonged to the nation from whence the slaves 
came, and that understanding their language, he 
heard the old Mandingo urging them not to 
confess, and they themselves in conversation 
admitting themselves bondsmen. 

Here we deposited our capture under a guard, 
and pressing into our service some of the canoe’s 
crew, in lieu of those of our own we were leaving 
behind, we again set sail in quest of the other 
prey. Unsuccessful in our further search, we 
put back, and I having taken on board my cargo 
of dusky damsels; and, at the old Mandingo’s 
request, having permitted one of the ladies who 
was dressed, who he asserted was his wife, and 
who he feared might be treated as a slave, to 
bear her lord company, we, with the captured 
canoe in tow, returned triumphant to Freetown. 
The Governor awaited our arrival on the wharf, 
and having heard the evidence, ordered the 
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slaves to be sent up to the Liberated African 
Yard; and myself and boat’s crew retired, certain 
of the condemnation of our prize, and in joyful 
anticipations of prize-money. But now the wily 
Mandingo, unable, in the presence of the Gover- 
norto declare he had a letter from him, changed his 
tactics, and loudly asserted that these were domes- 
tic slaves, and that he was a servant of Prince 
Manin, of the Sherbroo, to whom they belonged. 

The ensuing day they were brought up and 
examined, but so great was their infatuated fear 
of the spells under which they believed them- 
selves bound, they, as is so often the case, dared 
not confess, and could not be induced to claim 
British intervention; and consequently, as the 
master persisted in declaring they belonged to 
the retinue of Prince Manin, who, it was known, 
had really passed up the coast, the Governor 
fearing, in a case of mere suspicion, to offend his 
sable majesty, and cause him in revenge to 
throw off all restraint and return to his evil 
courses, was reluctantly compelled to allow my 
prize to depart. But the old Mandingo, before 
proceeding on his way, came to pay me a visit, 
in order to thank me for the kindness which he 
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had received, and for the humanity with which 
his crew had been treated, and for preventing my 
people maltreating his (forgetting that these 
acknowledgments implied he had been captured 
before, and had not received the best treatment), 
and promised me, on his return with Prince 
Manin, to bring me a country cloth as a present, 
some leopard skins, and a wife; which last 
favour, however, I, being already provided, 
respectfully, but greatly to his astonishment, 
declined. He demanded, where were my wives ; 
but receiving for reply that I only possessed 
one, he muttered, commiseratingly, “ Poor ting! 
poor ting!” and told my servant I must be very 
poor and needy to be able only to afford one 
wife ; and when told that the law only allows one 
wife, added, ‘‘ Me thought dat free country ; dat 
no free country.” I presented him with a bottle 
of brandy, and shortly afterwards beheld him 
hoist his sail and quit the harbour, and with him 
departed my hopes of prize-money, but this was 
not my last sight of the individual himself. The 
old gentleman did return, and with Prince 
Manin, but it is needless to say, without the 
slaves (which had been sold up the country), 
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and not only without the promised presents, but, 
what was worse, he, at the persuasicn of Prince 
Manin, declared to the Governor that I had 
permitted my men to beat his, and that I my- 
self had wounded him on the head, exhibiting, 
in proof of his assertion, a scar, which certainly 
was not in existence when he left Freetown, and 
which probably he had received in a brawl when 
carousing over his brandy bottle. 

It is well known to all persons familiar with 
the coast, that a great inland trade exists, for 
home consumption, and not only that, but that 
slaves are taken inland, and then marched to 
some more convenient and secure portion of the 
coast, and there shipped; and as regards the 
first-mentioned phase, one is inclined to ask, of 
what avail is our lavish waste of treasure, and of 
more precious blood, to suppress an export 
trade, when the result is simply an increase in 
the inland traffic; but this question, together 
with that of the slave trade, will be fully argued 
on a future occasion. 

There are also two island dependencies, the 
one called the Binanas, the sanitarium of Sierra 
Leone, overrun with bush, and on which exists 
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the remains of a building formerly a suburban 
residence of the governor, now, like all the best 
edifices in the country, except those occupied by 
the missionaries, fast falling to decay, unin- 
habited except occasionally for a fortnight by 
the cruisers on the look-out, and by hosts of 
musk rats. The other is a remarkable place, 
scarcely to be called a dependency, but rather 
an independent sovereignty or state. 

This is a beautiful little island, situated near 
the Fouriacourah river, cailed Metacong, which 
being the private property of an energetic 
Jewish merchant, a Mr. Isaacs, who dwells 
in a pretty residence situated on an eminence, 
and its affairs administered by him, instead of by 
the imbeciles, to whose unskilled guidance are 
intrusted the reins of government of our Afri- 
can possessions (with what melancholy re- 
sults, the massacre of Malageah, and the defeat 
at Baccow, testify), is now, though a few years 
ago wilderness, by judicious management, in an 
extraordinarily flourishing condition, and presents 
a striking contrast to the dilapidation of Sierra 
Leone. It possesses a pier, a wharf, dock build- 
ings, and extensive ranges of warehouses, the walls 
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of which, in preparation for contingencies, are 
pierce@ with loopholes for musketry, in addition 
to a battery of heavy guns, and further, not only 
a police corps, but a guard of one hundred men, 
regularly accoutred and trained to the use of 
arms. The amount of export and import trade 
in this little island has positively reached 
60,000/., and, of course, this has somewhat 
injured the trade of Freetown, which prosperity 
has awakened the jealousy of the Government 
of Sierra Leone, is a thorn in the side, and has 
provoked the Governor, actuated by an unworthy 
spirit of envy, to endeavour to injure Mr. Isaacs 
in every possible manner, and even, although he 
has erected a chapel and a Sunday school, and 
notwithstanding this liberality, and his services 
to the cause of philanthropy by teaching the 
natives the advantages of legitimate commerce, 
to accuse him of encouraging the slave trade, 
and of employing slaves himself, and suggest to 
the Home Government that his possessions 
should be compulsorily ceded to Sierra Leone. 
Armed expeditions have been occasionally 
despatched in all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, to search the premises, and to seize the 
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slaves; which expeditions land; no slaves are 
discovered ; the officers apologize to Mr. Isaacs 
for the necessity to perform their disagreeable 
and most absurd mission; are treated with the 
greatest courtesy, kindness, and hospitality, and 
the farce of search concluded, the force, like 
that of the King of France, which ‘ marched up 
the hill, and then marched down again,” duly 
departs as wise as it came. 

So varied is the fauna, frequenting the sur- 
rounding country, it is impossible to present a 
list, but I may state the principal animals which 
occur to me; the musk rat, the civet cat, the 
ichneumon, armadillo, the leopard, tiger-cat, 
hyzna, and elephant. ‘The soil and climate of 
Sierra Leone, in conjunction, produce such re- 
dundant fertility, as to render the country appa- 
rently capable of growing, in full perfection, all 
the commodities and fruits which are found in 
any tropical climate; rice, cotton (hear this, oh 
Manchester! and within a fortnight, by steam, 
from England), arrowroot, cassava, cassada, plan- 
tains, jams, sweet potatoes, the palm, from which 
such precious oil is obtained, and which supplies 
the negro with thatch, ropes, and wood, with 
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which to build his hut—the cocoa-nut, indigo, 
and multitudes of grasses, from which ropes, ham- 
mocks, baskets are manufactured ; the calabash 
vine, which is the African’s pottery; while 
everything that has been imported, such as 
ginger—some seeds of which, having been acci- 
dentally scattered, has now overrun the country 
—coffee, which has been formerly most success- 
fully, and to a considerable extent, cultivated— 
sugar-cane, orange, lime, bananas, sour-sops, 
pine-apples, quinces, in as great excellence as in 
their natural ground. 

Yet, though the country exhibits a teeming 
fertility, unsurpassed by anything on earth, and 
though it is well populated, is situated near the 
market, and thus possesses every possible ad- 
vantage for cheap production, and abundant 
supply, instead of being what it is adapted for, a 
scene of busy, cheerful labour, and displaying 
tilled estates, and handsome houses—signs of 
wealth and enterprise, testifying to the bounty 
of the Creator, and the wisdom with which He 
endowed man, and enabled him to turn His 
favours to His glory, and the good of nations 
—the greater part lies uncultivated waste; is 
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farmed only in patches, for a few ground-nuts, 
yams, rice, potatoes for home consumption; the 
colony exports little or nothing of these, its 
natural productions: the lands once tilled are 
abandoned, and the houses, except those in- 
habited by the missionaries, desolate and de- 
caying. 

Even the natural advantages the place pre- 
sents, are not appreciated or improved. For 
instance, the harbour dues, &c., are so heavy, 
that vessels prefer to go up the river to load, 
thereby losing their crews by the malaria; or to 
Metacong, instead of taking in their timber and 
palm oil at Freetown, the former of which could 
be easily floated down, and hove on board in the 
harbour. 

It seems as though, like some of the West 
India Islands, a blight had fallen on the place; 
and so it has: both have been blighted in the 
same manner, by bad management, false philan- 
thropy, and an insufficient schismatic priesthood ; 
but more of this subject presently. 

The imports are blue baft, muskets in appear- 
ance, more dangerous to the buyer than to a foe; 
and tobacco, and general hardware goods, The 
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exports are timber, ground-nuts, a little ginger, 
arrowroot, bees’-wax, and occasionally a little 
ivory. 

If the prosperity which the island of Meta- 
cong enjoys, can be—as it undoubtedly is— 
effected by free labour, and as its soil is no more 
fertile, its position no more favourable than 
Sierra Leone, it follows that what can be done 
in Metacong may be achieved in Sierra Leone, 
whence some reason must exist for the deca- 
dence of the latter country, and hence that the 
sole difference and the main fault must be in 
the administration of affairs. What that fault 
is, the reader may gather as the work proceeds. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DEPARTURE OF THE FORCE.—AMUSEMENTS OF SIERRA LEONE.— 
HABITS OF THE GARRISON.—THE CLIMATE.—EFFECTS OF STIMU- 
LANTS.—HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH.—HOW TO IMPROVE THE 
PLACE.—THE YOUNG WIFE.—-DEPARTURE, 

Some considerable time after my arrival in 

Sierra Leone, on looking out of my window 

early one morning, I descried in the harbour, 

newly arrived, a smal] steamer, whose tiny form 
proclaimed her to be none other than the little 

Forerunner, once more escaped the perils of the 

ocean, and now returning from home on another 

outward-bound voyage. 

She brought intelligence of the death of 
several officers at Gambia, and reported among 
other casualties the decease of the young man 
whose freaks were noticed in my chapter re- 
lating to Bathurst (Chap. V.), another victim to 
what Buckstone would term “climate.” She 
further conveyed the news that, in obedience to 
the requisition of the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
the colonial steamer Dover would transport the 
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garrison of Gambia to Freetown, where the 
detachments quartered in this place would join, 
and, united, proceed up the Malacourrie river, 
with the view of chastising the Mandingo chief 
of Malageah, Bamba Mima Lahi, for some 
alleged ill-treatment of the traders; or, by 
display of force, to overawe him and compel 
him to sign a treaty of traffic, and an engage- 
ment under recognizance not only to abstain 
from molesting the merchants, but to encourage 
trade by every means in his power. 

The. despatches announcing this information 
having been opened, the militia was mustered— 
the garrison became alive, like a disturbed ant- 
hill—the Governor and officials rode to and fro, 
and until evening, when the drums beat tattoo, 
all was bustle—not to say confusion—at Tower 
Hill. Soon after this, three steamers entered 
the harbour and anchored; andthe sound of 
bugles ringing out on the night air declared 
them the vessels belonging to the expedition, 
and their freight the Gambia contingent. 

The amalgamated force sailed away the 
ensuing day; and this event, which, in any other 
place as dull as Freetown would have created 
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intense excitement—so deadened are the sen- 
sibilities of dwellers in pestilential climates— 
scarcely stirred the sluggish blood of the inha- 
bitants, who beheld with the utmost indifference 
the departure of the expedition, and probably 
would have evinced no more interest in the 
setting forth of a host bound to Sebastopol; but 
of course I do not allude to the negroes, who 
would have cheered with equal vigour and 
vociferation the embarkation of a Punch and 
Judy show, or of a Crimean army. 

The little force duly reached its destination, 
but no sooner had it arrived than the chief, 
terrified by the display, signified his wish to 
“ make palaver,” or in other words to negociate ; 
which desire being acceded to, a conference was 
held, and the result was, he complied with all 
demands, and agreed to pay, by the ensuing 
May, 1000 dollars as indemnification for his 
alleged offences ; just as under the influence of 
external pressure he would have undertaken to 
pay ten times the amount; or in the presence, 
and with the view of ridding himself of so for- 
midable an array, he would cheerfully have 
engaged to give ten millions, and, as regards 
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payment, with as much chance of discharging 
the obligation in one case as in the other. 

This sop being thrown to appease the anger 
of the British Lion, peace was concluded, and a 
grand review was held in the presence of the 
king, at which the black soldiers, disappointed 
of a fight, and crying, ‘‘Heigh, what for we 
brought all this way for notin?” would, when 
advancing in skirmishing order, throw away 
their muskets, and with drawn bayonets chase 
the natives, determined if they could not fight on 
public grounds at least to engage each on his own 
account, and not to be altogether disappointed. 

The force shortly afterwards returned to 
Freetown, and great kudos did the Governor 
obtain from the Home Government for this 
successful expedition—a result so unusual on 
the West Coast of Africa; but as this was not 
the last time the British Lion made his appear- 
ance off Malageah, who on the next occasion met 
with a reception which astonished the royal 
beast, the reader will please bear the facts in 
mind, and also that three vessels of war, and 
nearly one thousand men, were employed in the 
present instance. 
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The period of my stay at Sierra Leone now 
drew nigh, and I prepared to go to the Gambia, 
rejoicing at the change, ‘even though that 
change were to the Gambia—for though aware 
this latter place is by no means inviting, yet I 
wished to see both colonies; and I knew at 
least it could not be much worse than Sierra 
Leone, where there was no society, no books, 
and the only amusements that ever enlivened 
the universal dejection were the races which 
were got up once a year by the officers of the 
garrison, and even these would never have 
been instituted but for a certain diffusion of the 
European energy, introduced with the annual 
importation of military officers, and an occasional 
parade of the Sierra Leone Artillery Militia, 
whose bandsmen play with wonderful spirit and 
precision, but could not read a single note of 
music, an instance of the extraordinary facility 
with which the negro adopts a tune once heard. 
These constituted the only diversions a rational 
being might enjoy, but other, and much more 
popular, existed, viz., convivial meetings, whereat 
the guests played cards and drank champagne 
or brandy and water all night long; and so little 
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were these entertainments ‘feast of reason,” 
that they were not considered complete unless 
the partakers retired towards daylight in that 
state which had better be concealed by the 
night. The amusements of the garrison con- 
sisted in exercising, and sharing such hos- 
pitalities ; watching the antics of Jacko, and 
indulging in the diversion peculiar to the British 
officer stationed in pestilential climates and in 
small numbers, when the absence of society 
throws him on his own resources, and _ par- 
ticularly characteristic of West India regiments 
-—viz., quarrelling and abusing one another. 
That men should be more quarrelsome when in 
small numbers, and when in places where 
naturally it would be imagined they would be 
more friendly, is a fact, and though curious, is 
nevertheless true, and is probably to be attri- 
buted to the fact that the line officer generally 
does not possess any resources within himself, 
or any attainments beyond those ephemeral ac- 
complishments which enable him to shine in a 
drawing-room ; and when, as in Sierra Leone, 
he is deprived of that society and excitement to 
which he has been accustomed (and though he 
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usually accommodates himself to circumstances, 
yet he can scarcely condescend to, or enjoy, the 
society in Freetown), he becomes the most 
wretched creature in creation. Hence he waxes 
irritable and discontented, to which result the 
natural effects of the climate, and the bad habits 
above alluded to, contribute; but it must be 
confessed that he very generally leaves behind 
him, in the place of purgatory at which he has 
been stationed, these disagreeable peculiarities, 
and when you meet him again, he is another 
man. ‘hese quarrels sometimes produce serious 
results, but at other times, the effect is ludi- 
crous, as, for instance, only two men out of 
twenty composing the garrison, were on speak- 
ing terms, which would always be the case 
were it not that oftentimes some one individual 
would render himself, or false tongues would 
cause him to be, obnoxious to the whole, in 
which case they would unite to persecute him 
and vent their spleen upon his devoted head ; 
and then they would be upon amiable terms, 
and live together like ‘‘ sucking-doves.” 

As regards the society found in this, delectable 
country, I may say there is none. 
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In the first place the Governors rarely, if 
ever, bring out their wives and daughters, who 
would give a tone to the society, and rally round 
them the most presentable of the population ; 
and, secondly, this is composed of materials so 
heterogeneous as to be utterly impossible of 
amalgamation ; for instance, a white merchant 
of respectable position may possess a black 
savage to wife; the greater portion of the 
colonial officials are coloured, and many of the 
whites apparently sprung from the lower grade 
in society; and perhaps the Governors are wise 
in not exposing their families to the horrors 
which would be encountered by mixing with 
such as these, who excel even the lower grade of 
the middle class in England, in love of detrac- 
tion, gossip, scandal, and malice; so much so, 
that, according to each one’s account of the 
other, there was not in the place a female of 
unblemished reputation or ordinary respecta- 
bility. 

With regard to the climate of Sierra Leone 
there can be but one opinion as to its unhealthi- 
ness, but I imagine that the habits of the Euro- 
peans predispose them to fevers and other 
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maladies, and that the climate is not nearly so 
bad as is supposed—that is, they take little or 
no exercise ; they drink of exciting liquors too 
freely, and keep late hours; and to such an 
excess do they often carry the second-named 
vice, that a bottle of brandy per diem is con- 
sidered a moderate allowance. Would not 
habits like these, combined with the other evils, 
soon killa man in England? It may be won- 
dered how it is that men are able to imbibe so 
excessive a quantity of spirits and yet be 
capable of following their daily avocations ; but 
this anomaly is explained by the fact that 
intoxicating liquors do not take so much effect 
in tropical as in temperate climates; people do 
not commence at once to absorb so much; that 
the custom is acquired gradually, and the pro- 
cess is distributed throughout the day. The 
habit arises thus: a man feeling exceeding 
thirst, perhaps drinks a glass of water, when a 
medical man, or an old African, tells him that 
to drink water, without a little brandy to kill 
the animalcule, is unwholesome, and accordingly 
this mixture becomes his beverage, and perhaps 
induces a greater thirst than the climate alone 
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would produce; then the climate causes a 
wretched depression of spirits and lassitude of 
body; he takes one glass occasionally, and feel- 
ing pleasantly stimulated by that, he takes 
another, and so on until the habit increases, 
until the victim reaches the amount of one 
‘‘caulker ”—as it is termed—every quarter of 
an hour from sunrise to sunset, and even to a 
bottle per diem. He dies—as three vut of 
fifteen whom I well knew, died—in a few months, 
from sheer excess in liquor; and his death is 
attributed to climate! 

Dr. Baikie was a total abstainer, and old 
Africans were wont to declare to him, as they 
do to others, that the habit of total abstinence 
on the coast is inevitable death; that a little 
brandy is a necessary stimulant,—that its infu- 
sion is absolutely necessary to “kill the insects 
in the water;” and they mentioned several 
instances of longevity on the coast, and of the 
longest livers among the Europeans — and 
amongst the number the “ Great O——,” all of 
whom they stated were very hard drinkers, and 
enumerated several instances of the speedy 
death of total abstainers. Not that they advo- 
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cate intemperance, for they admit that half the 
deaths on the coast are caused by indulgence in 
that vice, or confessed themselves to be addicted 
to excess, but they would fain persuade that no 
liquid should be consumed unless qualified with 
brandy, and would inculcate the expediency of 
drinking what they termed “caulkers” of 
brandy and water at intervals of a quarter of an 
hour from sunrise to sunset. 

Dr. Baikie’s reply was to the effect that, 
although stimulants taken in moderation might 
be beneficial, yet, as the lassitude and depression 
produced by the enervating climate is so great, 
and as that lassitude is temporarily overcome 
and the depression overthrown by these ‘‘caul- 
kers,” when their stimulating effects pass away, 
cause an excess of thirst and the other evils to 
return with augmented force, tempt people to 
take another “caulker,’ which temptation they 
may not possess resolution to resist, and so the 
habit increases until the victims become accus- 
tomed to, and unable to exist without, these 
continual ‘ caulkers,” which being unnatural 
cannot be wholesome; and perhaps the habit 
grows until they become drunkards, and die by 
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the “climate.” “Is it not better,” he would 
ask, “to risk the very small danger of death by 
abstinence, than to hazard the destruction of 
body and soul, and the adoption of a bad habit ?” 
Still our antagonists would reply, ‘‘ Everybody 
who comes to tke coast, and who says he will 
not drink, either dies at once, or causes him to 
succumb the tedium of his life to the seductive 
influence.” To which statement was answered, 
“You think we shall die; but we know, if we are 
destined to live, intemperance, or the abstinence 
you ridicule, will, if anything has the power, pre- 
serve our lives. You die by hundreds, with the 
exception of the instances you quote, and these 
would have lived three times the length had 
they abstained. Your death is attributed to 
climate—although you would have been killed 
at home equally soon—and our safety to luck; 
the one is constantly heard of, the other never.” 

We shall learn, before these pages are com- 
pleted, whether or not Dr. Baikie fell a victim 
to his principles of abstinence, or whether he 
preserved his health, and triumphed over cli- 
mate, fatigue, and every other obstacle with 
which a traveller must contend. 
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In this climate, if a European wishes to 
maintain his health, he should not fear or think 
of its terrors, or the probability is he will very 
soon fall a victim to it or to drink; secondly, 
he should keep his mind constantly employed 
and his body exercised; let him write, sketch, 
shoot, and stuff the beautiful birds, botanize, and 
never heed the tales of the malaria in the woods ; 
let him do anything for exercise and employ- 
ment; let him drink only light wines, such as 
hock and claret, and those in moderation, and 
keep good hours, and I believe he may live in 
Sierra Leone, at least nearly as well, as in any 
other tropical climate. The writer of this never 
had a day’s ill-health in Sierra Leone, and these 
pages and others are the result of the occupa- 
tion of his mind ; and in addition he might have 
had a fine collection of stuffed birds to exhibit, 
had not the rascally ants, regardless of arsenical 
preparation, eaten the skins which were hung 
up by strings to the ceiling, until the bones and 
cotton wool alone remained, and daily dropped 
on the floor. 

It may be urged that even the bishops die, 
and it is not to be supposed they drink or keep 
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late hours. Certainly not, but they take little or 
no exercise, and the bishop’s residence is sur- 
rounded by mangrove swamps, and is situated in 
the most unhealthy spot that could have been 
selected; also, that if the climate is not so ex- 
tremely bad, why do vessels lose their whole 
crews, and come home perhaps with one white 
man and the remainder Kroomen? Simply 
because they do not generally take in their 
cargoes at Freetown, but, on account of the 
heavy charges in the port, ascend the rivers 
among the mangrove swamps, to load there; the 
decks lumbered up with green timber, and the 
men standing up to their middles in the water, 
with the burning tropic sun beating on their 
brains while loading timber. It may be asked, 
why did eight hundred of the royal African 
corps (a condemned corps of whites) die in a 
few months? Simply because they were the 
greatest rascals under the sun, the off-scourings 
of the army, and were drunk day and night, 
lying out on the dews at night, and drinking 
new rum, old palm wine, or anything they could 
lay their hands upon. 

The climate is unquestionably bad, and the 
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ill-chosen site of the town, which, like St. 
Thomas’s, W.L., is situated at the water’s edge, 
and at the foot of, and enclosed by, hills, to- 
gether with the fact that portions of it are inter- 
spersed with bush and foliage, doubtless contri- 
bute to the mortality ; but the climate is not much 
worse than many another ; and, as I have already 
shown, its deleterious effects may be much ame- 
liorated: and if the bush and trees which com- 
mingle with the dwellings were cleared through- 
out the town, and the surrounding country culti- 
vated and drained, I have little doubt Sierra 
Leone would be quite as healthy as any tropical 
climate. I have already stated that it ought to 
be cultivated and cleared; shall at a future 
period show the reasons why it is not; and shall 
suggest a plan by which its natural advantages, 
and those of other colonies on the coast, might 
be turned to account. 

Once more the little Forerunner returned to 
Sierra Leone, and I boarded her with the view 
of gaining intelligence of my late fellow-pas- 
sengers, and of calling on the skipper; but when 
I arrived on board I was sorry to learn that he 
had been appointed to another vessel; and as 
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regards the former individuals, whom should I see 
—though not at first to recognize, on account of 
his haggard aspect—but our friend the German 
philosopher, who, as I afterwards learned, had 
been at once invalided by Dr. Baikie, as utterly 
unfit, mentally and physically, to take a share 
in so arduous and dangerous an expedition ; and 
the more so as his melancholy disposition and 
his morbid terror of the climate might affect the 
rest, which contingency, as the primary object is 
to keep up the spirits, might tell, among the ex- 
plorers, with disastrous effect. I found that Dr. 
Baikie and the Pleiad had started, and we shall 
hear of him again. The Palm-oil doctor was 
reported in good health, and to be rapidly amass- 
ing a fortune—if he lived; and Buckstone also 
was said to be doing well. The Baptist mis- 
sionary and his family were reported to be in 
good health, and I was informed that the Fore- 
runner had brought them up to Sierra Leone, 
and they had gone ashore. Any doubt respect- 
ing their individuality was, however, dissipated 
by the entrance of the whole tribe into my 
house one morning very early, uninvited and 
unannounced ; and they forthwith informed me 
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that I was indebted for the pleasure of their com- 
pany to their anxiety to see Governor Kennedy 
embark on board the Forerunner, and that they 
had come to Sierra Leone for the recovery of 
their health! Alas! their dreams of a terrestrial 
paradise in Fernando Po had been dispersed ! 
A short time previously the German missionary 
and his wife had returned to Sierra Leone in 
tolerably good health, and thus so far all our 
friends were well, and I have only now to men- 
tion the poor young wife of the ex-navy man. 
The poor thing died, not of climate, but of a 
broken heart, persecuted to death by the mali- 
cious tongues of people with whom she could 
not associate on terms of intimacy, and who 
consequently hated her with a bitter hatred, and 
assailed her with their only available weapon— 
calumny; probably they never dreamt of the 
result, for they, case-hardened themselves, would 
not have felt pained at any insinuations against 
their lives and characters; but she, brought up 
amidst an atmosphere of purer manners, and 
to esteem character as the first thing in life, was 
unable to bear up against the imputations on the 
purity of her life—and died. Peace be to her 
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manes! Her last hours were, I believe, soothed 
by the presence of the ever kind and active 
spouse of the German missionary. 

The Forerunner now bore away, amidst the 
regrets of the populace, the only tolerably com- 
petent man who ever administered the govern- 
ment; but he, alas for his discrimination! ap- 
pointed to reign in his stead, as acting governor, 
the mulatto gentleman, whom I had met at 
dinner, ambitious of distinction, but possessing 
small discretion and little wit, which appoint- 
ment resulted in the disaster which time was to 
unfold, and which will appear in its proper place 
in this work. 

The next outward-bound steamer brought 
intelligence of the total loss of the Forerunner, 
with several of her passengers and crew; one of 
the latter, who escaped, remarking afterwards 
“that it was not for naught she had been so in- 
cessantly followed by the ominous sea birds.” 

She was lost off Madeira one beautiful, calm, 
moonlight night, when attempting, by the com- 
mand of her drunken, reckless master, to pass 
through the hazardous channel mentioned in 
Chapter I.; and had the former master retained 
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the command of the Forerunner, so cautious and 
skilful a seaman was he, she in all probability 
would never have been lost. 

Some few weeks afterwards, I myself em- 
barked for the Gambia, on board a steamer 
commanded by the former master of the Fore- 
runner ; and as for the first time in my life I had 
not formed one single friendship which would 
have caused me to be sorry to part, I quitted it 
without a solitary regret. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


SLEEP AT BATHURST.—MOSQUITO MISERIES8.—NOCTURNAL NOISES. 
—ASPECTS OF BATHURST.—NATIVE DWELLINGS.—NEGRO COX- 
COMBRY. 

Once more, while steaming up the river Gambia, 

I beheld Bathurst sparkling under the tropic 

sun—but before proceeding with my narrative I 

may here relevantly introduce a brief sketch of 

the history of the colony. 

It is not generally known that the settlement 
in the Gambia is a very old colony, having been 
established in 1669, at which date it was pur- 
chased from the Portuguese by the Royal African 
Company. At that time the site of the settle- 
ment was the fort and island of St. James, 
several miles higher up the river; which place, 
though apparently little worth fighting for, was 
lost and won no less than three times, and when 
last captured by the French, under the Count 
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de Genes, in 1703, the factories were destroyed. 
The British, however, subsequently regained 
possession, and in 1752, when the Royal African 
Company was abolished, the island of St. James, 
like Sierra Leone, passed to the African Com- 
pany, and afterwards to the Crown, when, on 
account of the ruinous state of the factories, the 
extreme insalubrity of the climate, and the bad 
anchorage near the island, the station was re- 
moved in 1805 to the island of St. Mary, 
which was then but a burial-ground,—a trackless 
arid waste of shifting sand enclosing a mangrove 
swamp. 

I landed once again in the territory governed 
by the Great O——., and when night set in I 
retired, I fondly hoped, to rest, but as I 
suffered at the hands of certain insect persecutors, 
torments unsurpassable, it turned out neither to 
rest nor to sleep. 

If any good Catholic wishes to perform an act 
of penance second only to the tortures of purga- 
tory, let him take a voyage to the Gambia, and 
let him sleep at Bathurst—if only for one night 
—at a certain season of the year. The traveller, 
on extinguishing his candle, and stretching his 
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wearied limbs, hears a distant roaring, which 
apparently proceeds from the ceiling of his 
chamber, and he, wondering what this may be, 
composes himself for slumber. Next he distin- 
guishes a perpetual dull thump, thump, totally 
antagonistic to rest, sounding from all parts of 
the town, far and near, and, marvelling yet more 
what this may portend, concludes—if speculative 
—that the natives are celebrating some barbarous 
orgie, and that the noise is the music of the tom- 
tom. But while thus reasoning, the roaring 
approaches nearer and nearer, till it is as audible 
and like a thousand fairy fiddles playing excru- 
ciatingly out of tune. But the problem soon is 
solved. ‘The note of a little shrill trumpet pene- 
trates the inmost recesses of the ear; a sting 
is felt, the trumpeter performs now at one ear, 
now at the other; then adds a sting on the eye, 
which organ is damaged by the victim’s frantic 
attempts to crush the foe. He now finds that he 
is assailed by mosquitoes, and becomes so irri- 
tated by the constant buzzing and biting of his 
unseen foes—darting now here, now there, 
within the mosquito curtain—he seizes his pillow, 
flings it at the spot whence the sound last pro- 
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ceeded ; but the missile breaking, the mosquito 
curtain admits a bloodthirsty cloud which, 
‘*smelling the blood of an Englishman,” settles 
on whizzing, buzzing, and biting, causing the 
unfortunate to suffer tortures worse than those 
with which Tantalus was afflicted. Sleep is 
near, but continually eludes his grasp, and as 
a last resource, stifling hot as it is, he covers 
himself from head to foot with the sheet. Woe 
if he leaves an inch of flesh exposed! Again he 
endeavours to sleep, but the infernal mysterious 
pounding, together with the horrid yells of the 
enemy, effectually preclude that desirable con- 
summation, and swearing lustily he resigns him- 
self with a groan to hold a nocturnal vigil, 
congratulating himself, at least, he has been 
enabled to out-manceuvre the ravenous foe. 
But his gratulations are premature, for soon he 
experienced sharp pricking sensations all over 
his body; the heat of the protecting sheet is 
insufferable; the agony is intense ; he kicks off 
the sheet; the mosquitoes settle on again; he 
seizes his pillow, and, until he sinks exhausted, 
frantically swings it round his head in the hope 
of overwhelming some of his unseen assailants. 
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Wearily he rises, lights his candle, examines his 
limbs, and discovers minute black spots, each 
one itching mortally, and which are only sand 
flies! He also examines his bed, and behold! 
it is full of ants, and probably cockroaches, 
several of which unpleasant animals he discovers 
scudding away on all sides. The only defence 
available is to light a cigar, and envelope oneself 
in a cloud of smoke, and when the fumes of the 
tobacco have driven away the hostile forces, and 
the mysterious thumping has ceased, about 
twelve o’clock the unfortunate traveller, unable 
to keep his eyes open any longer, falls into an 
uneasy sleep, unconscious of the hungry flock 
fattening on his prostrate form. He reposes for 
a space of two hours, at the expiration of which 
time the thumping recommencing, he awakes; 
and as it continues until daylight, when it is 
mingled with a continual hooting like that of an 
owl, and a species of unearthly chanting, and 
the tropical emulative crowing of a thousand 
cocks, he remains awake. The traveller now 
looks out of his window and discovers that the 
diabolical pounding arises from each yard, where 
he beholds most of the female inhabitants in that 
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state in which beauty is said to be most adorned 
(and having children fastened on behind, after 
the gipsy fashion), standing over wooden mortars, 
energetically pulverizing something with pestles 
six feet in length, These dames are engaged 
in the manufacture of kous, the only edible sub- 
stance to be procured in this inhospitable region, 
and which demands in preparation such a vast 
deal of labour that the women are employed 
day and night, relieving one another by turns, 
and resting only between twelve at night and 
two in the morning. Other noises proceed from 
the marabouts in the mosques, calling the faithful 
to prayers, and the disma] chanting from blind 
men, of which there are a remarkable number, 
who go from yard to yard singing prayers, and 
receiving the alms on which they subsist. 

The men are to be seen either smoking, 
chatting, doing nothing, or performing matu- 
tinal devotions, by dipping their foreheads in the 
sand, like beasts drinking at a stream; the 
remajnder of the fair—or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the dark—sex, surrounded by cackling 
fowls, are occupied winnowing something like 
corn—another stage of kous making; and the 
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rest of the male population, those naked, and 
with shaven heads, are labouring or drawing 
water from the wells. These cisterns are primi- 
tive in construction, merely consisting of a 
circular wall, having at its base a step on which 
the water-drawer stands and flings his bucket 
into a hole, which, when emptied, is replenished 
apparently next tide by the water filtered 
through the sand. The jars into which the 
element is poured are large, round, antique- 
looking vases of porous clay, some sufficiently 
capacious to hold a pointer dog, and these vessels, 
when filled, the women balance on their heads 
with wonderful dexterity, and at the same time 
carry their ‘“ piccaninnies,” swathed on behind, 
and walk or stoop without detriment. The 
people possess other and larger jars, which, like 
those of Ali Baba, are almost capable of conceal- 
ing a thief. The labourers with the shaved 
heads are called servants, but are mostly actual 
slaves. Any of these bondsmen declaring them- 
selves to be in captivity, and claiming British 
protection, would be free—emancipation could 
not be denied them. The greater number of 
menials in Bathurst are bond fide slaves, but they 
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never appeal; are perfectly satisfied with their 
lot, and would not quit their master, even if he 
desired. 

Having survived the torments just related, 
I breakfasted, and proceeded to inspect the city. 

The principal houses in Bathurst face the 
river and the sea; are constructed of the same 
kind of lava-like stuff, and cemented with the 
same kind of lime as elsewhere upon the coast : 
but as regards Gambia, from what place the 
ston eis obtained, it is difficult'to say; they are 
peculiarly handsome, being surrounded by 
spacious pillared piazzas, where it is delightful 
to walk in the early morning, or in the evening, 
or to lounge, swinging ina hammock in the day 
time; and, indeed, as the deep sandy roads 
effectually prevent comfort in locomotion, these 
piazzas are the only places where the inhabitants 
may take pedestrian or any other exercise. 

The principal public buildings in Bathurst 
are the club-house and a billiard-room; another 
assembly-room situated at a_ place called 
“ Oyster Creek ;” and the iron market-house, 
which I had noticed on my passage out as being 
in the course of construction. It was now 
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finished, and presented a handsome feature, and 
proved so great a convenience, that the public, 
both sellers and buyers, generally resorted to it, 
causing the mart to be a busy, crowded scene. 

The remainder of the public edifices are the 
places of worship. That pertaining to the 
Established Church of England is a_ small 
building whose neglected, unfinished interior, 
devoid of altar, plainly indicated the blighted 
state and stunted growth of that religion in 
the colony; but the Catholic chureh is a large 
and commodious structure, as is likewise the 
Wesleyan chapel, which, unlike the place of 
worship of the Mother Church, possesses a large 
and extremely well-attended school. There is 
also a convent of French Sisters of Mercy, who 
instruct children of their own persuasion; and 
these heroic ladies brave this dreadful climate, 
relinquish joy, and forego every tie which makes 
life pleasant, solely to tend the sick and comfort 
the afflicted. 

The attempt at drainage and sewerage of the 
town is admirable, and reflects credit on the 
engineer ; but in a place where the surface to be 
drained lies below the level of the surrounding 
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waters, all endeavours must be futile; and ac- 
cordingly, as the sewers are necessarily un- 
covered (confined gases being more noxious than 
those which are continually diluted with air) 
a dire effluvia is emitted, which oppresses the 
breathing, and weighs heavily on the sultry air. 

The native dwellings mostly consist of huge 
whitewashed huts formed of cane hurdles and 
palm-tree trunks, and thatched with palm leaves ; 
and each tenement possesses a large yard sur- 
rounded with hurdles, and, where Mahomedans 
are concerned, this space also encloses several 
smaller huts for the accommodation of the wives 
and slaves. As the island of St. Mary pro- 
duces nothing whatever, these materials are 
brought down the river in canoes, and form a 
staple article of commerce; and a very good 
house, suited to a tropical climate, and having 
doors and windows complete, can, with the aid 
of the before-mentioned adjuncts, and a little 
mud and whitewash, be constructed. 

The natives of Bathurst congregate together 
according to their tribes, each in a distinct 
locality, in the same manner as at Sierra Leone, 
and are of the same race,—except the Jolahs, 
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whose town is situated at some distance from 
Bathurst, and who will be noticed presently, and 
the Jolloffs, whom I shall presently proceed to 
describe. 

The people of these various races, when com- 
paratively civilized and educated, mingle indis- 
criminately together ; and at Christmas, when at 
the summit of holiday glory, they are to be seen 
to the greatest advantage. They parade the 
streets in the most gorgeous attire possible, and 
as they consider and proudly designate them- 
selves gentlemen (if any one is asked his name, 
the reply will be So-and-So, Esquire, of such 
and such a street), and as their models are 
the white clerks and merchants, who, like too 
many of their class in England, imagine that 
wealth makes the gentleman, and richness of 
apparel the outward and visible sign thereof, 
—each individual vies with his neighbour in 
splendour of raiment, and he who is most 
brilliantly clothed is the greatest man. Tight- 
fitting blue or chocolate-coloured coats with brass 
buttons predominate; gaudy neckerchiefs are 
seen everywhere ; smart trousers, well strapped 
down, are worn by all, white kid gloves by the 
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greater number; and each man exhibits a flash- 
ing Albert chain, tasselled cane, and smokes his 
cigar. 

The attainment of European manners is con- 
sidered the acme of distinction ; and as each one 
—like our fellow-passenger, the black gentleman 
of fortune—carried this imitation to a burlesque, 
to watch their airs and graces is most amusing. 
When shaking hands they invariably make the 
lowest possible bow ; many mince their words with 
an affected intonation ; and when saluting one an- 
other at a distance they never omit to elevate 
the beaver, or sometimes greet one another by 
gracefully raising the dandy cane, a la militaire, 
to the brim of the hat. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE JOLLOFF8.—DRESS OF THE MALES,—VINDICATION OF M. DU 
CHAILLU.—NATIVE DANCE,—BRIDAL PROCESSION. — CURIOUS 
CUSTOM AT FUNERALS,—EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLAND.— 
BURIAL PLACE.—SITE OF THE BRANCH CLUB.—FOOD OF INHABI= 
TANTS. 


I now describe the manners and customs of the 
Jolloffs, who are altogether a distinct race, who 
cling to their native costume and religion, are 
seldom or ever converted to Christianity, and 
rarely associate with the natives of any other 
tribe. 

The features of the men of this race being 
devoid of the slightest trace of the negro caste 
of countenance, and being regular and well- 
formed, are very comely—so much so, that I 
have seen Jolloffs, whose physiognomy, if white, 
or merely swarthy, instead of black, jet black, 
would be esteemed models of manly beauty. 
They are tall, and symmetrical in stature, 
having a dignified, sedate presence, and do not 
possess the negro characteristics of large hands 
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and unwieldy feet, but remarkably the reverse. 
Their notable peculiarity is their hair, which 
appears to be of greater length than the wool of 
most negroes, and is twisted and tortured into 
little cylindrical ringlets, about the thickness of 
three straws, and from five to six inches in 
length. The matrons generally cover their 
heads with a kerchief, but the maidens wear 
a scarlet fillet studded with cowries, and orna- 
ment the hair with gold chains, and part it in 
fantastic forms. Sometimes a shaved division 
is made above the forehead, leaving a fringe or 
coronal of hair; sometimes it is parted fesse- 
ways, at intervals of two inches; sometimes cut 
saltire-ways; and again, I] have seen a long tail 
sprouting from the poll, drooping down to the 
nape of the neck, and adorned at the end with 
a piece of gold, a coin, oracowrie. I frequently 
noticed numbers of women from whose heads 
started forth a thick shock of reeds, which, 
radiating on all sides, made the wearer look as 
if surrounded by a nimbus, or had assumed a por- 
eupine skin as a head dress. My first impres- 
sion was, that these people must be the natives 
of some foreign tribe, or vestals dedicated to 
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some priestly office, but afterwards discovered 
they were merely Jolloff ladies in curl papers, 
and that the straws acting in that capacity, pro- 
duced the corkscrew ringlets. The heads of 
the slaves are completely shaved, with the ex- 
ception of a little tuft at the crown, which is left 
for Mahomed, at the decease of the wearer, to 
seize and transport him to Paradise, as if the 
aspirant were to be lifted through a trap-door. 
Sometimes two tufts are left, and this is peculiar, 
I suppose, to the most ponderous, and is, I con- 
clude, a precautionary measure, so that if one 
tuft should give way the aspiring soul would not 
lose all hope of salvation and fall to the earth, 
but have a reserve in the other tuft ;—provided 
always that Mahomed be sufficiently agile to 
grasp it. The highest ambition of a male Jolloff 
is the production of a beard for the purpose of 
adjuration ; but as the black physiognomy seldom 
is adorned by any hair, this hirsute appendage 
rarely attains higher perfection than a mere tuft ; 
yet, should assiduous cultivation induce a develop- 
ment greater than ordinary, the fortunate pos- 
sessor becomes an object of envy and respect 
among his less-favoured brethren, whose deficiency 
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he publishes, and whose jealousy he quickens, 
by complacently pulling, caressing, and per- 
petually swearing by the coveted achievement. 
His companions dare not in his presence swear 
by their beards; but to hear a man when in a 
beardless assemblage, himself without a vestige 
of a hair, swear by his beard, is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence. 

The males dress, like the Mandingoes, in a 
loose toga-like garment of a white or striped and 
coloured home-spun cloth, and wear on their 
heads either an embroidered white cap, some- 
thing similar to a Glengarry bonnet, or a turban 
formed of a white wrapper, which is worn like a 
plaid in the evening and morning, when the 
atmosphere is chilly, and as a turban at mid-day, 
when the head requires protection from the 
burning sun; and their feet are shod with red 
sandals, the straps of which are neatly sewn and 
embroidered. 

The women on working-days:wear a “‘ paeng,” 
which consists merely of a cloth wound round 
theslower part of the body, and reaching to the 
feet, leaving the upper part nude; and as 
this garment is not tied, but has the ends 
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tucked, in—what sailors call—a slippery hitch, 
the wonder is how it maintains its position. On 
high days and holidays a vestment like that worn 
by the men is thrown over this, and the upper 
part of the body and the head is usually covered 
by a kerchief. 

The Jolloff is a musical race, possessing 
numerous instruments, the principal of which is 
a kind of guitar, made of a large calabash, 
having hide stretched across the face, and the 
strings, with small pieces of ringing metal, 
loosely affixed to the end; so that the banjo, for 
such it is, answers the double purpose of a guitar 
and tambourine, for the performer drums on the 
skin with the fingers not occupied in touching 
the strings, while the metals jingle an accom- 
paniment. There is also a larger instrument, 
with ten strings, somewhat like the ancient 
Irish harp: but as I never heard a solo per- 
formed on this, and never saw it used otherwise 
than as an accompaniment, I conclude it to be 
devoted to this use alone. Another instrument 
which is common to the whole of Northern 
and North-Western Africa, is called Balafon, 
and is somewhat’ similar to, and played like, an 
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harmonicon. It is made with twenty pieces of 
iron-wood, of different lengths, laid on and 
lashed to a bamboo frame, while underneath 
each piece of wood is suspended one or more 
small calabashes, whose orifices are covered with 
the web of a certain spider; and from this in- 
strument, like the musical rocks which were 
exhibited some years ago, very sweet melody is 
produced. 

This is the instrument which is described by 
M. Du Chaillu and called by him handja, the 
existence of which Mr. Malone declared, at a 
late meeting of the Ethnological Society, to be 
an impossibility. It is, as I have before stated, 
very common on the coast, and no person pos- 
sessing ordinary powers of observation could 
reside there without becoming acquainted with 
it; and this fact shows that M. Du Chaillu’s 
detractors take exception to statements perfectly 
true; that though he may have exaggerated, 
he is not being allowed fair play; and that 
people should be cautious in denying assertions 
respecting circumstances and countries of which 
they can possess but little or no knowledge. 
Mr. Malone likewise denied the possibility of 
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any vegetable substance being converted into 
strings for musical instruments, but (though I 
am unable to state of what material the strings 
are made) I possess a sieve, the bottom of 
which, I know, is composed of vegetable fibre, 
and which is precisely like catgut. 

Some of the airs are simple and pretty, others 
are wild and undistinguishable: one of the 
most popular of which is almost the same as the 
Persian national air, so well known in India, 
called by the Hindoos Taza-bi-Taza. 

The last musical instrument—though musical 
it cannot justly be termed—is the tom-tom, 
of which there are various kinds, viz., the war, 
the palaver, the sacred, and the Terpsichorean. 
The war-drums are large calabash kettle-drums, 
covered with gree-grees and shells; but I know 
little concerning the others except the tom-tom 
devoted to Terpsichore, which is shaped like an 
hour-glass and is beaten with a stick and with 
the fingers. The Jolloff dance is performed by 
the softer sex alone, whom their lords consider as 
puppets exhibiting: feats of agility for the edi- 
fication of superiors, whose approval is suffi- 
cient reward. The latter deem the diversion a 
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labour, and if a pleasure, one altogether too 
frivolous to suit the dignity of the lords of crea- 
tion, who consequently looked on in solemn 
silence, occasionally vouchsafing a grave nod of 
approbation whenever any damsel’s convolutions 
find favour in their eyes. The dance is thus 
executed :—a crowd of men and women being 
collected by an overture on four or five tom-toms, 
a circle is formed; the female bystanders com- 
mence singing and clapping their hands in 
cadence with certain rolls of the drum, while 
their numerous bracelets jingle an accompani- 
ment; the boldest female darts out of the circle, 
the tom-toms roll and rumble; the spectators 
cease singing, but beat time with their hands; 
the dancer turns, twists, and shuffles in a hybrid 
between a Highland fling, a reel, a hornpipe, 
and an Irish jig; the drums beat quicker, the 
dancer dances faster ; the drums beat still more 
rapidly, the players with shouts encourage the 
dancer; faster and faster roll the drums, swifter 
and swifter twinkle the feet of the maiden, 
who is soon enveloped in a cloud of dust; the 
circle closes round, the drummers stoop down to 
see that the “steps,” are duly performed; the 
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drums roll more furiously, till the notes of the 
instrument and the feet of the dancer are alike un- 
distinguishable ; and, when neither can maintain 
the contest any longer, the glowing damsel with 
a leap and a pirouette triumphantly resumes her 
station among the applauding crowd, and another 
takes her turn for display. 

They celebrate their holidays and féte days 
by eating and drinking, firing muskets, singing 
and dancing ; and as the nature of the two last 
have been described, and as the festivities are 
maintained until long after midnight, the reader 
may fancy what nocturnal distraction the noise 
causes to those residing near the spot where the 
revel is held. ‘True it is that an ordinance 
exists forbidding such orgies after sundown, but 
the police are so inefficient the law is defied ; 
and the black policeman, if sought for, invariably 
will be found either a participator in the festivi- 
ties, or drunk, squatting in the sand. 

The Jolloff women of Bathurst are very merry, 
and are continually singing; and when return- 
ing from market, or from their daily avocations, 
join one another, and form a procession, chant- 
ing and clapping their hands, which is their in- 
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variable custom when singing or dancing, and 
the train augments or decreases as any member 
slips away to her home, or unites on her home- 
ward way. 

I was much astonished at the wealth and 
pomp displayed in a bridal procession, which 
was thus marshalled. Two men beating tom- 
toms, the only males of the party, headed the 
line, in the rear of whom three matrons, covered 
with gold ornaments, marched abreast, about three 
feet apart. Then came the bride, attired in white, 
literally hung in chains of gold, and shaded 
by a gold-fringed canopy, the posts supporting 
which were borne by four virgins, whose twisted, 
plaited hair, as well as that of the bride, glittered 
with gold. Then followed the mother singly, 
and behind her four matrons closed the party ; 
while the rear procession was brought up bya 
noisy crowd, firing guns, and the females, like 
their precursors, singing and clapping their hands 
to the sound of the drum, with the usual brace- 
let accompaniment. In the evening, a grand 
banquet was spread, dedicated to the bride, a 
relative of the head-man, who lent his yard for 
the ‘occasion, and as a signal for gathering his 
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people, hoisted his best flag, which was covered 
with an Arabic inscription. The entire yard 
was canopied with canvas, a table was set apart 
for the Christians, where liquor was prepared 
which eventually flowed like water, the Ma- 
homedans themselves being unable to resist 
its fascinations ; all the delicacies of the season 
were displayed, and a large band of tom-toms 
and banjos were in attendance to enliven the 
proceedings ; and the festivities, with dancing and 
its accompanying din, were maintained all night 
long, much to my horror and to the detriment of 
my repose. In the morning a bevy of young 
girls and youthful matrons, with a band of four 
or five tom-toms, went to the hut of the newly- 
married couple—-whether the gentleman pos- 
sessed any other wives, or how many, I am 
unable to say—brought them forth, set them 
together in the middle of the yard, and forming 
a circle with the pair as a centre, clapped their 
hands to the tom-toms, singing, what I sup- 
posed to be, an epithalamium. The air was 
pretty, and the young females glittering with 
gold, with their merry faces, bright costumes, 
noisy chains, jingling bracelets, and time-beating 
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palms, formed a barbarous, yet pleasing tableau. 
The singing group evidently made some allusion 
to the adoption, by the bride, of the distinguish- 
ing kerchief worn by the matrons, which now 
enveloped her head, for one of the damsels 
stepped forward from among her companions, 
removed the head-dress, and replaced it, while 
the bride hung down her head, looking confused, 
and, I suppose, blushing. The people after- 
wards leaving the fond couple to solitude and 
their lately acquired bliss, marched away singing 
in procession through the town, collecting gifts 
for their newly-wedded friend, and reassembled 
in the evening to renew the festivities of the 
preceding night. 

A remarkable custom is observed at the 
funeral of a deceased Jolloff. The body is laid 
out in the yard belonging to the defunct, and 
when about to be carried to burial, the bearers, 
instead of carrying it forth from the gates 
of the enclosure to the place of sepulture, level 
the whole yard, saying, that the departed must 
pass through no gate till he enters that of Para- 
dise. The women mourners rock themselves to 
and fro, spitting on the ground, and wail a coro- 
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nach over the body, precisely as do the Irish; 
but the males exhibit no sign of emotion. 

These people, and indeed the whole negro 
population of Bathurst, subsist chiefly on kous, 
which is the grain of a species of Guinea corn, 
and is prepared for table by being parched, mixed 
with certain leaves, pounded in a huge wooden 
mortar with an immense five-foot pestle; and 
when this matter is accomplished and the flour 
boiled, each particle swells into an infinitesimal 
sphere, and being boiled with meat— or, in 
Bathurst, where meat is rarely to be met with, 
fowl—it is called kous-kous. They make a pud- 
ding of unboiled kous and sour milk, and luxu- 
riate in various other preparations of the same 
material, and use rice mixed with palm oil. 

The household utensils consist of calabashes 
of every size and shape, varying in diameter 
from two to three inches to as many feet; and 
porous jars to contain water, likewise of all sizes, 
sometimes circular and as large as four feet in 
height. The large calabash grows on a stately 
tree, the size of a large elm; but as I never ob- 
served this tree growing in the adjoining coun- 
tries, I conclude these vessels are imported; a 
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small vine calabash, which grows in Bathurst, 
is boiled when young, and is very similar to 
vegetable marrow. 

Having now disposed of the subject of the 
town, I proceed to describe an excursion round 
the island, or rather—as it is but a strip of sand, 
of horse-shoe form, about six miles long, and from 
100 to 200 yards broad—I should more cor- 
rectly say, through it; to accomplish which it 
is necessary to mount an African steed, which 
animal is even more diminutive than our 
galloways, but is a thorough-bred, degenerate 
Arabian, probably, and therefore possibly de- 
scended from King Solomon’s legendary stud; 
and if these horses are—as they are excellent, 
spirited, and tireless little animals—they do not 
discredit their blood. 

On the left hand, when the traveller quits 
the town, he beholds a few acres of ground 
which have been reclaimed from the swamp by 
an embankment thrown across, and the preca- 
rious herbage of which sandy meadow affords 
scanty pasturage to a few cattle and sheep, 
the last curiosities in mutton, having long 
tails, being as large and coloured, and marked 
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like calves’. Beyond this land an impenetrable. 
mangrove jungle extends to the river. On 
the right extends another meadow, which is 
bounded by an embankment of sand, which, 
protecting the exterior side of the horse-shoe, 
alone prevents the island being inundated ; 
but the sea is said to be fast encroaching, so 
much so that it has been thought necessary to 
enact an ordinance forbidding any one, under 
severe penalty, to remove sand. 

The traveller pursues his way along a road 
skirting a lagoon, flooded by every tide; and 
passing some handsome, sombre mausoleums, 
his eye is saluted with the anything but assuring 
spectacle of the grave-yard, which is half the 
size of the town, although half has been sub- 
merged in the sea. There are very few monu- 
ments to distinguish the occupants; governors, 
officers, merchants, and soldiers lie here alike 
uncared for. The reason of this obliviousness 
is, that the people of Gambia are too reckless 
to wish to think of, and too inured to death to 
remember, departed friends; and moreover, 
previous to the establishment of the African line 
of steamers, before a tablet could be sent from 
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England, the friend to whom the kindly office 
was intrusted, was himself numbered amongst 
the dead, and the stone lay forgotten in the 
merchant's yard, from whence it would only 
issue, broken, to patch up some building. 
Having passed this melancholy spot, deserted 
by everything but myriads of huge land-crabs, 
the presence of which in such a vicinity causes a 
shudder, the sojourner, with depressed spirits, 
wends his way, passing Jolah town on the right, 
until the road is lost in the sand of the embank- 
ment, and the river in front and behind, 
stretching as far as eye can reach in sand and 
scrubby bush; and on the left the baneful 
mangrove swamp, where monkeys may be seen 
skipping away into the jungle; a few African 
rabbits, and numerous birds of most gorgeous 
imaginable plumage, sitting, singing in the 
shrubs. 

The village in which these Jolahs live is 
even a very bad specimen of the worst of 
African villages, and they themselves are 
wretched naked savages, worshipping no God, 
either spiritual or even graven ; and so degraded 
and debased, they do not recognize even a 
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shadow of a marriage tie, but possess their 
women in common. I do not know whence 
they came from, nor how they became located 
in the island of St. Mary, nor did I ever find 
anybody able to supply the information. 

Another mile and the view is somewhat 
improved, inasmuch as the shade of a grove 
of palms gladdens the traveller’s eyes, which 
trees—with the necklaces of calabashes and 
bottles, receptacles for palm wine—stand im the 
middle of fields, which being divided by neat 
hedges, and where kous has been cut, look like 
English stubble fields, to which the likeness 
is enhanced by the whirring of a covey of quails, 
the scampering of rabbits, and the grazing of 
cattle. Here the garrison once had a steeple- 
chase, in which, taking all things into con- 
sideration, very good sport was exhibited; and 
the cleverness with which the little racers 
carried heavy weights for long distances over 
stiff fences, and the speed with which they went 
through the deep sand, showed them to possess 
bottom worthy of the blood of their sires. 

Half a mile further, and the island is hard 
earth and but twenty yards broad; and here 
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is a grove of the sombre palm, interspersed with 
monkey bread-trees,—which last, though attain- 
ing sometimes a girth of sixty feet, throws out 
only a few small limbs almost devoid of twigs 
or foliage, which peculiarity causes it to look 
like a giant spectre. Some distance beyond 
this, and the country opens to its usual breadth, 
and is still the dreary waste which the traveller 
has left behind him, until the Oyster Creek, 
which separates the island from the main land, 
is reached. Here a branch of the Bathurst 
Club has been established; picnics, balls, and 
dinners are held, and wayfarers wait until the 
horse-ferry shall convey them to the main 
land. 

I shall on another occasion make an expe- 
dition across, and visit the military station of 
St. Mary’s; the country residences of the 
merchants of Bathurst at Josswang ; the native 
village of Bakow, near which the Great O—— 
sustained a signal defeat at the hands of the 
Mandingoes of the kingdom of Combo; and the 
town of Sabbajee, where he gained, according 
to his own despatch, a bloody and glorious 
victory; but, according to other accounts (though 
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the expedition was certainly not defeated accord- 
ing to wont), neither bloody nor glorious. 

The tide being at the ebb, I returned by the 
sea beach, where is to be found the ouly hard 
ground in the island; but this road is only 
practicable at the ebb, and many people avoid 
that route on account of its being bounded on 
the land side by the grave-yard, and espe- 
cially by the oldest inhabitants, one of whom 
used to say that he always shunned it as he 
would a spectre, as, in fact, it always conjured up 
in his imagination the ghosts of many a fine 
fellow he had seen carried from Bathurst, and 
the sight awoke too many sad and painful re- 
miniscences. 

The natural productions of the island of St. 
Mary may be enumerated as a little palm oil 
for home consumption, a small quantity of kous, 
and very little rice, but no fruit. The animated 
nature consists of rabbits; quail; the flying 
ostrich—a very rare bird—occasionally visits it ; 
cranes; ducks; curlews; snipes; plovers; the 
turkey-buzzard or scavenger bird; the graceful 
snow-white tic bird; the African jay; a few 
green parrots; and many other birds of gorgeous 
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plumage. The aqueous tribes are alligators, 
hosts of sharks, saw-fish, sword-fish, and nu- 
merous edible fish, which possess a remark- 
able curiosity,—every specimen that I have 
met with, except one, having two white ex- 
cessively hard stones, like cornelian, just above 
and protecting the brain. The domestic crea- 
tures are as many cows as the island will 
pasture, a few sheep, and quantities of ducks 
and fowls, on which the inhabitants subsist ; 
thus, unless a person is fond of incredibly tough, 
nauseous, meagre beef, and goaty mutton—both 
of which, notwithstanding their badness, are 
very scarce—he lives entirely on the feathered 
race, which kind of subsistence may be all 
very well as a variety, but insipid as a con- 
tinuance. 

If the supply of kous happened to be cut off, 
the pecple would perish, as the blacks exist 
exclusively upon it; the horses, cows, sheep, 
goats, and fowls are fed on it. 

In the next chapter I shall describe a country 
more pleasing to the eye than this wretched 
sand-bank, where the densely-filled cemetery 
is ever presented to the vision, the funereal palm 
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and the spectre monkey bread the sole trees; and 
the traveller is aware that the mephitic atmo- 
sphere he breathes is gradually poisoning his 
blood, preparing him a victim to the ever 
watching king of terrors—“ Pallida mors quo 


pede.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


SCENERY NEAR OSYTER OREEK.—VILLAGE OF BAKKHO.—SACK OF 
SABBAJEE.—CLAY-BUILT HOUSES.—MANDINGO CATTLE.—THE 
KING OF COMBO, 


In this chapter I shall beg the reader to accom- 
pany me to the Combo country ; to the military 
station, Cape St. Mary; across the river over 
to the Barra country ; and up the river to the 
military station, McCarthy’s Island, three hun- 
dred miles distant, and thence to the Falls of 
Barraconda. The traveller, on his way to the 
Cape and Combo country, crosses the Oyster 
Creek in a ferry-boat. This creek is the resort 
of the sportsman, who must not too ardently 
indulge his passion, or he will inevitably be laid 
down with fever, and probably pay with loss of 
life the penalty of his temerity,—indeed, the 
safest plan is to shun the place altogether. Here 
also is a house of refreshment, where the pic- 
nics are held, and the people eat the “natives ” 
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—I mean native oysters, not the aborigines— 
which grow on the branches of the bushes which 
touch the water. Having crossed the creek, 
the traveller disembarks on the yellow beach, 
and away he tramps along the sand, and, ford- 
ing some shallow lagoons, and splashing through 
others, views all round the usual expanse of 
mangroves, sand, and swamp. But soon he 
leaves this wilderness behind, and arrives in a 
more fertile district, where a plain, interspersed 
with palms and monkey bread-trees, and clothed 
with high waving grass, extends as far as the 
eye can reach—which is not far, on account of 
the perfect level of the ground. This verdure 
commences suddenly on the edge of a lagoon, 
and the traveller, after the rainy season, sees a 
high green wall, which apparently forms a 
barrier to his progress. He, however, following 
a track across the mud, gallops along, and at 
last perceives a narrow gap, into which the 
pony dashes; the grass closes over the rider’s 
head; the sandy path is so narrow that the 
stems brush his knees with a whizzing sound, 
and all he sees is a green enclosure, and at 
intervals the blue sky overhead. Thus he 
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rides for a mile or two, sometimes drenched 
with water shaken from the grass, which is 
occasionally bowed with heavy dew-drops, until 
emerging into the glare of the sun he beholds a 
level pastoral country stretched before him in a 
lovely panoramic view, which, but for the 
palms, reminds him of home. Before him, on 
the right, he discerns the distant barracks at 
Cape St. Mary, situated on a sandy elevation; 
on the left he beholds a varied country divided 
into small stubble fields, picturesquely studded 
with flocks of cattle,—wanting but the geese to 
appear like Berkshire; and in the front a 
gorgeous tropical forest, with trees of every 
shape, hue, tint, and foliage; and as the path 
winds at a little distance beneath its shade he 
sees the bright-plumaged birds sitting on the 
branches, hears their glad voices sounding from 
the shady bowers, and laughs at the agile mon- 
keys skipping from bough to bough, chattering 
and mowing, and, maybe, throwing sticks at 
the wayfarer. The wild animals and_ birds 
frequenting this district are the same as those 
that are found in the island of St. Mary; in 
addition to which the ichneumon, the musk 
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rat, the civet cat, the valuable marabout bird, 
and sometimes a hyena or a stray leopard. 
The traveller passes a few huts, defended 
from the predatory excursions of beasts of 
prey by rasping bullfinch fences, and at last 
arrives near the village of Bakkho (in the 
vicinity of which is a pass where the Great 
O subsequently suffered defeat, as will be 
shown on another occasion), which, with twelve 
miles of the surrounding country, was ceded to 
the British by the King of Combo. This 
Bakkho is an inferior Mandingo village—the 
better ones will be described presently—encir- 
cled by a cane fence, which constitutes its sole 
protection against hostile incursion; and here, 
as usual, the lazy knaves of men lie smoking 
and chattering, basking in the sun, while the 
women pound the kous and “mind the chil- 
dren,” which last duty is very easily performed 
—as is usual among negroes—because they 
place the little urchins squatting in a round 
basket, pack them tight in with ground-nut 
grass, build a bower of leaves over their heads, 
and leave them to roll about like Dutch tum- 
blers. 
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This village, like all native towns, is a com- 
plete labyrinth. The inhabitants are very lazy, 
very dirty, appear to possess but very small 
quantities of gold trinkets and woven cloths, and 
are altogether very inferior to the Jolloffs, and 
to most Mandingoes ; and are, I think, bastard 
Mandingoes, like many other tribes calling them- 
selves by that name. 

The merchants have erected commodious 
residences at Josswang, in the vicinity of Cape 
St. Mary, to which place they, on account of 

ts situation on a slight eminence at the sea- 
shore, and consequent comparative salubrity and 
coolness, retire to regain their health and divert 
themselves with rustic recreations, pasturing 
flocks of cattle, fattening poultry, growing kous, 
and, in fact, farming and gardening; the agri- 
cultural labour being performed by people who 
are perfectly free, but consider themselves slaves, 
and it is said are often purchased up the river. 

At about twelve miles distance from Cape 
St. Mary is the town of Sabbajee, once the 
capital of the Mandingo kingdom of Combo, but 
now belonging to the British, who attacked and 
captured it on account of the appropriative 
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propensities of the denizens, who, relying on the 
fancied impregnability of their city, were accus- 
tomed to waylay, plunder, murder, and maltreat 
caravans and slatees (merchants) on their road to 
Bathurst. My friend, the pompous Governor, 
thirsting for distinction, detained the septennial 
relief on its way to Sierra Leone, and, together 
with the relieved companies, the pensioners, and 
the Royal Gambia Militia, assembled a brigade 
of about six hundred men, which, with rockets 
and field pieces, marched against the devoted 
town. Away went the little army, inspired with 
martial ardour by the magniloquent speeches 
—formed after the Napoleonic model—of the 
Great O , and at its head proudly rode that 
potentate with his aides-de-camp, all mounted on 
minute chargers, which were almost hidden by 
the holsters and embroidered housings, and 
which, capering and caracoling under the drapery, 
presented the effect displayed by a pig con- 
fined and struggling in a sack; and the force 
having arrived at Sabbajee, finding it a strong 
stockaded city, sat down to the investment thereof. 

As the enemy fired but little, it was expected 
that he was reserving his ammunition till the 
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storming was commenced ; accordingly the ar- 
tillery was brought to bear; a breach was made; 
a forlorn hope told off; the assault opened; the 
officers, sword in hand, led the men, who impetu- 
ously rushed to the breach, entered—when lo and 
behold, no garrison was visible! The defenders 
had evacuated the town! However, the soldiers 
on marching through, discovered that the mosque, 
which was stockaded, was filled with fanatics, 
who beat war drums, yelled, prayed, and jeered 
at the rashness of people, who, in attacking so 
sacred a fane, dared to brave the vengeance of 
Heaven. A rocket was directed towards the 
structure, and, crashing through every obstacle, it 
whizzed into the midst of the assembly, causing 
the worshippers to fall to the ground, and in- 
voke, on the impious foe, celestial wrath; but a 
second following, and this even failing to cause 
the earth to swallow the assailants, the prostrate 
priests leapt up in affright, and rushed forth to 
sue for mercy ; whereupon our men entered and 
ransacked the hallowed precincts, and the officers 
carried away, as trophies, spears, Korans, tables of 
commandments, and war drums. The victory 
was gained without loss of life on either side, and 
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the only casualty which occurred was one man 
wounded, who was slightly injured by a little 
mistake which happened—that of the reserve 
firing into the main body; nevertheless, the 
Great O is said to have concluded an 
inflated descriptive despatch with the words, 
“And thus the blood-stained field of Sabbajee 
was won !” 

The adjoining country of Combo is a Man- 
dingo possession, is generally level and sandy, 
is tolerably fertile, and from whence all the 
oranges sold in Bathurst are imported. It is 
inhabited by a stalwart race of men, well armed, 
and owning plenty of horses, cattle, and flocks, 
and boasts several towns of equal strength with 
Sabbajee; and as all considerable Mandingo and 
Jolloff cities are very similar, the following de- 
scription will suffice for all. 

The towns and villages are usually fenced 
round with a triple stockade, eight or ten feet 
high, made of trunks and limbs of trees, planted 
perpendicularly, irregular at the crest, and there- 
fore impracticable to escalade by ladders. The 
streets are about six feet wide, having either 
side lined by mats or bamboo hurdles seven feet 
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high; and as the walls of the dwelling-houses 
are but three or four feet, the wayfarer sees 
nothing but roofs, which, being thatched, lofty, 
generally circular, and finished off at the apex 
with ornaments, lend to the place the appear- 
ance of an extensive rickyard, until the traveller, 
arriving at a square, beholds the tenements un- 
masked. The houses are built of clay, burnt 
hard by the sun, are very neat in appearance, 
and consist of a circular wall of mud, two to 
four feet high, pierced with ornamental loop- 
holes as windows, and a doorless entrance, the 
lintel of which is sometimes modelled with 
pillars, which last, like all primitive ornamental 
architecture, is imitative of the prevailing vege- 
table feature of the country—in this instance 
the palm. Within the inclosure is another and 
a higher circular wall, like a tower, having a 
lofty doorway, and the rafters for the roof are 
laid resting on this wall, and on the lower one; 
these are thatched over, and then the hut is 
finished off as before described. The doorway 
of the inner chamber opens in the opposite 
direction to the low entrance, and this apartment, 
notwithstanding the utter absence of ventila- 
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tion, is that of the master and his favourite sul- 
tana, while the exterior gallery is the dormitory 
of the slaves, domestics, and children, and is also 
the kitchen, where in the evenings the fires are 
kindled against the inner walls, which thus be- 
come burnt like brick. Each house possesses 
‘a rectangular inclosed yard, in which is a shed, 
having a mat on the ground, where the master 
performs his devotions and religious ablutions, 
and the sides of these inclosures form the pre- 
viously-mentioned linings to the streets. 

The squares generally contain, besides other 
dwellings, the mosque; the school, over which a 
marabout presides, expounding the Koran, teach- 
ing the youth, and preparing some of them for 
the priesthood; and the residence of the mara- 
bout, where may be seen the books, which consist 
of wooden tablets, whitened and superscribed 
with Arabic characters. 

The principal square is generally distinguished 
by a lofty tree in the centre, and is called the 
“‘penang,” or market-place; and here the cara- 
vanserai is situated, the horses and camels be- 
longing to halted caravans picketed, palavers 
held, and beneath the spreading branches here 
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the women meet to dance, the men to hold 
festival, and the children assemble to celebrate 
certain Olympic games. 

The granaries, wherein they deposit their 
ground-nuts, &c., are cane edifices, erected on 
posts of palm trunks, and the doors are merely 
bolted; while to the bolt is affixed a gree-gree, 
which the people are afraid to touch, lest some 
mischief should befall them, and it therefore 
serves as a lock. 

The Mandingo cattle are very similar to the 
short-horned Highland breed ; but the sheep are 
the most remarkable animals, being long-legged, 
as tall as a small calf, marked piebald, yellow, 
brown, or black, and long-tailed. At first I mis- 
took them for calves; and, as I said before, I 
do not recollect ever having seen them gathered 
in flocks. The horses are small, symmetrical, 
spirited, and tireless; but, being ridden with 
cruelly sharp bits, are not pleasant to the hand 
of an Englishman, and certainly are most incom- 
modiously accoutred. 

The King of the Combo country had been 
educated, ostensibly converted, and initiated into 
civilized life at the Court of Lisbon, under the 
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auspices of the amiable and philanthropic Donna 
Maria IJ.; but on his return to his own country, 
and when he ascended the throne, or rather the 
stool of his ancestors, he relapsed into barbarism, 
and retaining only the least creditable features of 
civilization, remained in that state until his death, 
which occurred after my return home. 

This potentate, after the reduction of Sabbajee, 
paid a diplomatic visit to Bathurst, and when he 
approached the town a guard of honour, com- 
manded by a subaltern, marched out to receive 
him; but, so jealously did he maintain the dig- 
nity of the regal purple, he declined to enter 
the town unless the guard was commanded 
by a captain, or by the senior officer, and re- 
mained with his train outside the town until his 
demand had been complied with. But, however 
much his dignity might have been outraged at 
the supposed slight conveyed by a reception 
from a subaltern’s guard, the disgust of the 
black soldiers was infinitely greater, who, when 
presenting arms, muttered, ‘“Heigh! what for 
we present arms to a nigger! Heigh! him only 
nigger in the bush for true!” He remained a 
fortnight a guest at Government House, and 
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although a Mahometan, his royal highness and 
suite were daily to be seen rolling about the 
streets in a glorious state of intoxication. One 
night he dined at mess, and when champagne 
was served to him, he, although brought up at 
the Portuguese Court, made wry faces and de- 
clined to drink it; neither did he approve of 
Madeira or sherry; accordingly the president, 
divining the real state of the case, sent out to the 
lowest grog shop for the most fiery new rum pos- 
sible to be obtained, and caused it to be placed 
at his elbow; and when the sable potentate had 
tasted it, his eyes rolled with delight, and he 
drank until he fell prostrate and senseless, in 
which condition he was carried away by a 


fatigue party. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A BLACK WESLEYAN MINISTER.—SPLENDID TIMBER-GROWTHS.— 
GRANARIES.—ROADSIDE SALUTATIONS.—MANNERS OF THE NEGRO 
OUGET__ARSIVAL IN THE JOLLOFF COUNTRY.—STANDING ARMIES 
MAINTAINED.—JOLLOFF RELIGION.—CONDUCT OF BUSINESS.— 
BARDIC SYSTEM.—FINE NATURE OF THE JOLLOFFS. 

I now proceed to describe the country lying 

on the bank of the river opposite Bathurst. 

The traveller having entered a boat, is pulled, 
or sails over, the—in the dry season—clear and 
flashing waters, and lands at Fort Bullen, the 
most healthy spot in the river, a small but 
strong redoubt occupying the extreme point of a 
small peninsula. The fort is garrisoned by 
twenty-five men and one officer, who is the only 
white man resident on this side of the river for a 
distance of many hundred miles, and who enjoys 
the style, title, and dignity—though without 
emolument—of Commandant and Governor of 
the Queen’s possessions in the Barra country, a 
certain tract of which district, including the town 
of Yahassou, has been ceded to Britain. Be- 
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yond this, towards the east, stretches the Man- 
dingo kingdom of Barra, and towards the west, 
the Shirrie, or Shirrawollie land, the inhabitants 
of which appear to be subject to the King of 
Barra, and whose large grotesque carved canoes, 
filled with idols at the bows, and laden with men 
blowing horns and beating tom-toms, may fre- 
quently be seen navigating the river. At a 
short distance from the fort is a small village 
called Sakkah, where there is a chapel belonging 
to the Wesleyan Mission, and where the officer 
of the fort marches his men on the Sabbath to 
sit under the ministrations of a black man, who 
on one occasion improved thus upon the death of 
Elijah :—“ I’m walkee, walkee—long, long way ; 
soon there come one big chariot ob fire; de 
libery footman jump down, open de door ;”— 
(suiting the action to the word)—“ Elijah him 
jump in; de libery servant bang door shut; 
him jump up behind; say—coachman, all night 
—and Elijah gone.” This individual had been 
lionized at Exeter Hall; and, indeed, had he 
ascended the pulpit in England before the 
appearance of Spurgeon, I doubt whether the 
novelty of the black face, combined with the 
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extraordinary gesticulations, similitudes, and 
illustrations, exhibited in common with that 
worthy, would not, in the present depraved state 
of taste, have drawn “fuller houses ” even than 
him. On another occasion he burst forth— 
“You be damned! (Loud groans.) You go to 
hell! (Deeper groans.) You most sartinly be 
damned!” (Volley of groans resounding from all 
sides.) 

The country in the immediate vicinity is in 
some parts overrun by the green rhododendron- 
like mangrove, whose interlacing snake-like 
roots ramble where the tide daily rises over 
miles of country, and where, when the flood 
has receded, the foot of man cannot approach, as 
the slimy mud between the insterstices of the 
roots is treacherous and unstable. The remain- 
ing country is a sandy level, but the eye accus- 
tomed to the monotonous sterility of St. Mary’s 
is gladdened by the sight of a thick belt of 
palms bounding the scene, and by the gigantic 
trees, which, behind, rear their verdure-clothed 
head to the heavens, making the spectator de- 
termine to visit the spot of promise as speedily 
as may be. He mounts his horse, the green and 
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rustling bourne is gained; its shadow entered, 
and the soul revels in the unexpectedly beautiful 
landscape which extends on all sides. The 
country is flat, but studded with gigantic timber, 
so stately that three trees might overshadow an 
English coppice; huge silk cotton trees (larger 
than the largest oak or beach), whose spreading 
limbs tower over all others, and whose peculiar 
folding trunk can be compared to nothing but a 
closed inverted umbrella; immense teak or 
mahogany trees with beautiful dark green 
foliage; the ash-like cedar; the umbrageous 
sombre caoutchouc; the nodding palm; and 
the grotesque monkey bread. The soil, though 
sandy, is very fertile, and, being generally culti- 
vated, produces quantities of grain and the 
ground-nut, which plant, putting forth its clover- 
like leaves after the rainy season, clothes the plain 
in a mantle of brightest emerald; and growing 
exactly like and about the height of clover, 
overrunning the ground and _ interlacing its 
sprays, makes the earth’s surface a soft carpet. 
During the dry season the plain, with its vege- 
tation yellowed by the burning sun, assumes a 
rich golden hue, and wears the appearance of a 
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landscape of chased gold, and the bright green 
and dense foliage of the trees contrasts beauti- 
fully with the brilliant tint of the expanse; and 
when at sunset this golden plain is fired by a 
flood of red light, the whole landscape glows 
with gorgeous tints never dreamed of, much less 
imitated, even by a Turner or a Claude. 

I will now suppose the traveller to be on his way 
to the Mandingo—British town of Yahassou ; 
now he passes along a bridle path, with nodding 
grass arching high above his head, and again 
emerges into the broad country, where he rides 
along delighted and astonished; flocks of green 
parrots animate the air, birds of exquisite 
plumage flit from tree to tree, or, resting amidst 
the foliage of the green tamarinds, fill the grove 
with song, amidst which a note like that of the 
English throstle is to be recognized. He sees 
graceful flowering creepers in the coppices climb- 
ing the highest trees, and flinging themselves 
from bough to bough, and notices a peculiar 
creeping shrub, like the clematis or the wild hop, 
and smells the odour which they diffuse around. 
A mile further on the way, the passenger be- 
holds a wooded dingle, in the midst of which 
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is a pool, where, about ten years ago, the last 
elephant seen in this district was slaughtered ; 
now the tops of the huts of the wood-embosomed 
town of Yahassou rise in sight, and soon the 
traveller passes, along the outside defence, a 
strong stockade, inside which he may discover 
a small brass cannon which was captured by the 
inhabitants of the town in a successful revolt 
against Demba Saego, King of Barra, then their 
king ; and arrives at a small square gate, where 
he notices several round houses of cane, wattled 
and built on piles, with the doors locked Man- 
dingo fashion, 2. ¢., bolted, and a writing from 
the Koran appended to the bolt. These are 
granaries. 

The place is .precisely similar to the towns 
already described, and so are the habits, 
manners, dress, religion, and pursuits of the 
inhabitants, who, on seeing a white man, beg for 
colars, or for “ copairs ” (coppers), the only coin 
with which they are acquainted, as the mer- 
chants carry on trade with the natives by 
means of barter, not by payments in current 
coin. 

Two-thirds of this town is surrounded by a 
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dense grove or plantation of bananas, whose 
graceful column-like stems, and broad inter- 
lacing leaves arching over numerous intricate 
passages, form green dusky cloisters which 
dwindle in perspective to a point; and thus this 
plantation, besides affording comestibles to the 
inhabitants of the town, isa labyrinth, the clue 
to which, only known to the inhabitants, is a 
secure place of refuge, and an ambush should 
the city be sacked by an enemy. Few caravans 
visit Yahassou, and their absence is caused partly 
by its vicinity to Bathurst, and partly by the 
number of petty kingdoms through which they 
must pass, and. which are frequently at war, and, 
when hostile, rob those perambulating mercantile 
establishments of their slaves and stock in trade. 
In such malpractices, Demba Saego, the warlike 
King of Barra, was wont to indulge, and which 
propensity cost him the loss of Yahassou and 
part of his territory. 

Upon the occasion on which I determined to 
pay a visit to the King of Barra, I provided 
myself with an interpreter, and with sundry 
presents consisting of silk, and—being aware of 
the predilection of even Mahomedan niggers for 
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strong liquors — with bottles of brandy and 
sherry; and accompanied by a friend and my 
black West-Indian servant, I started on my 
journey, travelling through a country of the 
same nature as that which has already been 
described; and here we frequently met armed 
parties of Mandingoes wending their way to 
Yahassou, and with whom my servant invariably 
practised the little of the language he knew—a 
dialect of Arabic — ‘“ Haira bi, haira!” (Save 
you! save you!), and “Salaam laika!” (Hail! 
hail!), which courtesy most of the wayfarers 
laughingly returned, but others looked offended, 
which only made my servant ery more fer- 
vently, “ Haira bi, haira daddy !”’ much to the 
horror of my companion, who entreated me to 


99 


order my man to be silent; but the more he 
entreated the more frequent and impressive 
became the salutations. 

We pushed on until we had left behind the 
waste of jungle, bush, and grass which divides 
the British territory from that of the King of 
Barra, and again entering a beautiful plain, like 
the one we had quitted, arrived shortly at a 
broken stockade, and a ruined town called 
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Whydah, which had suffered the displeasure of 
the warlike Demba Saego, King of Barra. 

After proceeding a few miles further we 
arrived at Barending, which town is defended 
by a triple stockade, at least twelve feet high, 
irregular at the crest, so that ladders cannot be 
raised, and the gate is placed in a flanked 
interior angle. We entered, and appeared 
before another palisade in the centre of the 
town, which citadel encloses the king’s palace, 
the houses of the royal family, seventy in num- 
ber, and those of the king’s one hundred and 
fifty wives; this also we entered, and seeing 
the royal ladies engaged in the aristocratic 
amusement of pounding kous, we asked for the 
king. We were informed that he was at dinner, 
but he announced his intention of granting us 
an interview, and stools being brought, we sat 
down round a gree-gree covered flag-staff to 
await his coming. 

Presently approached the heir apparent—who 
had been a boasted convert of the missionaries, 
but who, like most of the so-called converts, had 
relapsed into barbarism—dressed in a splendidly 
embroidered robe, and decorated with a huge 
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silver medal bearing the effigy of Victoria, given 
to his father by Governor McDonald, and bade 
us welcome to his father’s dominions. We rose 
to receive him, but the West-Indian negro re- 
mained seated, and greeted him with a conde- 
scending nod, and “ Hallo, Prince! How dy’e ?” 
(How are you?) The Prince, in English, bade 
us welcome; and now the dusky houris encircled 
us, and sat examining the silk cloth, feeling its 
texture, and expressing admiration of the ‘beau- 
tiful fabric. At length an arm-chair and a 
footstool were brought; the king appeared; the 
court rose; we followed their example; and the 
sable potentate—a burly, portly personage, pos- 
sessing a certain dignity of presence—shook 
hands, motioned us to be seated, and through the 
interpreter bade us welcome to his dominions. 
After some palaver respecting an escort into 
the Jolloff country, the propriety of broaching 
a bottle to drink the king’s health was sug- 
gested, and we stood up and in turn drank his 
health; but the West-Indian black merely 
nodded, refused to take off his cap, remained 
seated, and cried ‘“‘ King, your health!” and 
obstinately refused to follow our example, say- 
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ing, with a scornful laugh, “ What! me take 
off me cap to black man?” and after drinking 
the king’s health, added, through the inter- 
preter, “ You king, you no make more palaver ” 
(meaning, give us no more trouble); “ you get 
what you no like for true.” The king now ac- 
cepted a draught, and when the cup was refilled, 
my servant passed behind the king’s seat, and, 
regardless of my companion’s remonstrances, 
pressed the fluid upon the chief lady and the 
bevy of damsels, all of whom, however, gra- 
ciously took a pretty deep draught. We circu- 
lated the flowing bowl so fast that the king, 
ladies, and all, waxed merry; and as the court 
was speedily verging on a state of general intoxi- 
cation, it was suggested we ought to depart, and 
accordingly we presented our gift, and obtained 
the promise of an escort on another occasion to 
the Jolloff country. 

Shortly afterwards I paid another visit to the 
king, who lent me horses, and sent his son and 
an escort with me to Backandick, where I pro- 
cured fresh horses and another escort, and pro- 
ceeded to Woioitaou, in Saulaem; and lucky it 
was I made my journey at this period, for 
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shortly afterwards war broke out between the 
King of Saulaem and the King of Barra, and 
all communication was cut of. 

I first reached Berending, the eapital, and 
the king having provided me with horses, 
accompanied by one of his sons I crossed the 
border, and, passing several towns and villages, 
came to Backandick. Here I made another 
stage, and, proceeding, arrived at length in the 
Jolloff country, Saulaem, and shortly afterwards, 
Woioitaou, probably about midway between the 
French settlements at St. Louis, Senegal, and 
the British colony on the Gambia; but as I 
possessed no instruments and took no observa- 
tions, I can only speak from opinion, and am 
unable to assign the particular locality of any of 
the towns. 

In these plains there are two peculiarities, 
which cannot fail to arrest the traveller’s atten- 
tion, and these are, certain leafless trees, which 
appear as if every twig was on fire, and lofty 
pyramidical mud structures, which look tike 
negro huts. The first-mentioned peculiarity is 
caused by the florescence of two species of trees 
which bear no leaves while blossoming, the one 
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a tall shrub called by the natives Tomborroh, 
which throws out sprays of fiery crimson petals, 
like a bright red acacia, and the other a tree 
which bears a flower somewhat between a scarlet 
pirus japonica and tulip. The other peculi- 
arity, the conical elevations, are the tenements of 
the termites, or white ants, and which, when 
burnt hard by the sun, can with’ difficulty be 
overthrown with a pickaxe. ‘The face of the 
country is enlivened by wayfarers, amongst 
whom are turbaned, gree-gree-covered travellers 
of rank, with their attendants—sword and spear 
bearers; by numerous armed pedestrians; and 
by herds of kine, which towards evening may 
be seen driven homeward by the herdsman. 

The Jolloff country consists of the region 
enclosed by the Senegal and the Gambia, and 
is divided into three or more independent 
kingdoms, which frequently war with one an- 
other; and of which states the principal are, 
Senaar or Senegal, Saulaem, and Ballagh, or 
Baa. The chief towns of Senaar are Bowael and 
Kadjo; of Saulaem, which lies to the south- 
ward of Senaar, Saulaem and Woioitaou, the 
latter about half way to Gambia; and Ballagh, 
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or Baa, situated on the north bank of the 
Gambia, but some distance up the stream. 

Hach kingdom is governed by an hereditary 
monarch, and each city by an hereditary magis- 
trate or alcalde, who is responsible to the king 
for the conduct of the townspeople, and ac- 
countable for the apprehension of all malefactors 
who may be supposed to have sought asylum 
within the walls. 

‘The chiefs of Senaar and Saulaem maintain 
regular standing armies, and are, I believe, the 
only negro potentates who do so. 

The relixion, habits, laws, customs, country, 
towns, and pursuits of each and all of the Jolloff 
kingdoms being precisely the same, in speaking 
of one kingdom I describe the whole race and 
country. 

These people having been already noticed, I 
need not repeat their description, but merely 
remark that, taking into consideration their 
religion, the length of their hair, their other 
physical characteristics, and the similarity of 
these to those of the Arabs and the most stal- 
wart tribes of the Hindostan peninsula, I am of 
opinion that the Jolloff race cannot be classed 
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with the negro family, but pertain rather to the 
Caucasian, and as, unlike the Arabs, they live a 
settled life, dwell in established towns, cultivate 
lands, feed flocks, and engage in a regular 
system of traffic, and must have sprung from an 
Arab horde that has abandoned a wandering 
life; yet, in the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that the Jolloffs are quite black; and, 
secondly, I must premise that they have, as I 
believe, become Mahomedan comparatively 
lately. It is possible they may be of Moorish | 
or Arab origin, and having intermingled their 
blood with the blacks, have gradually—though 
retaining the regular features of their purer 
ancestors— become of an equally dark hue with 
the former; or, if ethnologists will permit that 
change of complexion may ensue in a race long 
settled in the tropics, it may be they have main- 
tained, unsullied, a Moorish descent. 

The Jolloff religion is a mild form of Moslem, 
devoid of the intolerant bigotry that disgraces 
the creed of their neighbours, the Moors of 
Ludamar; wherefore, few but the Marabouts 
scruple to drink intoxicating liquors, and few 
entertain the orthodox animosity to Christians. 
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Notwithstanding the credulous superstition 
of the race, the Jolloff worship is pure Maho- 
medan, unsullied by any admixture of idolatry 
or paganism, but inculcating rigid observance of 
the various feasts, fasts, and ablutions, and 
proselytization both by sword and by mis- 
sionaries. 

One of these last I met at Bathurst, a Moor, 
—a bishop, I suppose,—who, surrounded by 
disciples, was on his travels, confirming and 
strengthening the faith of the wavering, and 
adding new converts to his religion. 

Proselytization by fire and sword is one of 
those injunctions which, being made to accord 
with convenience and interest, is easily obeyed ; 
for the religious wars are, in fact, but raids under- 
taken with the concurrent view of collecting 
slaves for home consumption, and, since the 
export trade has-been abolished, selling the sur- 
plus to the Moors: interest is thus made to 
accord with duty; and those who fall in these 
crusades are supposed to be preferred in Para- 
dise above all others. The wars are frequent, and 
the tribes gathered to the fold of the “true 
believers”’ increase daily and rapidly among 
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the Kafir (infidel) tribes, while, from the com- 
paratively attractive nature of that creed, few 
belonging to it are converted to Christianity— 
excepting the females, who, when dwelling in 
European colonies, and finding. that in the 
Christian creed they, instead of being deemed 
soulless puppets, enjoy equal religious rights 
with the men, are occasionally converted. 

The Jolloffs are armed with muskets, with 
curiously-wrought spears, swords, and daggers ; 
and their sandals, bridles, and saddles are gene- 
rally tastefully decorated. The pieces are pro- 
cured from the French merchants at Senegal, 
and the English of Gambia, the silk for em- 
broidery from the Moors, and the iron weapons 
and leathern articles they either fashion them- 
selves, or procure from their neighbours, the 
Mandingoes, a race peculiarly skilful in such 
work, in barter for gold and silver trinkets, 
in which the Jolloffs much delight, and which 
appear to constitute their chief wealth. These 
leathern articles are also given to the Jolloffs— 
who, in the same way that the Mandingoes are 
the cutlers and leather-workers of that portion 
of Africa north of the equator, are the gold- 
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smiths—in payment for working rough gold; and 
the cunning with which they fashion the precious 
metals, even with the clumsy tools, is wonderful, 
almost rivalling the celebrated Maltese work in 
ingenuity and minuteness. They take a pride 
in decorating their chief wives, some of whom 
are literally covered with chains, bracelets, 
anklets, armlets, necklaces, earrings, and beads, 
all of which jingle with every motion of the 
wearer, and must be sometimes of considerable 
intrinsic value. 

All business is conducted through the alcalde 
of a town, who, on application being made, 
orders his men to procure whatever may be 
wanted ; receives whatever payment he himself 
has fixed; discharges the claim of the artisan, 
and of course reserves a commission for himself. 
Regular trading caravans are received and de- 
spatched to all quarters—to St. Louis and 
Mogador, to the Arabs, to the Mandingoes, 
westward and southward, and even to the banks 
of the Gambia. Owing, however, to the number 
of petty independent townships, which, ever at 
war with one another, intercept and plunder 
these caravans laden with slaves, tobacco, baft, 
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cloth, gold, and ivory, on the journey to or from 
a hostile tribe, and also the proximity of a Euro- 
pean town, which is capable of providing for all 
the extraneous wants of the people, less frequently 
to the last than to the other places. 

The towns, dwellings, habits, and customs of 
the Jolloffs are similar to those of the Mandin- 
goes; and having been already described in the 
chapter relating to Bathurst, I need not notice 
them at any greater length, than just to relate 
those which pertain to this people in their nominal 
state, and have not been mentioned before. One 
of these is a ‘‘palaver,” which signifies any 
meeting by which any subject is to be discussed ; 
but as regards the origin of the word, although 
it seems common to all the negro tribes of Africa, 
it is impossible to say whence itis derived. The 
chief man having hoisted his flag as a signal for 
the gathering of the tribe, the people assemble, 
and an overture upon the tom-toms opens the 
proceedings. The chief next states the cause of 
the convocation, and sits down amid the rumbling 
of tom-toms; after which various speakers 
address the meeting, and as each one sits down 
the people and tom-toms applaud his eloquence 
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according to its merit. These are the only 
occasions on which a Jolloff may be seen excited, 
and when excited their speeches are characterized 
by much gesticulation and action. It is said 
that they possess regular paid advocates, who 
plead on these occasions. 

The Jolloffs possess numerous musical instru- 
ments, as already described, and, as far as I can 
understand, a bard, or synod, which confers 
degrees in music on the minstrels, one of whom, 
attached to the train of each eminent man, extols 
his patron’s greatness, generosity, and deeds in 
arms, and relating his pedigree. Eulogizing 
each distinguished warrior who passes in review, 
he stimulates the auditory to emulate the fame of 
those celebrated. The others are the historians 
of the country, who, roaming from place to place, 
celebrate whoever and whatever desired, re- 
citing the history, martial achievements, and 
ancient tradition of the people, and, when occa- 
sion demands, inciting the population, by heroic 
strains, to maintain the warlike renown of their 
sires. 


The Jolloff people are mild, hospitable, pos- 
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sess no sanguinary laws, and, in the hope of 
opening a trade, always welcome a ‘‘tobaubo,” 
or white man, towards whom, notwithstanding 
his creed—especially repugnant to Mussulmans 
—they are invariably gentle, accommodating, 
and inoffensive. A European may traverse 
their country in perfect safety, and even by him- 
self, if he possess a knowledge of Arabic, and 
provide himself with a few colar-nuts for dis- 
tribution, as the presentation and acceptance of 
a colar seals a friendly compact, the breach of 
which would be esteemed a crime of the blackest 
dye. The colar is a bitter pink kernel, brought 
from Sierra Leone. It is an excellent tonic, 
and is such a preventive of thirst, that a Jolloff 
having one in his mouth, will walk thirty miles 
without drinking water ; and on this account, in 
a country where fresh water is only procurable 
at the city wells, the colar must be highly 
prized. 

In all my journeys, even when unaccompanied 
and unattended, and even at night, I never met 
with any molestation from the natives, who gene- 
rally cordially returned my salutations, and, in 
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fact, I met with nothing but hospitality ; and it is 
my belief, that any white man possessing a slight 
knowledge of Arabic, and of the native charac- 
ter, might travel anywhere towards the north, 


except in the vicinity of the rascally treacherous 
Moors. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ISLAND OF ST. JAMES.—MANDINGOES VERY INDUSTRIOUS.— 
THE FELLAHS.—INTERIOR LESS BENIGHTED.—TRIBES OF THE 
UPPER GAMBIA.—TEMPERANCE OF BATHURST RESIDENTS.— 
GENERAL AMUSEMENTS.—BATHURST INCURABLY INSALUBRIOUS. 
—DESERT BLASTS.—PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


AT a certain time in the year the merchants 
quit Bathurst and ascend the river to bespeak 
the crops of ground-nuts, and then a general 
migration of the whole white, brown, and black 
population occurs, and also at another period 
when they travel to collect the promised cargoes. 
These expeditions, though difficult and ardu- 
ous, are of necessity taken, as the negro has not 
the slightest idea of the flight of time, and if his 
house was well found in edible stores, would, 
unless urged, and even bullied, neglect his crops 
altogether, and the merchant would consequently 
be obliged to send vessels home only half loaded. 
On these occasions whenever you inquire for a 
Gambiote, the reply will be “Gone to buy grun- 
nuts.’ I will now accompany one of these ex- 
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peditions, embarking on board H.M.S. Dover, a 
steamer, which the Government supports, and is 
placed at the disposal of the Governor, for the 
conveyance of merchants travelling up the river, 
the maintenance of traffic between Bathurst and 
McCarthy’s Island, a military and trading station, 
some two hundred miles up the Gambia; to which 
place I propose carrying the reader, and thence 
to the Falls of Barraconda, as far as which few, 
and beyond which no white men have ever 
penetrated. 

The vessel steams along the broad placid 
river for the space of an hour, passing the native 
Mandingo towns of Jilfree and Sikkah, until 
she arrives at the Island of St. James’s, the site 
of the first colony, once a thriving and densely- 
populated spot, but now deserted, desolate, and 
totally uninhabited. The islet being wood- 
clothed and apparently fertile, the traveller 
marvels why the situation of the settlement 
should have been changed to the arid island of 
St. Mary’s, but this removal was effected after 
the partial destruction of the place by a French 
squadron under the Count de Genes, and be- 
cause the only good anchorage ground in the 
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river is found opposite that wretched sand-bank. 
The Castle, built in 1669, was, as L have before 
described, lost and won no less than three times, 
and the lonely, forlorn, gray ruins dimly dis- 
covered between the trees, invest the spot with 
melancholy interest. It is said—and the report 
is well authenticated—that an iron tank in 
perfect preservation, and four serviceable guns, 
still remain rotting on the island. 

A little further and the explorer beholds the 
small French settlement of Albreda, now ceded 
to the British, around which place, although the 
river is still bounded by mangroves, the eye is 
gladdened and relieved by the sight of an occa- 
sional undulation in the surface of the perpetual 
level. Onwards, up the mighty stream, nume- 
rous small islands are passed, and here the land 
as far as the eye can reach, as we progress, is 
now wooded, now swampy, and cultivated for 
rice; now open and cleared for ground-nuts or 
kous ; inhabited I believe by Mandingoes, and 
from the unexplored interior of which gold and 
ivory may be procured. Passing Bye Creek and 
Badeemah, Elephant Island is next reached, 
then Damassung, and then the low-lying swampy 
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Mandingo town of Comer, where, as well as at 
the first-named places, rice is produced, and 
whence quantities of ground-nuts are exported, 
and here the expanse is bounded by a range of 
hills. If the steamer has started in the morn- 
ing, this is usually the first day’s voyage. The 
Mandingoes are fond of traffic, very industrious, 
or, rather, they compel their wives and slaves to 
beso: thus it is the Mandingo tribes alone supply 
us with ground-nuts, and that wherever there is 
a Mandingo country the land is cleared and cul- 
tivated ; but I imagine that in many states called 
Mandingo, the lands are not inhabited solely by 
Mandingoes, but that these people are here, as in 
the Serriewoolie country, in the position of con- 
querors. 

Afterwards the stream narrows; we bid adieu 
for the present to the hated mangrove; the banks 
become fringed with reeds, among which the 
snowy crane may be seen in pursuit of the 
finny tribes, the voracious alligator lazily slid- 
ing into the water from its slimy mud-bank, 
and the unwieldy hippopotamus grunting in 
the rushy margin of the river. On shore the 
agile dog-faced baboons, and other monkeys 
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are to be observed skipping from tree to tree; 
the graceful crown bird, and other birds of 
gorgeous plumage, and the valued and sacred 
marabout ; and deer, elephants, jackals, leopards, 
hyenas, and other wild beasts reign paramount 
in the jungles. The dog-faced baboon is 
eregarious, grows from four to nearly five 
feet high, possesses a brown shaggy coat, barks 
like a dog, screams when annoyed, grunts 
when pleased, and is so powerful that a flock 
has been known to expel the natives from the 
villages ; is dangerous to solitary travellers, and 
only to be alarmed by the roar or imitation of 
the roar of aleopard. A few hours more steam- 
ing, and the island of McCarthy is reached, 
which, being the most insalubrious spot in the 
most pestilential climate in the world, and situ- 
ated almost on the confines of the limit of the 
known world, excites astonishment in the be- 
holder, who, surprised, views extensive cultiva- 
tion, marvels at seeing broad regular streets, 
substantial well-finished stone houses, and good 
roads, It is inhabited by two officers (the senior 
of whom is governor, magistrate, and barrack- 
master); a surgeon, merchants’ agents, or clerks, 
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coloured people; Acoos, Mandingoes, Jolloffs ; 
and is frequented occasionally by certain wan- 
dering tribes. The Foulahs, or the Fellahs, a 
wandering pastoral tribe, occasionally visit the 
island, and erect temporary huts in the grove. 
These people are the most effeminate of all the 
African tribes, are well clothed, are fire wor- 
shippers, and have nothing in common with the 
negro; and being long-haired, diminutive, well- 
made, and possessing regular features, small feet 
and hands, they are more like the Bengalee 
coolie than the negro. 

During the rainy season the island is almost 
flooded, but as it abounds with game, the love 
of sport, together with the high pay, induces 
officers to accept the command, although young 
men who in the rainy season have gone there 
‘with black hair, have returned in three months 
confirmed invalids, with gray locks! 

The steamer quits McCarthy’s Island, and 
presently arrives at Kayi, whence the gallant 
Mungo Park is supposed to have been enter- 
tained by the natives when he commenced his 
last and fatal journey into the interior. The 
scenery now becomes varied and hilly, and 
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the stream meanders through forests and steeps 
until the traveller reaches Tungassien, where, I 
believe, the natives soundly trounced an inquisi- 
tive governor, who with some companions was on 
an expedition, and the negroes, exhibiting a face- 
tious turn of mind, tarred and feathered H.M. 
representative. Here a British force, despatched 
to take summary vengeance, was defeated and 
compelled to retreat, abandoning to the victors 
the artillery, which is said to be mounted, and 
kept ready for service! Then Foulah, Fendi, 
Bana Tendi, Mangoree, Kusbama, Kanabie, and 
Benefit is passed, until the river becomes ex- 
tremely narrow, and the country again assumes 
a hilly and picturesque character until the ex- 
plorer comes to Finda Fate, then Faltatendo, 
and Yobba Tenda, which last place is inhabited 
by the stalwart, handsome, civilized Jolloffs. 
Here the vessel anchors for the night. Thus 
far, as much as I have seen of Africa, the negro 
tribes are not nearly so barbarous or uncivilized 
as is generally supposed, especially the Maho- 
medans, who cultivate the ground, keep cattle, 
and support schools in each town: it is said that, 
further in the interior, cities exist which are sur- 
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rounded by high mud walls; and in fact I ima- 
gine, that only the natives nearest to, and south 
of, the equator are the benighted savages we 
are accustomed to consider all negroes. This 
erroneous estimation has doubtless arisen from 
the fact that, in the West Indies, America, 
Cuba, and wherever negroes have been im- 
ported, we meet only the more southern and 
inferior tribes, as the Jolloffs and Mandingoes 
have never been known to export their own 
people, but, when export has been carried on in 
these localities, merely the natives of inferior 
tribes with whom they have been at war or de- 
clared war for the purpose. And with regard 
to this, as the opinion of a late writer in the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ formed from reading, em- 
‘bodies my experience, and corroborates the in- 
formation gathered from inquiries amongst the 
natives, I hope I may be pardoned if I quote 
from his essay: ‘‘Instead of a torrid region, 
whose boundless steppes of burning sand are 
abandoned to the roving horsemen of the desert, 
and to beasts of prey, and where the last vestiges 
of civilization expire long before the traveller 
arrives at negro-land, and the savage communi- 
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ties of the interior, the Sahara is now ascertained 
to consist of a vast archipelago of oases, each of 
them peopled by a tribe of the Moorish race, or 
its offshoots (by Jolloffs and Mandingoes), more 
civilized and more capable of receiving the 
lessons of civilization than the houseless Arab of 
the Tell, living under a regular government, 
carrying to some perfection certain branches of 
native manufacture, and keeping up an extensive 
commercial intercourse with the northern and 
central parts of the African continent, and from 
Magador to Mecca, by the enterprise and activity 
of their caravans.” 

The shallowness of the water not permitting 
the vessel to ascend: any higher, the traveller 
boats to the falls, which being merely an inclina- 
tion of the water, and which at certain seasons 
can be easily crossed over by a: large boat, do 
not merit the name. Beyond this the river is 
said to flow both ways during the rainy season, 
thereby showing conclusively that the Gambia 
has no actual source, but flows from or into 
some lake or river, and corroborating the state- 
ment of the Jolloffs that it is possible to reach 
Bathurst by water from Senegal, travelling an 
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inland route. It has also been asserted that the 
Gambia communicates with the Niger, and a 
party of us determined to discover the fact, but 
the jealousy of the Great O threw obstacles 
in our way, and we were constrained to relinquish 
the expedition. We entertained a faint hope 
of perhaps falling in with Dr. Baikie’s Niger ex- 
pedition, not being then aware he had pursued a 
route tending towards a contrary direction ; but 
as I afterwards learned from a native servant 
whose tribe dwelt beyond the Falls of Barra- 
conda that his countrymen are addicted to 
inhuman rites, perhaps it was as well we were 
prevented placing ourselves in their power. He 
stated that when their fathers and mothers be- 
come decrepit, the dutiful children are wont to 
raise their parents into tall slender stemmed 
trees, and to shake the latter—as we should an 
apple tree—until the human fruit falls down, 
and that if the unfortunate creature survives the 
shock of the descent, it is considered that the 
gods desire he should live, and he is reserved 
another year. Another tribe, the Laaboo, is said 
to worship the crocodile, and that when their 


aged become impotent they plaster up their eyes 
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and mouths with clay, tie them on the margin 
of the river, and leave them to be devoured by 
the crocodiles. Thus they at once present a 
peace offering to their deity, and achieve their 
object of ridding themselves of useless mouths. 
However, as regards these stories, I cannot help 
thinking—though certain the tales themselves 
were correct—that my informants, unaware of 
their geographical situation, alluded to some 
river further south than the Gambia. That 
little more should be known respecting the 
country beyond the Falls of Barraconda, than 
the particulars with which the world was ac- 
quainted some two centuries ago, appears remark- 
able when the enterprise and activity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is considered; yet such is 
the case, and this universal apathy is doubtless 
attributable to the lethargic indifference of the 
officers who administer the government. 

I may here, however, record my belief that the 
Senegal, the Gambia, the Niger, the Nile, and all 
the great African rivers, communicate with one 
another either by their tributaries or through 
the medium of a great inland sea or lake, which 
tradition existed in the time of the Romans, and 
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now remains an article of faith among all the 
natives. This interesting point will probably be 
solved by the result of the numerous expeditions 
lately organized, viz., those of Baikie, Burton, 
Speke, Livingstone, and Petherick. 

Now approached the happy period when I 
was destined to bid adieu to the Gambia, and to 
return to my native land; but before closing 
the subject of the Gambia, I will glance at the 
society to be enjoyed in the colony, the climate, 
productions, and capabilities of the country, and 
I will then muster my former fellow-passengers, 
and learn how they have fared. 

As regards the constitution of society, the re- 
marks respecting Sierra Leone will apply here; 
but I think that on the whole both the merchants 
and colonial officials of Bathurst are—probably 
by this time the past tense should be used—— 
superior as regards temperance, and in every 
other respect, to those of Sierra Leone. But as 
the Great O 
the rosy god, and as I heard him, when he was 
proceeding to a christening dinner, say, in the 
presence of a lady, that his hammock must be 
sent for him to return, as ‘‘so much champagne 


was an ardent worshipper of 
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would be drunk, he would be unable to walk or 
ride”—this being, in fact, usually the case 
with him after a certain hour in the evening—this 
superiority could not be attributed either to his 
example of abstinence or good breeding. Subse- 
quently, when I saw him in Europe, he appeared 
in public in a new and startling character, which 
will astound the reader when he learns the occa- 
sion (which he will in the course of these pages), as 
much as it astonished my friend and myself, who 
knew his failing. But to return to the society of 
the Gambia; I remember hearing that once a 
state dinner was given at Government House, and 
that one of the ladies present, having dropped 
a doyley, said to the person who was sitting at 
her right hand, who happened to be an officer, 
“Please, Mr. Officer-man, pick up my towel!” 
The opportunity on which to observe the 
social circle of Bathurst assembled, is when the 
ebb tide leaves the beach hard, and when this 
happens after “office hours.” Then the wealth, 
rank, and fashion of the place assemble for eques- 
trian exercise, and then may be seen ladies of all 
shades of colour, from quadroon down to pure 
black, gorgeously attired in green and blue riding- 
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habits, hats and feathers, mounted. on their steeds, 
and escorted by their cavaliers, whose faces ex- 
hibit a greater range of variety in tint, inasmuch 
as whites are to be found amongst them, and 
whose dresses also are remarkable, as many of 
them may be seen in the light blue (butcher's 
blue) uniform of the Gambia Militia, the colonel 
of which gallant corps, by the way, is the 
proprietor of a grog shop, to which retreat his 
men, fatigued with military exercises, may retire 
to lounge and for refreshment. The whole party 
generally set off together, and the individuals, 
like all negroes, recklessly ride full gallop, while 
the white clerks, who never mounted a horse 
before they came to Gambia, smiling a ghastly 
smile, swing to and fro in their saddles, and hold 
on tight. 

The other amusements consist in pic-nics to 
the Oyster Creek, and occasional balls; but the 
people, instead of being content with one night’s 
dissipation, prolong the festivities over the space 
of several days, until everybody is thoroughly 
wearied and satiated. Thus, ata ball given by 
the militia to the garrison, the partakers danced 
till daylight, and straightway proceeded to the 
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mess, where a champagne breakfast was served ; 
they then formed a pic-nic at the Oyster Creek, 
returning from which most of the revellers found 
a temporary bed on the sand. A round of 
champagne breakfasts, lunches, dinners, and 
dances from house to house, was kept up for 
nearly a week, at the end of which time almost 
everybody was ill, and thoroughly dlasé; and 
when the bacchanalians recovered trom the 
various indispositions arising from the effects of 
their potations, few of them could tell where 
they had been, or what they had been doing 
during the last days of their debauch. Here, as 
at Sierra Leone and most tropical climates, the 
habit of ‘‘dramming” prevails to a very great 
extent, so much so, that at whatever hour you 
enter another man’s house, even if you lounge 
in from next door, or if you go cn business, the 
first question is, “ What will you have to drink ?” 
and it is almost regarded as an insult not to 
accept the invitation. Thus if a man visits 
several of his friends one after another, he, 
if unused, becomes plenis Bacchi—hence the 
“climate.” 

But the climate of Bathurst is undoubtedly 
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more deadly and injurious to the European con- 
stitution than that of almost any other place*in 
the world; not so much: from being situated in 
the tropic as from the deleterious miasma which 
is generated in the surrounding mangrove 
swamps, and from the impossibility of efficient 
drainage. Thus the mephitic vapours, min- 
gling together, are diffused by the wind, which, 
instead of bringing health to the inhaler, presents 
a poisonous draught : still, unhealthy as the cli- 
mate is now, it has much improved since the 
swamp nearest the town has been reclaimed, 
previous to which, and when medical men did 
not so well understand the nature of the fevers, 
the average duration of human life was three 
months ; but, if the year in which I was there 
may be taken as a criterion, it is now five years, — 
ten out of fifty white people having died in one 
month. 

The climate of the adjacent country, where 
the baneful mangrove swamps do not exist, is by 
no means so insalubrious as that of the Island of 
Bathurst, and not worse than some parts of 
England. 

But as there is no verdure in the island; as 
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the town is surrounded by irreclaimable swamps 5 
as it is inundated at spring tides, and under 
water in the rainy season, Bathurst, unlike Sierra 
Leone, is incapable of improvement, and must 
ever remain what it now is—the white man’s 
grave. The rainy season is the most unhealthy 
season of the year, and well it may be so! The 
leaden clouds pour down a continuous stream, the 
streets are flooded, and become mere canals, 
from the surface of which rises a mist: except 
during a tornado there is little or no breeze to 
stir the literally putrid atmosphere ; the streets 
are deserted, and the air is damp and cold. In- 
doors all linen is wringing wet; green mould 
grows on bridles and boots; every article of 
steel is rusted, and out of doors and in-doors all 
is wretched and dispiriting. 

The only available defence is to hermetically 
seal the windows in order to exclude the damp 
air, to light fires, and, if possible, assemble a 
cheerful party, or keep the mind employed, and 
occasionally take exercise in the piazza; by 
which means an easy flow of spirits may be main- 
tained, and every illness be avoided; but the 
military meet in one another’s quarters and drink 
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all day and half the night, take no exercise, and 
fever, ague, and too often death is the conse- 
quence. The merchants having no time to be- 
come low spirited, do not suffer so much. 

From the middle of the dry season to the 
commencement of the rain, Bathurst is not un- 
healthy: occasionally, when the cold bracing 
winds blow for a month together, the tempe- 
rature is very pleasant, and in the morning and 
evening one does not despise a warm pea-jacket, 
and the Jollofis may be seen cowering into their 
garments, and enveloped from head to toe in 
clothing which leaves only the eyes and nose 
exposed. But again there is a horribly hot blast 
which blows from the great desert of Sahara, and 
which, bringing impalpable particles of sand, 
irritates the nostrils, throat, and eyes, while the 
scorching wind parches the skin and cracks the 
lips, so much g0 that the face, when thrust in con- 
tact with the breeze, feels as if seared by a hot 
iron. The negroes say on these occasions, 
“¢Some big medicine man go dead ” (some great 
magician is dead); and the influence of this wind 
extends more or less throughout the whole 
western coast of Africa. To go abroad is im- 
possible, and the only defence which can be 
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offered is to remain within doors, closing every 
creak and cranny to exclude the fiery atmo- 
sphere, but this mode of defence is, as may be 
imagined, insupportable in such a climate. The 
air is so dry that all veneered woodwork splits, 
and the best seasoned wood warps, and thus the 
wind, as Buckstone said, “plays the devil with 
the furniture.” You sit in your room in such a 
state of lassitude as to be utterly unequal to any 
exertion, you hear a cr—a—ck, and a piece of 
veneering starts off from your best mahogany 
table, the delight of your eye and the pride of 
your heart; you mutter a malediction, but are 
too lazy to take any steps to prevent a recurrence 
of the accident. Cr—a—ck, and away goes the 
whole front of your writing-desk: this again 
rouses your ire, which is further augmented by 
hearing your dressing-case fire a volley of salutes, 
and by seeing the fragments of its veneering fall 
to the ground; you then curse the climate, the 
ill-luck which brought you there, and your own 
folly in coming, while a running accompaniment 
of cracks defy your anathemas, and obstinately 
persevere till you can swear no longer. Never 
shall I forget the horror of the day I expe- 
rienced this wind—it was a foretaste of purga- 
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tory ! and never shall I forget the relief, the sensa- 
tion of bliss, of perfect ease, when the cool sea- 
breeze springing up, dispersed the thick choking 
air, and doors and windows were thrown open to 
admit the refreshing, revivifying current! 

The natural productions of the surrounding 
country are rice, ground-nuts, and palm oil, which 
two last, together with beeswax, form the princi- 
pal exports from Bathurst, and to which may be 
added a small quantity of ivory and gold. The 
productive capabilities of the soil are not so varied 
nor so remarkable as the regions in the vicinity 
of Sierra Leone ; but the island of St. Mary and 
the adjacent countries, besides being suited to 
the cultivation of the valuable ground-nut, are 
eminently adapted to the growth of the sugar- 
cane, so much so that the few canes occasionally 
planted by the pensioners and other West Indian 
negroes are, the West Indian soldiers say, far 
superior to those to which they have been ac- 
customed in the West Indies. Cotton is also 
raised in some of the surrounding localities, but 
I am unable to specify the exact spot. 

I now proceed to relate the fortunes of my 
former fellow-passengers. It will be remembered 
that the only casualty which had occurred was 
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the death of the wife of the ex-navy man, but to 
this must now be added the decease of the jovial 
Palm-oil doctor, who, instead of amassing a for- 
tune by his expatriation to the Bonny river, had 
fallen a victim to its deadly climate. Dr. 
Baikie, when last heard of, was alive and well, 
and actively prosecuting his adventure; the 
German philosopher had safely arrived at home ; 
the German missionary and his wife were settled 
at Freetown; the Baptist and his family, after 
having come to Sierra Leone for change of air, 
had returned to Fernando Po, and were said to 
be busily occupied in making the natives work 
in building them a house ; and the black gentle- 
man of fortune had subsided among his dusky 
brethren. 

In the next chapter I shall glance at the 
present state of our colonies and the west coast 
of Africa ; narrate in the ensuing some anecdotes 
illustrative of negro character; consider the pros- 
pect of a supply of cotton being obtained from 
Africa; then relate the particulars of my pas- 
sage home; and finally state the latest informa- 
tion received respecting the persons who have 
appeared in these pages. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


RESULTS OF NATIVE AGRICULTURE.—FERTILITY OF SIERRA LEONE, 
—HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLAVE TRADE.—SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING CLIMATL.—NEGRO INDOLENCE.—THE BLACK MAN 
AND THE BRITISH !'LOUGHMAN.—WHY THE SMALLER ISLANDS 
FLOURISH.—METHOD OF DEALING WITH THE BLACK.—THE 
PHILANTHROPISTS.—ANECDOTE OF A QUAKER.—THE NEGRO 
AND HIS FRIENDS.—RUINOUS STATE OF THE WEST INDIES.-— 
FAILURE OF MISSIONARY SCHEMES.—INJUDICIOUS TRAINING OF 
NEGROES.—HOW TO IMPROVE THE NEGRO.—WANT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


In Chapter III., while speaking of the wonderful 
fertility of Sierra Leone, I remarked that the soil 
exhibits an exuberant fecundity unsurpassed by 
any region on the earth ; that the land is tolerably 
well peopled; is situated near the market, and 
thus possesses every facility for cheap production 
and abundant supply of all those things which 
are essential to the maintenance of the trade, con- 
sequently of the greatness, of Britain, and to the 
support of our toiling millions—viz., cotton and 
sugar. This unusual combination of advantages 
should render it a scene of busy, cheerful labour ; 
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an expanse green with the waving sugar-cane ; 
interspersed with cotton plantations mingled with 
fields of yellow guinea corn, with rice, ground- 
nut, indigo and tobacco patches, and with coffee 
plantations in the hills; the whole varied with 
vistas of cloistered bananas, and groves of um- 
brageous orange, citron, and mango; and adorned 
with handsome houses, and all other, the out- 
ward and visible signs of wealth, enterprise, and 
contentment, such as once was displayed by the 
West India Islands: yet, notwithstanding every 
advantage, the greater part, like the larger of 
these islands, now lies uncultivated and waste. 

If the lands composing our dependencies on 
the west coast of Africa are capable of being 
converted into the smiling gardens portrayed 
in the above imaginary picture, as undoubtedly 
might be the case, the question then is, why are 
they not? and to what cause is to be attributed 
this waste of the blessings tendered by a benefi- 
cent Creator? The answer is— 

I. Bad management. 

II. The peculiarity of the position, and of 
native character. 


III. False philanthropy and evil teaching. 
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As regards the first head; the bad manage- 
ment is to be charged to the home: government, 
inasmuch as the settlements on the west coast of 
Africa, instead of being colonies (by which ap- 
pellation I would be understood to mean depen- 
dencies, where the land is held by Europeans and 
cultivated by paid labourers under the auspices 
of the proprietors, their agents or tenants), they 
are mere trading stations, where the agricultural 
produce is purchased from the natives and ex- 
ported. It may be urged that since the blacks 
till the soil themselves, instead of receiving 
wages as in the other case, and the produce is 
bought from them, the end is the same; but this 
is quite a mistaken notion, for native agriculture 
is practised without energy, activity, and with 
tools of the clumsiest possible construction ; no 
capital is forthcoming ; thought is wanting ; and 
consequently, irrespective of the other retarding 
circumstances, viz., the peculiarity of position 
and of native character—which points will be 
noticed presently-—the lands are only partially 
reclaimed; and even when tilled are worked to 
the least possible advantage; the natives are 
ignorant what species of seed will in fructification 
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suit the market; what to do with the production 
when garnered; and in short, the situation is 
somewhat like, though even still more helpless 
in position, a people without a head, an army 
devoid of a leader, a factory or work destitute 
of a manager, or a country in which the princi- 
ples of socialism and equality have been adopted 
but a day before the energetic and active have 
had time to force ahead of their neighbours. 
But the dependencies as mere trading stations 
suffer another disadvantage besides those already 
mentioned or hinted at; and this is, that the mer- 
chants, adopting the system of barter, pay for 
the productions of the country in kind instead of 
in coin; in Brummagem muskets; blue baft; 
beads, and so on; and as no man can possibly 
amass a fortune in such wares, nor make them 
available capital, and the very cumberousness of 
such currency must effectually prevent circula- 
tion, no inducement exists for the negro to culti- 
vate the soil with assiduity, activity, and industry, 
and consequently the country lies waste; where- 
as, as he is particularly fond of money itself, I 
am very much inclined to think, that if actual 
money were offered, many negroes, in so large a 
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continental population, would be found who 
would overcome the natural defect in the charac- 
ter of people of that race, and that sufficient 
hands would be forthcoming to turn the wilder- 
ness into a region producing all the luxuries and 
necessaries required by the denizens of less fertile 
countries. Besides this, and putting aside for a 
moment the question of our own settlements, 
supposing the plan of payment in current coin 
were to be adopted, this course would tend to 
the abolition of the slave trade, inasmuch as that 
infamous traffic is popular among the negroes, 
partly because the slave dealers pay for the 
living commodity in hard doubloons—for actual 
specie the blacks entertain great affection; they 
would be taught to work and stimulated to cul- 
tivate their lands; the native kings would find it 
more profitable to retain than to part with their 
hands as slaves to foreigners ; and the chief people 
would maintain as slaves, for the tillage of the 
soil, the same class as that which is now exported, 
and the kings would, like other monarchs, tax the 
wealthiest, though the African rulers would more 
probably resort to the means now adopted, viz., 
extortion by fair and foul means, even to the ex- 
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tent of torture, which process would have a most 
desirable effect, inasmuch as it would cause the 
most industrious to migrate to British posses- 
sions, where they and their gains would be pro- 
tected; and this would be desirable since it would 
result in giving to our tropical possessions a 
crowded population. This has caused the pros- 
perity of Barbadoes, as will be shown presently, 
and would render our African colonies as flourish- 
ing as that island, the only one of the West India 
Islands whose condition is not that of decay. 
However, I fear that the peculiarity of native cha- 
racter will always render the slave trade more 
popular among them than honest labour; and 
M. Du Chaillu, Burton, and all impartial travel- 
lers appear to coincide in this opinion. 

To return to the subject of the management 
of the Home Government: it may be urged that 
the system of payment in kind instead of in coin 
cannot be attributed to its default, and that it 
would be as impossible to attempt, as impossible 
to compel, the merchants to alter their system ; 
which proposition is perfectly incontrovertible, 
and, therefore, if any blame exists the error is 
negative rather than positive. It arises thus: 
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the Government does not make itself conversant 
with the capabilities of the country; and why 
not? because, instead of appointing as governors 
men whose avocations have induced thoughtful- 
ness, and the habit of turning all things to the 
best account, and who would discover, appreciate, 
and advance opportunities and foster enterprise, it 
sends out, generally, mere military men, who as a 
class are seldom very brilliant, usually possessing 
no idea of business, of speculation, or of enterprise, 
and who simply do their duty and no more; and 
not only do they invest with the reins of govern- 
ment, officers, but usually men from West India 
Regiments, whose brains are seared by long ser- 
vice in pestilential climates, and too often addled 
by intemperance. It may further be advanced, in 
opposition, that the unhealthiness of the climate 
must ever prevent colonization; but I say, not at 
all; if the country were cleared and cultivated, 
the climate would not be more unhealthy than 
the West Indies have been, or more so than 
Jamaica is fast becoming, from the same reasons 
(those reasons will appear presently) which pre- 
vent Sierra Leone from advancing, or more than 
South America will become, if, should the 
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North conquer, the same suicidal policy of un- 
restrained emancipation is pursued there, as has 
been followed by our Government. 

It seems to me, that if capitalists were cog- 
nizant of the capabilities of the country, and 
were encouraged to invest money in turning to 
account those capabilities—viz., by cultivating 
the land; or if governors possessing energy, 
business qualifications, and zeal, were appointed, 
and funds placed at their disposal, considerable 
improvement might be effected, and a severer 
blow would be dealt to the existence of the slave 
trade than by the maintenance of a preventive 
squadron. 

I now arrive at the second head, viz., the pecu- 
liarity of the position and of native character. 

It would naturally be supposed that where 
the soil is fertile, and the population tolerably 
extensive, the lands would be cultivated; and so 
they doubtless would be, were the people Anglo- 
Saxons—a race in which activity, enterprise, 
and energy are inherent, the members of which, 
generally speaking, hate sloth, and are impelled 
by an internal something to occupy themselves. 
But the negro character is exactly opposite; his 
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chief happiness consists in doing nothing,—in 
lying in the sun, dozing in the shade, swinging 
in a hammock, and as long as he has enough to 
eat, what cares he? If he wears clothes at all, 
very little work, or the sale of a few fowls, or 
some small produce, will procure the little re- 
quired in so hot a climate, as also the few 
luxuries, tobacco and rum; and as the country 
not being peopled and the land waste, he may 
squat where he likes, and as he requires no 
animal food, a few days’ scratching in the soil 
will, in these fecund climes, produce sufficient 
to supply his wants during the year, while his 
fowls, which obtain their living in the bush, 
suffice him for a supply of animal food. This 
indolence exists in the negro in an equal degree 
in Jamaica, where payments are made in the 
current coin of the realm; and I therefore fear 
that the waste ground of the African settlements 
is not caused by the absence of specie currency, 
but by the innate sloth and laziness which dis- 
tinguish the negro character. This peculiarity 
is noticed by Mr. A. Trollope, in remarks as 
truthful as droll, and I therefore venture to quote 
from his work :— 
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THE BLACK MAN AND THE PLOUGHMAN. 

‘“‘ What are we to do with our friend, lying as 
he now is at his ease under the cotton-tree, and 
declining to work after ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing? ‘No, tankee, massa, me tired now; me 
no want more money.’ Or perhaps it is, ‘ No; 
workee no more; money no ‘nuff; workee no 
pay. These are the answers which the suppliant 
planter receives when at ten o'clock he begs his 
negro neighbours to go a second time into the 
cane fields and earn a second shilling, or implores 
them to work for him more than four days a 
week, or solicits them at Christmas time to put 
up with a short ten days’ holiday. His canes 
are ripe, and his mill should be about; or else 
they are foul with weeds, and the hogsheads will 
be very short if they be not cleansed. He is 
anxious enough, for all his world depends upon 
it. But what does the negro care? ‘No; me 
no more workee now. And who can blame the 
black man? He is free to work, or free to let 
it alone. He can live without work, and’ roll in 
the sun, and suck oranges, and eat bread fruit ; 
ay, and ride a horse, perhaps, and wear a white 
waistcoat and plaited shirt on Sundays. Why 
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should he care for the bushee? I will not dig 
cane holes for half a crown a day; and why 
should I expect him to do so? I can live with- 
out it; socan he. . . . . What would a 
farmer say in England if his ploughman declined 
to work, and protested that he preferred going 
to his master’s granary and feeding himself and 
his children on his master’s corn? ‘ Measter, 
noa; I beez a-tired thick day, and dunna mind 
todo no wark.’ Then the poorhouse, my friend, 
the poorhouse! and hardly that; starvation 
first, and nakedness, and all manner of misery. 
In point of fact, our friend, the ploughman, must 
go and work, even though his overlaboured 
bones be tired, as no doubt they often are. He 
knows it, and does it, and in his way is not dis- 
contented. And is not this God’s ordinance ?” 

And with regard to negro character, what said 
Earl de Grey in his address to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1360, speaking of Captain 
Burton’s explorations ? 

“Tt is not only the reckless cruelty of the 
people that shocks us, nor their slave dealings, 
nor marauding propensities, nor their degrading 
superstitions and incurable indolence, but it is 
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the picture of one unbroken spread of vulgar 
disunited and drunken savagery over the entire 
land, connected apparently with fewer redeem- 
ing qualities than are possessed by any other 
race, with whom travellers have made us ac- 
quainted.” 

The same imperative necessity which compels 
the white man to work or starve, the chillier 
clime which renders fire, warm habitations, and 
clothing indispensable, exist not as terrors to the 
black man; then why should he work if not in- 
clined P 

But does God Almighty intend that fertile 
fields, lavishly endowed with extraordinary fruit- 
fulness, where the climate precludes the possi- 
bility of culture by whites, and whose produce is 
required by toiling millions in less favoured 
climes, should lie unproductive in order that the 
negro should be the only one of all God’s 
creatures exempt from the influence of the uni- 
versal curse~—the only one not amenable to the 
fundamental mandate, ‘‘By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread,”—and the solitary 
animal able to live like the lilies of the field, 
which toil not, nor spin ? 
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It certainly never could have been intended 
by Providence that the negro should be the 
only creature on earth to live in idleness; and 
if so, the question is, by what mode or process 
is his labour to be obtained and made avail- 
able ? 

As he will not work without compulsion, coer- 
cion must be the means adopted. 

But the word compulsion has an ugly sound in 
the ears of Englishmen, and smacks of slavery ; 
and my terrified vision views in imagination the 
agitated aspect of the Anti-Slavery Association, 
and the threatening denunciations of number- 
less quasi-philanthropists, all of whom will at once 
leap to the conclusion that I advocate—slavery. 

Yet let us see if moral and not physical com- 
pulsion cannot be established; one which will 
effect the object without adopting the evil. 

It is a fact that Barbadoes and the smaller 
West India Islands are still flourishing, while 
the more considerable isles are languishing in a 
condition of decadence, and fast returning to 
a state of primitive wildness ; and to what is this 
difference attributable? Simply to the fact, that 
the former being small, and possessing a crowded 
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population, are similarly situated to our own 
country: there are no waste lands on which the 
negroes can squat, and they must, like ourselves, 
either work or starve. It follows, then, that if 
we could pour into the latter a continuous stream 
of population, they might yet recover their 
position, and become, what they once were, the 
brightest jewels in the British Crown, and by 
the adoption of the same process our African 
colonies might be made to vie with them. 

The question arises, how is this to be effected ? 
The answer is simply, by emigration. But the 
Anti-Slavery Association will reply—‘‘ Why, 
this is slavery, and we have but a short time ago 
persuaded the British Government to induce the 
French to abandon that system as regards Africa, 
and to bestow its favours upon the Hindoos; and 
as your object is to take the negro to countries 
where he will be compelled to work, even thus, 
by the force of circumstances, you are using 
coercion, and this is slavery.” If so, we are all 
slaves; the bonds of slavery bind us all; the 
readers of these pages, myself, and all the 
British public, are slaves to the stern taskmaster, 
Necessity ; and I ask again, is the negro to be the 
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only animal on God’s earth—incapable of being 
turned to account for edible purposes, or for the 
service of man—except the monkey and beasts 
of prey, to live like the lilies of the field ? 

It may be urged that, if the system were 
adopted, it would be liable to abuses—would de- 
generate into purchase or kidnapping. I reply, 
The law ought to be strong enough to prevent 
and repress these evils. And what human laws 
are not liable to abuse? But even supposing 
it has not the power, I assume and assert it has 
—though it is not relevant to the subject under 
discussion to indicate in what manner; nor will 
space allow suggestions as to the mode by which 
a system of free and protected emigration may 
be carried out. Even supposing a few negroes 
are kidnapped or are purchased, what injury is 
inflicted, or what tyranny exercised? We 
wish to engage the African of his own free will 
to leave his own country,—where he is bound in 
hopeless slavery; where his property, life and 
body, and those of his wives and children, are at 
the mercy and disposal of the head-men; where 
he is liable to be horribly tortured; where his 
soul remains sunk in superstition, fettered to 
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paganism, and his body steeped in ignorance 
and vice; where thousands are slaughtered at a 
’ where exists, as says Earl de Grey, 
“one unbroken spread of vulgar disunited 
and drunken savagery over the entire land :” 
we desire to take him from these horrors 
and land him, a free man, in a place where 
he will be carefully protected, christianized, 
accorded equal rights with the white man, re- 
ceive opportunities of education, and may even 
aspire to a seat in the Representative House of 
the colony to which he is brought; and all we ask 
in return is, that he shall bear his share in the 
portion allotted by the Almighty to all mankind. 
But even then, inasmuch as the climate of 
England and that of the countries occupied by 
the negro, differs so essentially, the position of 
the immigrant black would be so immeasurably 
superior to the condition of his poor “white 
brother” as to render comparison impossible: in 
the case of the latter, should work be unattain- 
able, or misfortune overwhelm, he suffers not 
only from hunger, but from the rigour of the 
climate ; while in the instance of the former, were 
it possible work could not be obtained, the suste- 
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nance suited to the African abounds on every 
tree, and the cover of a roof and warm raiment 
are not, necessary to existence. 

Yet when the West India proprietors, ruined 
for want of adequate labour, unable to compete 
with slave-grown sugar, their splendid estates re- 
turning to primitive wildness, and those noble 
islands, once the brightest jewels of the British 
Crown, plunged into the deepest abyss of 
ruin,—I say, when the land-owners wish to 
obtain immigrants,—free labourers,—by which 
course alone prosperity may be restored,—the 
would-be philanthropists (who appear to have 
sworn a crusade. against. the West India land- 
owners), rend their garments, present petitions, 
and cry in the corners of the streets, “Slavery ! 
slavery! slavery!” Who are these men? These 
men are Pharisees, men of small intellectual 
calibre, who, incapable of acquiring fame by means 
of their own talent, but observing the justly- 
merited reputation of such names as Wilberforce 
and Buxton, imagine that, by the aid of clamorous 
agitation, they, by obtrusively forcing their ob- 
scure names before the public, will obtain like 
honour. In the hope to effect this, they, though 
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perfectly ignorant of the countries and of the 
people of whom they speak, freely assert anything 
which they think will strengthen their cause; 
they care not whether the black is benefited 
or injured—forgetting the media via tutissimus 
ibis, incontinently rush far in advance of anything 
contemplated by Wilberforce and Buxton, and 
allowing party spirit to oustrip justice, they ride 
their hobby to death, and heed not that they 
ruin England’s once noblest and most loyal co- 
lonies; they reck not of the representatives of 
ancient families,* widows, and orphans, reduced 
from affluence, and some to extreme indigence; nor 
are they sufficiently sincere in their philanthropy 
to be willing to suffer a duty on slave-grown 
sugar, and to pay a fraction more for free-labour 


* Barbadoes is the only British colony or possession 
which is enabled to boast of having never acknowledged 
the supremacy of the usurper Cromwell, and which 
resisted his arms; and in Jamaica, many of the prin- 
cipal land-owners who still cling to their now valueless 
estates, are descendants of ancient Cavalier families, and 
indeed also of some of the traitors who migrated during 
the ‘‘troublesome times.” Jamaica, too, voluntarily 
taxed herself heavily during the late war with France, 
in order to supply the mother country with funds to 
carry on the war—and what has been the reward ? 
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produce (making themselves accessories before 
and after the crime), which would have obviated 
all these evils, and by withdrawing the demand 
for slave-grown sugar, have abolished the advan- 
tages and necessity of slave labour which pro- 
duces it; and thus, by dealing a blow at the de- 
mand, annihilate the slave trade for ever. What 
said that eminent statesman, Sir Robert Peel, when 
Lord John Russell, in 1846, deliberately break- 
ing the solemn pledge of the Emancipatory Par- 
liament of 1834, which guaranteed the differen- 
tial duty on their produce in British ports, re- 
moved that duty ?—‘‘That the act would rivet the 
fetters on the slaves.’ Some years ago, many 
worthy people would not consume slave-grown 
sugar, and to such consistent followers of their 
“idea” all honour is due. But yet, many 
very estimable people, men whose opinions are 
entitled to the greatest respect, say, ‘‘ Oh, we like 
our sugar as cheap as we can get it.” Butif, by 
temporarily paying a little higher price for their 
sugar, they have it in their power to crush slavery 
simply and surely, and yet do not accept so 
powerful a weapon, but proceed towards the end 
by devious ways, by the expenditure of much 
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treasure and the loss of much life, and ruining 
noble colonies, can they conscientiously assert 
they do not indirectly encourage the slave trade, 
and are they not rather willing to approach 
the conclusion slowly, and at the expense of any- 
body but themselves? like the constituent of 
the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, who relates the 
following anecdote :— 

‘A wealthy Quaker and constituent of mine, 
in the vicinity of Thornbury, in West Gloucester, 
asked me to support the instant abolition of 
slavery, and when I told him it would ruin my 
estates in British Guiana, he exclaimed, ‘The 
question, friend, is not a matter of thy worldly 
goods—it lies between thee and thy conscience.’ 
I abstained from voting on this question at all. 
Some time after this, when the Whigs so shame- 
fully resolved to admit foreign slave-made sugar 
to drive the English freeraised produce from 
the market, in advocating a heavy duty on the 
foreign growth, I asked this Quaker to sign a 
petition to exclude slave sugars. He replied, 
that he could not do so, for ‘Friend,’ he said, 
‘I and the poor get our sugar now so many 
pence per pound the cheaper, so thou must not 
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ask me to do it.’ ‘What!’ I returned, ‘this 
is not a matter of your worldly goods—it lies be- 
tween you and your conscience ;’ but conscience 
on this subject the Quaker had none, and he did 
not even follow my example of neutrality ; he 
left not off his sugar, which he might have done: 
to him, though made by slaves, it was as sweet as 
ever.” 

If England really and sincerely wishes to an- 
nihilate slavery, and at once to do justice to her 
colonists, let a duty be imposed on slave-grown 
produce, and in a very brief space of time slavery 
will be surely and finally abolished; but the 
“people”? are too selfish; the candidates for 
Parliament too dependent on the sweet voices of 
their constituents; and ministers too pliant 
and ambitious of office, ever to allow us 
even to hope for this desirable consummation, 
And the Anti-Slavery Association, with exceed- 
ing self-glorification, cry—and their deluded fol- 
lowers loudly applaud (a sentiment propounded 
and actually cheered to the echo at a Social 
Science Association meeting at Liverpool)— 
‘¢ Let the West Indies be RUINED, so that the 
glorious principles of freedom be established !” 
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To this sentiment, as far as freedom is concerned, 
I heartily ery, Amen; but I do not approve the 
freedom the philanthropists desire (for what have 
they done for the black ?), and should interpret 
their wish—‘“ Let the West Indies be ruined, so 
that the glorious principles of self-righteousness 
be established, humbug exalted, and hypocrisy 
triumphant.” I say that these men are Phari- 
sees—men of small intellectual calibre; for 
mark their inconsistency: white men are driven 
to emigrate by the taskmaster—Necessity ; the 
French are permitted to take emigrants from 
India and China; and the same favour is grudg- 
ingly accorded to British colonists. Why not 
from Africa? Why should the negro not be 
allowed to escape slavery, and all the horrors 
already described as existing in his own country, 
and accept the advantages offered by emigrating 
to British colonies? Besides, wherever A fri- 
cans are liberated, whether at Jamaica or the 
West Coast of Africa, or elsewhere, they are 
not sent back to the place whence they came, 
but remain in that country to which they had 
been carried, and are, in fact, immigrants, or are 
made to enlist. May not the negro say, “‘ Why 
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should I be deprived of emigration, by which I 
may better my condition? why should not I en- 
joy advantages offered to my white, and even 
my black fellows ?”” Will he not ery, “Save me 
from my friends! What have I done, that I 
should not be allowed a voice in choosing my 
destiny? IfI am unfit to choose, surely I am unfit 
for freedom. Am I not a man and a brother ?” 
Now, after all, what have the philanthropists 
done for the blacks? By not having steered 
that medium course, which is always safest, they 
have abandoned millions of men to insecurity, 
misery, and hopeless bondage in their own coun- 
try ; and as the presence of the cruisers renders it 
necessary to stow away as many unfortunates as 
possible in the smallest possible space, instead of 
giving them air and room in order to land 
alive all the individuals of the freight, and the 
whole in good condition, as is obviously the in- 
terest of the speculators, the horrors of the middle 
passage have been established. What have they 
done for our settlements on the coast of Africa, 
and for the West Indies ? Echo answers, “Done 
for the West Indies?’ What benefit has the 
country derived ? None, unless a loss of revenue, 
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millions of treasure wasted, and the sacrifice 
to the pestilential miasma of the West Coast, of 
thousands of England’s noblest and bravest, be 
counted such. 

And what has been the result ?. The blacks, 
as already shown, have suffered injury more 
than derived benefit. This country has aban- 
doned its boasted principles; has been nearly 
embroiled with several nations; has lowered 
its colours in the Charles and George affair 
and the right of search; it allows France to 
enlist immigrants in a manner the philanthropists 
wish to deny to our own colonists; and at the 
present juncture, while the country is swayed by 
the cottonocracy, we risk a war with North 
America by morally supporting the South—the 
Slave States ;* and yet, notwithstanding all our 

* I would not for a moment be supposed to advocate 
the support of the North against the South. I merely 
note the fact, as illustrating the inconsistency of the 
conduct pursued by the British Government on this 
question. Every person acquainted with the late United 
States, must be well aware that a greater prejudice 
against colour exists in the North than in the South. 
Most of us must be aware that the South is defending 
itself against oppression, and that the cry of freedom to 
the slave, has been merely raised as political capital, 


and is now put forward in the hope of enlisting the 
sympathies of the British. 
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efforts, all our pains, and acts of injustice, the 
traffic has decreased but very little, and that de- 
crease not attributable to the presence of pre- 
ventive squadrons, but to mercantile enterprise : 
in short, the West Indies have been ruined, 
blood and treasure lavishly wasted, and nothing 
effected. 

If the plans here suggested for the annihila- 
tion of the slave trade, the improvement of the 
state of our settlements, and the amelioration of 
the condition of the natives is not feasible, what 
better may be adopted ? 

Some would advocate extended propagation 
of the Gospel by distribution of numerous mis- 
sionaries throughout the continent; but the 
competition between the church and the rival 
sects of dissenters must militate against the 
success of this plan, and emasculate the little 
good it possesses; and indeed, as regards the 
schismatic emissaries, unless a very much supe- 
rior class of men, generally speaking, is selected 
for the duty, this scheme is worse than useless ; 
and the more so since too often these professed 
harbingers of Christianity and peace, are pestilent 
fomenters of strife between tribes, and have 
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even encouraged the natives to resist the Queen’s 
arms, as at Lagos, where the British force sus- 
tained a disastrous defeat. This arises in a great 
measure from the fact that the missionaries too 
frequently spring from a very low class ; are men 
quite unused to power; and when suddenly 
placed among ignorant savages, and obtaining cer- 
tain influence and command which they are unac- 
customed to possess, they rejoice to exercise 
their newly-acquired advantages, and wield their 
authority indiscreetly. 

The missionaries are, in fact, the most warlike 
men on the coast: the repulse already alluded 
to was caused by their wish to depose the reign- 
ing monarch, “and to set up in his stead a rum- 
drinking and _ otherwise  spiritually-disposed 
friend of their own.” ’Twas the missionaries who 
incited the natives on the Gold Coast to resist 
authority; and, as said Sir Charles Wood, it 
was at the request of the missionaries the town 
of Old Calabar was destroyed by the fleet, 
though what wrong the natives had committed 
has not to this day transpired. 

The next question leads me to consider the 
remaining portion of the third head, viz., Evil 
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Teaching. Have missionary labours produced 
any beneficial effect in the colonies themselves ? 

They have not; and this view is confirmed by 
a former governor of Sierra Leone, who, when 
under examination before a committee of the 
House of Lords, some years since, being asked 
‘“* What was the state of the children turned out 
of the missionary schools ?” replied, “‘ These chil- 
dren do not work; they are vagabonds; and 
without the immigration of liberated Africans, 
we could not get on at all.” The missionary 
proteges invariably are found to be idle, lying, 
cunning, and utterly worthless ; and so thoroughly 
is this fact conceded, that no dwellers in the co- 
lonies wish to employ as servant, a native educated 
in the missionary schools. The Sierra Leone 
Negroes, generally, are devoid of independence 
of spirit; they beg when not in want, actuated 
by pure covetousness; and their minds having 
been imbued by their injudicious teachers with 
so exalted a sense of their importance as mem- 
bers of the human family, “men and brothers,” 
(and, indeed, the church missionaries, forgetting 
their pupils should be brought up to fulfil their 
duties “in that state of life to which it shall 
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please God to call them,” fall into this error, 
probably with the view of inculcating self- 
respect), and so impressed are the natives with 
the notion of equality with the whites; and so 
inordinately are they protected by stringent 
laws, that they, being incapable of comprehend- 
ing philanthropic sentiments, actually imagine 
themselves of some immense importance; that 
the white man derives some great benefit from 
them; that he is made to minister to their 
wants; and that they confer on him a favour in 
condescending to accept his coin. 

Little do the subscribers to foreign missions 
dream of the purposes to which their money is 
devoted ; little do they comprehend the character 
of the men to whom the distribution is intrusted, 
and in what manner the funds are lavished; 
little do they know the small amount of good 
purchased by that expenditure—and little do 
they conceive the false colouring bestowed upon 
the reports of missionary labours! Doubtless 
there are many excellent and devoted men 
amongst the missionaries who effect much good ; 
but to suppose that mere christianizing the 
natives, without accustoming them to regular 
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habits of industry, will reclaim them, is a vision- 
ary fallacy; but if they can be disciplined, 
induced, or compelled to labour—taught that to 
labour is the duty of all men—and Christianity 
made to go hand in hand with industry, then, 
and then only, will advantage be derived from 
the efforts of the missionary. ‘This is the plan 
advocated by Livingstone, and about to be 
adopted by Baikie. And really, when is 
remembered the vast population in England 
which scarcely knows the rudiments of the 
Christian religion; the many hardly cognizant 
of the name of God; the large criminal society 
to be reclaimed; also the numbers of strug- 
gling and respectable poor families, who are 
unable to attend a place of worship on ac- 
count of insufficiency of, or poor clothing, and 
the multitudes who suffer from the rigour of 
our inhospitable clime, it does seem sinful to 
expend, in the vain endeavour to regenerate the 
black by means of missionaries, the immense 
revenues which are annually dissipated; and to 
send to a country, where even garments of the 
lightest possible texture are barely supportable, 
cast-off European wearing apparel—as do the 
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supporters of some African missions—for the 
use of the negroes, is not only reprehensible, but 
particularly ridiculous, 

Experience in the West Indies and else- 
where ought to have taught us that the 
savage is spoiled by being thrown all at 
once into a state of civilization; that transition 
should be gradual; their teachers not fanatic 
nor ambitious of power, and then the African is 
capable of great things ; not, I think, of equality 
with the white man, for I must candidly confess 
I consider him an inferior being: and M. Du 
Chaillu says: ‘In everything that does not 
require mental labour and forethought, they 
seemed to me to learn as quickly as any of the 
intellectual races, up to a certain point; but 
when I had to rely upon them for anything on 
which the power of reflection was required, they 
failed, perhaps from laziness ;” and I think that 
this degree of intelligence is a mere mechanical 
power, and is but the aptitude of imitation, in a 
higher degree, possessed in common with the 
monkey tribes. But, at all events, the negro is 
capable of being useful in his own sphere, in 
improving the condition of his race, and turning 
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the wilderness into that smiling garden I have 
already depicted in imagination. This dream is 
at the present moment far from realization, and 
remains a mere vision, because, until the reaction 
sets in, and King Mob no longer sways, or until 
he becomes less theoretical and more practical ; 
or until the dominant cotton interest is severely 
pinched, it is not probable any law would be 
tolerated compelling the black to work. Still, 1 
believe that the enactment of any such ordinance 
is perfectly unnecessary, and that the object is 
attainable by means of emigration, which would 
place our tropical possessions in the same position, 
as regards the rest of Africa, as England’s Aus- 
tralian colonies hold towards the mother country 
—that is, just as under the present system of 
encouragement to the emigration of our people 
only who possess character for morality and 
industry, the colonies obtain the pick of our 
population, the very bone, sinew, muscle, and 
marrow, leaving the least active and more worth- 
less at home, so our tropical settlements would 
secure the most enterprising and valuable of the 
inhabitants of Africa. 

But if, as the philanthropists assert, the gospel 
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affects the negro, it follows that, when he is 
taught, it is the duty and the will of God he 
should bear his share of the burden imposed on 
all mankind; and if he is capable of steady 
labour, he will willingly apply himself. This 
result, however, I must be permitted to doubt. 
Some genuine philanthropist, some active gover- 
nor (one of the primary requirements), might so 
place the matter in train as to attract the atten- 
tion of speculators; and in these days of expe- 
rimental companies, industrial establishments 
might be formed, and, by doing this, unspeakable 
benefit would be conferred on the black race, 
and, if a sufficiency of labour could be obtained, 
the promoter would found a project which would 
undoubtedly be remunerative. Let this be done 
as a trial, and let missionary subscriptions be 
reserved and vested to this purpose. Let would- 
be philanthropists ponder on the picture of 
Sierra Leone as it is, and as it might be; let 
them look on this picture and on that; and 
declare for indiscriminate or well-judged philan- 


thropy. 
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SUPERIORITY OF WEST INDIA REGIMENTS.—FIDELITY OF THE 
BLACK SOLDIER.—ANECDOTES.—CAPABILITIES OF THE NEGRO. 
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THE course of argument having compelled me 
to dwell upon the defects displayed by African 
character, it is but fair to consider whether it 
does not exhibit some description of virtue. It 
must be remembered that hitherto I have al- 
luded, and the writers whom I have quoted have 
alluded, chiefly to the natives of the more 
degraded tribes, and to their descendants the 
semi-civilized colonial negro, the character of 
which last is, as already stated, and for the 
reasons already declared, unsurpassable in every 
description of meanness, vice, and roguery, and 
does not present a single redeeming trait ; but 
‘“‘the black African,” as says a writer in Fraser 
(December, 1849), “alone of wild men can 
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live among men civilized. While all manner of 
Carribs and others pine into aunihilation in 
presence of the pale faces, he contrives to con- 
tinue; does not die of sullen irreconcilable rage, 
of rum, of brutish laziness and darkness, and 
fated incompatibility with his new place; but 
lives and multiplies, and evidently means to abide 
among us, if we can find the right regulation for 
him. .. Aswift, supple fellow ; a merry-héarted, 
grinning, dancing, singing, affectionate kind of 
creature, with a great deal of melody and ame- 
nibility in his composition. This certainly is a 
notable fact: and I may add that, generally 
speaking, he is gentle, docile, patient, brave, and 
faithful, and possesses all the qualities requisite 
to the formation of a good soldier (as proved 
by West Indian Regiments). With reference 
to this point it is a curious fact, that though 
the greater number of the men are mere savages 
hberated from the hold of a slave ship, cases of 
stabbing are of more rare occurrence in the West 
India Regiments, than among the white troops, 
and that military crime is less in three West 
India Regiments than in one corps of the line— 
which superiority is to be acounted for, partly by 
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the greater sobriety of the native, which habit 
of abstinence prevents the recurrence of those 
offences of which drunkenness is the fruitful 
source. His bravery in action has often been 
tested, and as long as a European remains alive 
to lead, not a man will flinch, I imagine that 
African troops might, with advantage, be substi- 
tuted for line regiments in unhealthy tropical 
stations, and thereby save the great and expen- 
sive mortality in these places, and render 
available for service in healthier colonies and 
nearer home the troops now absorbed by those 
posts ; and it seems to me that the plan adopted 
by the Romans, that of quartering in other 
countries the native troops levied in each colony, 
might be advantageously employed by us: be- 
cause the African would never coalesce with the 
people of India, China, Ceylon, or the Hotten- 
tots, nor even with West India blacks, nor would 
the natives of those countries unite themselves 
with the African ; and thus each race would keep 
the other in check. With regard to the fidelity 
of the black soldier, I may state that many an 
officer owes his life to the unremitting and 
devoted attention of his black soldier-servant 
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an instance of which occurs tome. At Gambia, 
an officer being laid down with fever, in a 
dangerous state, was nursed by his servant, who 
watched him night and day, without sleeping, for 
fourteen days; and when his master’s condition 
improved, the man himself, from want of rest, 
had fallen into so critical a state, that he himself 
was obliged to be taken to the hospital. I will 
relate another instance of the fidelity of a.black 
soldier-servant, which event happened in Ja- 
maica. An officer, while on leave up in the 
mountains, was seized with yellow fever, and it 
was reported at head-quarters that he had died ; 
but the man being ignorant of the existence of 
the report, went in the morning as usual, with 
a basket, to receive his master’s rations. On 
presenting the receptacle, the quarter-master, a 
blunt soldier, said, ‘‘ Your master won’t want 
any more rations; he’s gone to a place where 
people don’t eat; he’s dead, man!” The poor 
fellow threw down his basket, and running 
straightway to the colonel, said, ‘‘ Massa Colonel, 
quarter-master say massa go dead.” <‘ Yes,” 
replied the colonel, “I am sorry to say your 
master is dead.” ‘‘ Massa Colonel, me want pass 
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for three days,” cried the man. ‘I cannot give 
it you,” said the colonel. “I can only give you 
twenty-four hours; but I don’t see what that 
has to do with your master’s death; you must 
apply to your sergeant, and the pass must be 
signed by your captain, and sent to the orderly- 
room in the usual course.” “ Ah! colonel, me 
want to see poor massa; him good massa: give 
me leave from now, and me be back by to-morrow 
parade.” ‘‘I don’t see the use,” said the colonel, 
“since your master is dead, and, besides, your 
master is thirty-eight miles away.” The man 
importuned so perseveringly, the colonel granted 
his desire, and away he went, nothing daunted by 
the prospect of a march of seventy-six miles in 
twenty-four hours. Late at night he arrived at 
the place where his master was lying, and knocked 
at the door. One of the domestics went to the 
door, and there stood Lawson inquiring for his 
‘‘dead massa.” ‘‘ Dead!” answered the ser- 
vant, “heigh! him no dead. Doctor say him 
get better; wait, me send out some supper.” 
But the fellow would not be persuaded his 
master was alive, and refused all food; and at 
last the female who had come to the door called 
her mistress to corroborate her assertion, that 
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the master was alive; but her protestations were 
unavailing, and Lawson only replied: “Colonel 
say massa dead, and him must be dead.” He re- 
fused all refreshment, and the people were unable 
to persuade him to retire, until they had promised 
he should see his master (dead, as he supposed,) 
in the morning; and satisfied with this promise, 
but still declining food, he departed to the negro 
quarter. It may be stated here, that all the 
doctors had given up the patient, and had gone 
away, and hence the report at head-quarters ; 
but immediately after their removal the fever 
turned and the patient rallied. The morning 
came, and as soon as anybody was astir, Lawson 
demanded the fulfilment of the promise. He 
was Jed into the room where his master lay, 
alive, but so weak he was unable to move. The 
man looked hard at him for a few moments, then 
seeing his master stir, clasped his hands, ejaculat- 
ing, “ Tank God! tank God! tank God!” three 
times ; and taking a stride each time, threw him- 
self by the bed-side and kissed his master’s hand 
repeatedly. His confidence in the colonel’s 
infallibility must have been shaken on this 
occasion, at all events! Having gone forth 
from the sick chamber in great glee, and being 
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asked what was the use of coming up to see, as he 
supposed, a dead man, he drew from under his 
jacket a small creeping everlasting plant, which, 
as he stated, he intended to plant over “ massa’s 
grave,” and the journey was undertaken with 
this object! This anecdote shows that not only 
affection but sentiment exists in the ‘savage 
breast.” With reference to the spirit of obedience 
displayed by the black, I will relate one instance. 

The sentinels at Government House had strict 
orders to prevent any person going out with a 
bundle or parcel after certain hours; and one 
night the governor’s son, who was his aide-de- 
cainp, wished to pass out, carrying a writing- 
desk. ‘The sentries brought their bayonets to 
the charge:—‘“ You no pass here.” “I’m 
Captain Grey,” said the astonished aide-de- 
camp. ‘‘Nebber mind, sar; you no pass here 
with bundle.” ‘ But, hang it! I’m the governor’s 
son!” cried the aide-de-camp, persuasively. 
‘© Me no care if massa gubner himself: sergeant 
give order nobody pass with bundles, and you 
no pass here;” and neither threat nor persuasion 
could induce them to let him pass, until he had 
deposited his desk in the house, and then they 
permitted his exit, and, shouldering arms, 
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remained standing respectfully at attention until 
he was out of sight. 

And not only is the negro capable of making 
a soldier, but, in my opinion, if in his disposition 
materials exist which may be moulded by dis- 
cipline into this form, it appears to stand to 
reason that, if his innate indolence could be over- 
come, he might be converted into a_ useful 
member of society in his own walk of life; or, if 
not quite capable of sustaining that character, at 
all events he might ameliorate and regenerate 
the condition of his kind; but I think that such 
races as the Jolloffs, Mandingoes, and Acoos, are 
capable of yet higher things, and as I have 
formerly said (page 294), many negroes in so 
large a continental population, would be found 
who would overcome the natural defect in the 
character of the people of that race, 7.e. indelence ; 
and that sufficient hands would be forthcoming to 
till the soil; and it would appear by the reports 
of the Liberian travellers, Seymore and Birch, 
as condensed by Earl de Grey, that I am not al- 
together mistaken. 

“They (Seymore and Birch) reached the city 
of Quanga, situated in a mountainous region, a 
part of the Kong mountains. Quanga is a large 
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walled town, 2,500 paces in circumference, 
having five gates, from which there are roads 
leading to other cities and towns. They state 
this city to be 287 miles from Monrovia, 384 
from Grand Bassa, and fourteen days’ march 
from Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone English is 
understood by some of the people.” I may 
here note that several travellers have mentioned 
meeting, in the far interior, Sierra Leone negroes 
visiting their kin : but to return to my quotation. 
‘“‘In the course of their journey they visited 
several other large and populous towns, having 
well-constructed mud walls twelve feet high and 
four thick. The scenery is described as very 
diversified, and in some places charmingly 
beautiful. The population of the country is 
remarkably industrious ; not merely having very 
extensive tracts under cultivation, and raising a 
great variety of crops, including rice and corn, 
but exercised in many kinds of manufacture, 
weaving thousands of yards of cotton cloth, and 
working in tron and other metals. In some 
places the people may be considered wealthy.” 
This report, it must be remembered, emanates 
from coloured people, who, of course, must natu- 
rally be disposed to present as favourable a 
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description as possible, and therefore its state- 
ments must be accepted cum grano salis; but 
my own experience, as already related, leads me 
to believe that, subject to certain deduction 
for a couleur-de-rose tint, it is substantially true. 
Doubtless, however, the truth lies between the 
accounts given in this narrative, and others of 
like nature, (especially those presented by mis- 
sionaries, and ‘nigger worshippers,” such as 
related in “Sunrise within the Tropics,”) and 
the estimates of travellers who are prejudiced 
against the negro, and who adopt exactly the 
opposite view—in fact, like the different pictures 
respecting the present state of Italy, one side 
declaring its condition to be that of peace, plenty, 
and prosperity, only disturbed by a little brigand- 
age; the other asserting its state to be that of 
anarchy, confusion, and oppression, and holding 
the brigands to be loyalists fighting for their 
legitimate sovereign, whereas the medium is the 
correct view ; but I concur with Captain Burton 
in his doubt that “sunrise has yet taken place in 
the tropics,” and cordially endorse his opinion 


that “it can take place.’’* 

* Letter to Dr. Norton Shaw, published in Proceed 
ings of Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VI., No. II., 
p- 65. 
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Hence we may justly assume that “many 
negroes, in so large a continental population 
would be found,” who would labour for wages, 
and that ‘sufficient hands would be forthcoming 
to turn the wilderness into a region producing 
all the luxuries and necessaries required by the 
denizens of less fertile countries ;’’ and if this is a 
fact, why should not our settlements on the West 
Coast of Africa produce sufficient cotton to 
supply demand? 

Many people deny that the soil of Western 
Africa is adapted to the cultivation of the 
cotton plant, but the reply to this objection is, 
that it grows indigenously; that it is already 
extensively produced; that the quality of the 
African cloths is extraordinarily good; and that 
a specimen of the wild cotton which I brought 
home with me, having been submitted to the 
Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, is 
stated to be “softer in character than Ame- 
rican” (cultivated), ‘‘and shorter in staple; 
value about ninepence per pound.” Another 
obstacle is that which Sir E. Belcher states, and 
this is, that ‘the tornadoes of Africa would 
frequently carry away any cotton crop that 
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might be grown there;’ but with all possible 
deference to an opinion expressed by so high an 
authority—it appears to me that this is proved 
to be a fallacy by the existence of the crops 
grown by the natives, and that it is quite as 
applicable to say that hay cannot be harvested 
in England because the rain would frequently 
damage the crop! But what says Captain Burton 
respecting Abeokuta? ‘‘ There is no mistake, 
however, about cotton growing in these regions. 
It can be carried out all over Yomba; there is 
moreover a very valuable kind called ‘akashe,’ 
soft as silk. Eight seeds are sold for a penny.’* 

It has also been urged that, even were labour 
procurable, proprietors would not grow cotton, as 
sugar is so much more profitable. 

If so, why is the former cultivated to so great 
an extent in South America? But even if that 
argument is unanswerable, as the natives now 
cultivate cotton, the difficulty may still be over- 
come by adopting the same principle with 
regard to cotton, as is customary with palm oil, 


* Letter to Dr. Norton Shaw, published in Proceed- 
ings of Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VI., No. IL., 
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viz., by establishing dep6ts in various rivers for 
the reception of the whole native supply. 

However, I firmly believe that if steps were 
taken to obtain an adequate supply of labour by 
the enlistment of free emigrants, Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia, and the country around our newly 
acquired territory, Lagos, would produce suffi- 
cient cotton to furnish all Europe. 

If this is so, why do not Mr. Cobden and the 
Manchester capitalists, who it is stated are about 
to irrigate and drain a vast extent of land in 
Algeria for the purpose of planting cotton, confer 
their favours on British colonies, instead of 
French, and—leaving the West Indies out of the 
question—at least give a chance to our own 
settlements, where the ground requires no ex- 
pensive preparation, and where cotton flourishes 
indigenously ? 

Mr. Cobden certainly permits his admiration 
for his friend, the Emperor, to extinguish his 
patriotism ; and doubtless, the latter astute indi- 
vidual, fully aware that the cottonocracy governs 
the country, rejoices to afford every facility for 
the investment of English capital, knowing that 
so long as that interest is dominant (the Brightest 
ornament of which remarked that it did not sig- 
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nify whether this country became a fief of France, 
so long as the mills continued working), war is 
impossible, and that once independent and proud 
England will, while under such guidance, meekly 
become the catspaw and slave of his wily policy, 
and tortuous schemes, 

I now recur to the history of my former 
fellow-passengers. 

About ten months after my arrival on the 
coast, I boarded one of the homeward-bound 
steamers, and I met, as much to my astonish- 
ment as pleasure, my enterprising friend Dr. 
Baikie, who had, it appeared, not only escaped 
the deadly fevers of the Niger, and the predicted 
danger arising from abstinence in “ caulkers,”’ 
but looked hearty and well. He agreed with 
me, that the horrors of the African climate are 
much exaggerated; and stated that though the 
expedition in which he had been employed had 
penetrated some distance up the Niger into the 
interior, the undertaking had not accomplished 
as much as would be expected, or he had himself 
anticipated, and the result therefore could not 
be considered a success, Yet no casualty had 
befallen any of the adventurers, and they had 
made some geographical discovery. He added 
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that, as he wished to remain in the river, the 
failure was not attributable to his default, but to 
circumstances over which he possessed no control, 
and said he was then on his way home, and hoped 
soon to reappear in the field with an undivided 
command, and expressed his determination to do 
or die. He subsequently succeeded in obtaining 
the command of another expedition, and I enter- 
tain no doubt but that he will carry out his inten- 
tion ; the result will probably be published before 
these pages are concluded, and will be duly chro- 
nicled herein. Our friend the facetious indivi- 
dual was reported alive and well, and still unin- 
jured by climate proper or “climate” improper, 
and had obtained an appointment as H. M. 
Consul at , where no doubt his appreciation 
of negro character, and his talents, would prove 
advantageous to his country. The Baptist 
preacher and family were stated to be failing in 
health, and that the Spanish authorities had 
given them notice to quit; it was related that 
the German church missionary was also lying in 
a precarious state, and that the ex-navy man had 
returned home. 
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Art last arrived the happy day on which fate 
willed I should myself embark; and while the 
vessel steamed down the river, I congratulated 
myself upon having escaped all the dangers of the 
coast, and defiantly bade adieu—prematurely, 
as it afterwards appeared—to this, the detested 
Gambia; and, when we had quitted Goree, to 
the abhorred pestilential coast. But “man pro- 
poses, and God disposes ;” and shortly afterwards 
the shaft of the screw broke, and, much to our 
disgust and consternation, we were compelled to 
put about and run for the Gambia, where alone 
existed facilities for beaching the vessel and 
examining the injury. We returned amidst the 
jeers of those whom we had left behind—then less 
fortunate, and to whom we had so confidently 
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bade adieu, and the vessel was run ashore in a 
fever-haunted mangrove bay at the head of the 
town, and where most of the passengers were in 
turn laid down with fever. I began to fear it 
was fated I should lay my bones in the sand, and 
among the land crabs in the cemetery. 

Our passengers consisted chiefly of climate- 
broken palm-oil men ; dilapidated invalids of all 
descriptions, many of whom exhibited symptoms 
of the effects of “climate,” 2.¢. delirium tremens; 
some missionaries, one of whom was on his way 
home, having been summoned to give an account 
of his conduct in fomenting disturbance among 
the native tribes ; and some of these passengers 
appeared more respectable and intelligent than the 
generality of persons usually met with onthe coast. 

One of these gentlemen, who had explored the 
Gaboon, but had not published his travels, as- 
sured me that in ascending this river he had dis- 
covered a valuable vein of coal, and that one 
hundred and fifty miles up the river, and far in 
the interior, and placed on the summit of a high 
hill, in a region where a white man had never been 
seen, was a gun of the Royal African Company, of 
the reign of Charles II. This tends to prove a 
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fact often asserted, viz., that three and four cen- 
turies ago the interior of Africa had been more 
travelled than at present. 

At length we recommenced another, and, as 
it turned out, an ill-favoured voyage; soon after- 
wards, finally bade adieu to the Gambia and the 
coast ; and while the giant head of Teneriffe rose 
in sight, and when I looked around and beheld 
the paralytic and dilapidated people with whom I 
was associated, I felt thankful that not only had 
my life been spared while many of my former 
fellow passengers had passed away—to whose 
manes I dedicated a passing regret—but that my 
health had not materially suffered. 

We soon cast anchor in the harbour of Santa 
Cruz, ard I availed myself of the opportunity to 
go ashore. 

I may here relevantly introduce a brief sketch 
of the history of the island and of the appear- 
ance of the town. 

The island of Teneriffe was discovered about 
1326 by a French ship, driven thither by a storm. 
It is about forty-five miles long and thirty broad ; 
and its peak is, as every schoolboy knows, vol- 
canic— about 12,700 feet in height ; and although 
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the subterranean fires are by no means extinct, 
no eruption has occurred for upwards of half a 
century. It did not obtain the notice of Euro- 
peans until 1508, at which period the Portuguese 
and Spanish settled on three of the Canary 
Islands, the latter upon Teneriffe, which place 
they have retained through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune to which that nation has been subject. 
The principal object proposed to be attained by 
the colonization of the islands, was the collection of 
slaves with whom to repeople Hispaniola, which 
had become depopulated by war, pestilence, and 
the cruelty of its possessors. The settlers found 
the natives fierce and warlike, but in time over- 
came them, and afterwards kidnapped and sold 
them into slavery; but at length the aborigines 
revolted, and nearly succeeded in driving their 
masters from the islands. They were, however, 
ultimately vanquished, and shortly afterwards 
swept from the face of the earth. 

Santa Cruz is fortified, and is enabled to boast 
of having repulsed an attack commanded by the 
formidable Nelson himself. The streets are 
broad, and nicely macadamized, are provided 
with a multiplicity of pumps, and at night are 
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lighted by oil lamps, erected on posts few and far 
between, and are enlivened by brilliant equipages, 
conspicuous among which was a four-in-hand team 
of English thorough-breds, the property of the 
Governor, and another ‘turn-out’ the appear- 
ance of which, here, was quite unexpected, and 
seemed misplaced among slouching dromedaries, 
and bullocks, and bullock cars, viz., a vehicle 
on the panels of which was legibly inscribed 
OMNIBUS. 

The houses are characterized by having the 
lower story windows small and grated, and by 
massive carved doors, sometimes adorned with 
grotesque sculpture, which peculiarities give the 
town a picturesque but sombre appearance. 
The interiors, however, wear a much more invit- 
ing aspect. The traveller enters the door, and 
generally emerges into a large square quadrangle, 
and hearing the cool plash of falling waters, 
observes a fountain in the centre throwing up its 
silver stream from amidst shrubs and flowers. On 
all sides round the quadrangle run piazzas or galle- 
ries, which have flowering creepers trained up the 
pillars, and which, throwing their sprays on all 
sides, render these passages most delightful and 
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cool retreats, which present a striking contrast to 
the hot and dazzling glare outside. 

The principal public buildings are the market- 
place and the cathedral, in the first of which is 
exhibited a most tempting display of tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 
The cathedral possesses no peculiar feature ex- 
ternally, but the interior glitters with gilding, 
and is extraordinarily rich in elaborately carved 
wood-work, and exhibits the unwonted sight of 
British colours captured in action. These were 
taken from Nelson in his unsuccessful attack, 
and the flag is jealously guarded, and fenced 
around by iron railings, which defence is probably 
erected lest the patriotic feelings of some ardent 
Briton should be aroused, and he should be 
prompted to recapture the cherished trophy. 
The only other remarkable work in the vicinity 
of Santa Cruz is a stupendous aqueduct, which 
carries the whole very abundant supply of water 
for which the town isfamous. ‘Teneriffe has been 
celebrated for the wine which bears that name ; 
but the vine has failed here as at Madeira, and 
the production of cochineal has been substituted, 
but with very indifferent success. 
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Teneriffe is the sanatorium for the West Coast 
of Africa, and, as it possesses a theatre where 
very frequently an excellent opera company from 
Europe performs, and oftentimes bull-fights 
take place, it is by no means an unpleasant 
place for a sojourn. 

Once more we departed on our voyage, and 
shortly afterwards arrived at Funchal ; and here, 
surveying the shore, I observed that our arrival 
was creating quite a commotion among the 
crowd on _ he beach. 

Dozens of gaily painted, turned up boats were 
shoved down the strand into the water; the 
owners jumped on board, pushed off, rowed 
towards us, and, judging by their impetuous 
emulation, would have boarded us; but when 
they approached near, an unaccountable panic 
seized them, and they withdrew to gaze. This 
hesitation was caused by the presence of two 
warriors, who, clad in blue tight shell-jackets, 
yellow facings, sword, cartouche box, and whistle, 
had stationed themselves, unperceived by us, in 
boats on either side of our vessel, from whence 
darting forth upon the advancing hosts, and be- 
labouring with the flat of their swofds, they 
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forced the clamouring crowd into a circle, inside 
which the heroes pulled slowly, maintaining the 
cordon, and themselves avoiding our craft as 
though it were a plague-ship. These two men 
were gensdarmes, and their duty consisted in the 
prevention of communication with the people or 
the shore, until the captain of the port and the 
medical officer should have visited us, examined 
the bill of health, and pronounced us free 
from infection, after the performance of which 
ceremony we should be permitted to land. Now 
we discovered that the business of the eager sur- 
rounding multitude was trade—the fleecing of 
John Bull. Some displayed to our longing 
eyes, baskets of tempting fruits then in season— 
cherries, gooseberries, raspberries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, melons, oranges, figs, pines, bananas, 
plantains; others offered celery, radishes, salads, 
vegetable marrows, yams, potatoes, peas, cab- 
bages, and all kinds of kitchen-garden produce, 
One, by his antics, advertised his feather-flowers— 
how beautiful they were !—and his wood-mosaic 
cabinets and boxes; a second exhibited a cage 
of canaries, crying “ Fine cache birts dis, one 
pountce ten sheelaen ”—the knave !—while one 
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little boy, alone in a small boat, attracted general 
attention by his activity in pulling in and out 
the larger craft, at the same time jumping about, 
shouting and whistling, making as much noise, in 
his anxiety to secure notice, as all the rest col- 
lectively. His merchandize consisted in straw 
hats, baskets, cages, and wicker-worked flasks, 
the uses of which he informed any one whose 
eye he caught, and, suiting the action to the 
word, was to ‘‘drinkee de wine.” The as- 
semblage was like a crowd of mountebank cheap- 
Johns following their avocations. An expe- 
rienced traveller recommended none of us to 
conclude any purchases until we landed in 
Funchal, where we should procure anything we 
desired at a twentieth part cheaper than we 
should alongside,—though the rogues would 
abate three-quarters their demands; accord- 
ingly, our fancies being stimulated by the sight 
of such beautiful things even alongside, we 
impatiently waited the advent of the captain of 
the port. We were not doomed to exercise the 
virtue of self-restraint for any length of time, 
as we soon beheld a boat with the distinguishing 
yellow flag, and the parti-coloured ensign of the 
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island, put off from the shore. It approached ; 
the persons in whom our hopes depended were 
seated therein; the canary warriors officiously 
made an annihilating charge at the mob, which 
fled in all directions; it came alongside; the 
man in authority gained deck; hearts beat 
with expectation ; the bill of health was handed 
to him; the suspense was painful !—he shook 
his head ; the skipper’s face fell; ours lengthened 
in proportion ; the skipper appeared to remon- 
strate; his face expressed intense disgust, and 
muttering an anathema, he savagely cried to the 
mate, ‘‘ Hoist away the yellow jack!’ A scornful 
groan of disappointment simultaneously escaped 
from every passenger, and amid a shout of 
derisive laughter and taunts that the next land 
we should see would be a better place, England— 
delusive hopes !—the functionary descended the 
side. The vendors of trash around the ship, 
seeing the yellow flag flutter in the breeze on its 
way to the mast-head, dashed with a triumphant 
cheer, as near as they dared, but being restrained, 
in awe of the frowning sentinels, encircled the 
vessel as before. Trade now began to be brisk; 
the services of a passenger, although he knew 
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but very little Spanish, were called into requisi- 
tion as interpreter ; but as all were impatient, and 
he could not speak for all at once, each vendor 
and each buyer spoke as much of the other's 
language as he could command. Such a babel! 
Such bargaining as ensued! When any ad- 
venturous and too importunate trafficker ap- 
proached too near the barque, a gendarme 
pounced on the offender, chastising him so 
severely with the flat of his sword, that had the 
operator been a London ‘“peeler,” his pro- 
ceeding would have procured him the honour 
of a presentation to the prisoners’ bar at a police 
office. Occasionally the scene was varied by a 
maritime engagement between the rival sales- 
men, in which their respective rowers joined, the 
former waging war with the tongue, and the 
latter with oars and stretchers, until the “ peace- 
officers,” swooping into the middle of the fray, 
summarily quelled the disturbance by their usual 
arbitrary method. Then the combatants with 
flashing eyes darted looks of defiant hatred at 
their oppressors, instinctively feeling at their 
girdles, for which movement, when observed, the 
performer was invariably dealt a staggering blow 
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on the head. Such a scene of contention, con- 
fusion, and wrangling I never witnessed except 
at an Irish fair! These gendarmes were the 
medium of traflick; their word was law; they 
assessed the current value of any foreign coin; 
adjudicated all disputes; and when any bargain 
was concluded, the money was tossed into the 
bottom of the boat, where they, evidently afraid 
to touch it, allowed it to lie for purification, as 
though the piece was hot and required cooling. 
A certain time having elapsed they passed it to 
the new owner, receiving in exchange the goods 
which were handed to them up the ship’s side. 
Then the stranger has too often discovered the 
application of the adage, “ All is not gold that 
glitters,” for he has found that his canaries were 
but dyed sparrows, and always, that the bananas 
and oranges are inferior to those of the tropics, 
as well as the other fruits to those of England. 
At length we once more got under weigh, and 
with hearts elated at the prospect—sure as we 
supposed—of the next place at which we should 
touch being England, we retired for the night. 
But on the ensuing day an unusual noise was 
heard, the vessel shook from stem to stern, and 
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the screw worked thump! thump! with a shock 
which threatened to tear away the stern-post. 
A council was held, but nobody seemed able to 
divine the cause of the accident; and as it was 
necessary to ascertain its nature, which could be 
effected only at the Gambia, the skipper pro- 
posed to run -back once again to that dreaded 
shore. 

This intelligence, and the fear of once more 
beholding its swampy shores, and of being again 
exposed to the mephitic exhalations, caused my 
heart to die within me, and the more so as it 
certainly seemed as though some adverse spell 
constantly exerted an influence to retain us on 
the dreaded coast, and was loth we should escape 
the malign thrall; but the passengers, on hearing 
the proposition, unanimously declared they would 
not consent to return thither: the invalids vehe- 
mently protested that if they did, and they died 
in consequence, their wives would one and all 
bring actions for damages against the company 
and all demanded to be put ashore at Madeira. 
To this request the master acceded, and the 
vessel slowly retraced its route and approached 
the island; and, though Madeira is a paradise, 
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which I and many others had long desired to 
see, yet, as exiles returning home, and who, when 
leaving Madeira, had fully expected to touch 
nowhere else again, and to place our feet on 
English shore in a few short days, our disap- 
pointment was great, and the event much con- 
trary to inclination. 

When we returned disabled, the authorities 
permitted us to land, and allowed us to go ashore 
without passing through the purgatory of qua- 
rantine. 

I will now give a brief sketch of Madeira; 
will afterwards relate the incidents presented by 
the remainder of our ill-favoured voyage; and 
with one chapter more will close this work. 

Porto Santo was discovered by the Portuguese 
in the person of Tristan Vaz, a.p. 1418, and is 
a sterile islet about five miles long and two 
broad, starting with precipitous and cavernous 
cliffs, abruptly from the ocean. It possesses 
numerous lofty insular crags, standing all round 
like a cordon of stationary sentinels, to which, as 
the isle is but a Portuguese penal settlement, 
these rocks may not be inaptly compared. 

According to Bergerou, Madeira was dis- 
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covered by the English in 1344, and according 
to another authority, by the French in 1310, but 
it did not come under European domination 
until 1418, when it was colonized by the Spanish, 
who subsequently alienated it in dower to Por- 
tugal, to which nation it now belongs—the 
brightest jewel in its crown, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few settlements on the east and 
west coasts of Africa, almost the only remain- 
ing of all its vast territorial possessions. ‘The 
history of the Canary archipelago, including the 
Isles of Madeira and Teneriffe, is particularly 
interesting, and merits the trouble of perusal, but 
space will not permit the introduction of a 
synopsis here. 

The derivation of the name is a vexed ques- 
tion; some suppose it to be derived from the 
Portuguese word mordeira (wooded); others 
from the Latin madéri (to be cured) ; others, on 
account of the far-famed salubrity of the climate ; 
others from madére (to stagger), and that the 
island was so called because it was subject to 
oscillations arising from earthquakes, and also 
that as the vine flourished indigenously, and the 
place was named by monkish missionaries, and 
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madére usually signifies to stagger with wine, the 
appellation possessed a double and poetical mean- 
ing. Many state that the vine did not grow 
here spontaneously, but I believe this idea is an 
error, and that it was extirpated by disease or 
blight—which event is once again approaching— 
and was reintroduced. 

The traveller, on quitting a vessel not per- 
forming quarantine, seats himself in one of the 
gaudy-coloured wherries ; is pulled over the blue 
flashing waters of the bay by watermen, who 
here are as extortionate as all the brethren of 
their guild in every seaport in the world; the 
craft when near the beach is turned stern fore- 
most and backed ; the keel grates on the strand ; 
the rowers, waiting the opportunity of the reced- 
ing wave, and raising a shout, simultaneously leap 
out, and seizing the boat by the upturned stern- 
post, assisted by the next roller and by the 
idlers congregated on the shore, haul it high 
and dry up the shingle out of reach of the surf. 
He proceeds along a delicious shady avenue, 
and arrives at the principal square, the ground 
of which is inlaid “‘chequy” with squares of 
white and dark pebbles, and which is a pleasant 
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lounge, where, under the shade of the rustling 
trees, the rank and fashion of the city assemble to 
enjoy the strains of the band belonging to the 
regiment quartered in the place. He finds that 
the generality of the streets of Funchal are steep 
and incredibly narrow, so much so, that persons 
standing at opposite windows in the upper stories 
may almost shake hands across the road; that 
gutters bisect the way, and that the footing— 
footways do not exist—is neither pitched, paved, 
nor macadamized, but ‘“ pebbled” with round 
stones set in the ground. 

The streets towards the upper and best part of 
the town are superior in width, as well as the 
houses in beauty and convenience. All the 
buildings are very picturesque, generally built 
with broad and lofty piazzas on stone arches, - 
running round the edifice, and frequently with a 
flat roof or belvedere, which is termed gazabo, 
and above which is usually erected an elevated 
tower or observatory, termed torrin, from which 
height, as the tower is situated on the side 
of a steep hill, a fine prospect of the sea and 
harbour is obtained. The windows are shaded 
by green jealousies, which sometimes also enclose 
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the spaces between the pillars of the piazza, 
defending the interior from the beams of the sun, 
rendering it cool and pleasant even in sultry 
noonday ; and here the ladies, concealed from the 
inquisitive gaze of too searching eyes, are wont 
to lounge, and pry into the streets. 

Madeira, Funchal, and its population have 
been so often described, that a repetition here 
would be superfluous : I will therefore merely re- 
mark the most prominent features presented by 
a journey up to the far-famed nunnery, in pro- 
ceeding to which place the traveller notices that 
many of the buildings situated on the outskirts of 
the city are surrounded by hedges of hydrangea, 
oleander, and geranium; buried among orange, 
citron, and myrtle trees, or smothered in roses, 
jasmin, and heliotrope, which last, when trained 
against a wall, grows in this prolific clime to a 
height exceeding twelve feet. 

At this nunnery tourists never omit to call 
for the purpose of purchasing the Madeira 
peaked skull-caps, feather-flowers, embroidery, 
conserves, and the delicate, filmy lace work in 
which the recluses so much excel, and for which, 
by-the-by, they charge three times as much 
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as the shopkeepers in town; but as the greater 
part of the money thus gained is expended on 
the poor, this extortion is admissible, on the 
principle practised at our fancy fairs. Next in 
order comes the church of Nona Senhora del 
Monte, to reach which place the ponies gallop 
up a precipitous road such as horses of other 
regions would refuse to face; and clattering and 
scrambling up the pebbled path, reach the 
country, where the pleasure-seeker notices most 
lovely scenery, the luxuriant vegetation, the 
varied verdure of the wanton vine whose purple, 
sun-flushed grapes peep beneath the leaves, 
the contrasting dusky olive and the gigantic 
geraniums; perceives the fragrance of the air, 
heavy with the odour of the last-named plant, 
whose perfume mingles with the scent arising 
from the young tendrils of the vine, from jasmin, 
rose, heliotrope, the blossoms of the orange, lime, 
myrtle, and a thousand other flowers ; observes 
the brilliant lizards which rustle among the 
fallen dried foliage, darting from and sporting 
among the prickly leaves of the aloe hedges; 
and hears the chorus of birds whose brightest 
plumage flashes and changes in the sun, as, 
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like living jewels, they flit from flower to 
flower. 

Arrived at the church, who shall describe the 
glorious panorama extending from the melting 
horizon to the rocks at the spectator’s feet? The 
islet-studded blue ocean amalgamating with the 
azure sky, and dotted here and there with 
glittering white sails, which appear suspended in 
the heavens, the shining town, the wooded 
steeps, rugged rocks, the shady fertile valleys, 
and the smiling vineyards where the vine trailing 
its green mantle over trellises, makes a second 
earth surface. 

Every traveller who stays at Madeira should 
contrive, if the sublime has any charm to him, 
to visit the curral, which is a stupendous pit, 
sunk, as it were, in the centre of a mountain, and 
from its wall-like sides, and its inaccessibility, 
except at one narrow entrance, is termed curral, 
or fold; the word signifying an enclosure, or 
pen for cattle. It is reached by a road, or 
rather path, about three feet broad, which runs 
midway in the cliff, about a thousand feet above 
the valley, which dizzy height causes the unac- 
customed wayfarer to shrink so close to the rock 
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that the skin is frequently grazed from his knee. 
The beetling brow of the perpendicular declivity 
above him is swathed in cloud, while below 
stretches a fertile plain, dotted with white houses, 
smothered in the luxuriance of their vineyards 
and orchards. 

He who wishes truly to enjoy a sojourn in 
Madeira should hire a horse for an unlimited 
period, two or three sumpter mules and at- 
tendants, and ride through the whole island, 
which is only thirty miles long, and ten broad, 
visiting all the towns and villages in his way. 
the principal of which are Ponta Delegada, 
Santa Cruz, Camera de Lobos, where the Spanish 
discoverers first landed, and Campanario Oresava, 
situated in a chestnut forest. The traveller 
cannot fail to be delighted with the magnificently 
varied scenery, the mandoline-playing, merry, 
picturesquely-attired population, the pleasing 
villages with their quaint churches, the bullock 
cars, the belled teams, and the teeming vineyards. 

The traveller in this favoured isle will re- 
cognize, everywhere, the familiar faces of the 
choicest hot-house plants, flourishing here in all 
the untrammelled luxuriousness of nature, and he 
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will behold quintas (country seats) nestling in 
groves of noble chestnut trees, peeping beneath 
overshadowing palms of bamboos. 

But let him not confine himself to the highways 
—ifsuch the roads may be termed—but let him 
strike into the unfrequented paths, where he will 
scramble up steep, rocky, three-feet broad roads, 
cut in the mountain side, with a scarped cliff on 
the one hand frowning so high above him that 
its brow is undiscernible, and on the other, a 
space with a dizzy depth below. At first he 
will experience a tremor, but becoming ac- 
customed, will gallop his horse gaily along, until, 
perhaps, he will find his path partially blocked 
up by a fallen mass of rock, over which his 
pony cautiously climbs like a cat, and the way- 
farer, with augmented confidence in the clever- 
ness of his animal, starts off again. He arrives 
at a place where the path—part having slipped 
away to the gulf beneath—is not a foot broad ; 
he shudders, but the pony shrinking into the 
wall carries him over in safety, and continues his 
way until the road suddenly, and to all ap- 
pearance ends, He finds, however, that this is 
only a sharp turning on the exterior face of an 
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acute angle in the declivity, round which the 
horse, twisting like a snake, and “ hugging” the 
rock, bears him at a canter, until presently 
he perhaps hears a confused trampling, a clatter 
of hoofs, the sound of voices, bells, horns, and 
the cracking of whips, and, dismayed, sees a 
string of laden mules approaching him, canter- 
ing up and down the winding track, now lost in 
a hollow, now behind an angle of rock, now 
above, and now below him. ‘The sounds be+ 
come more distinct; the team advances; he 
thinks there will be no room to pass; but while 
he is meditating, on comes the string, much 
to its terror, without checking its pace; loosened 
stones crash down the gully; the cliff touches 
his knee on one side; panniers graze the other; 
like a whirlwind the cavalcade sweeps past at a 
gallop amidst the shouts of the drivers and the 
cracking of whips, and in a cloud of dust is lost 
round the corner. The traveller congratulates 
himself on what he imagines to be a providential 
escape, and he pursues his way, zig-zag, up the 
hill side to the top of a crag, and down into foliage- 
darkened hollows; but frequently encountering 
such cavaleades, discovers that this is the pre- 
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vailing mode of progression, and, although time 
and custom reconcile his fears, he ever con- 
gratulates himself that the train and himself did 
not chance to meet at a turning. 

Let him not even be content with riding 
among mountain fastnesses, but let him descend 
into every steep wood-clothed hollow—bottom- 
less though it may seem to be. There let him 
ramble along, and he will behold stately trees; 
shadowy groves formed over still pools by the 
overarching foliage of the towering feathery 
bamboo; cloisters erected over huge rocks in 
the now nearly dry bed of a trickling stream, 
but which in the rainy season is a headlong 
torrent; by the spreading, broad, green leaves of 
the wild banana, between whose intermingling 
arches the sun’s rays peep with glimmering 
light; where not a sound will strike the ear 
except the glad chorus of birds, the soothing 
rustling of the breeze, and the musical falling of 
the waters. 

If the scenery is magnificently glorious by 
day, what beauty does it not display under the 
bright moon at night! when the traveller being 
on the lee side of a mountain is enveloped in 
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gloom, at another time in the silvery light, and 
again in a dusky dell where the only beacon to 
guide his way is the flickering fairy lamps of 
fireflies dancing in the shade. 

The deliciousness and salubrity of the climate 
of Madeira has acquired such universal reputa- 
tion it is needless for me to eulogize it; no 
one who does not know it by experience can 
conceive it. Imagine the pleasantness of that 
country where’ the dweller may vary the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere according to his 
feelings; where if the warmth of the lowlands 
is oppressive, he can, by mounting his horse and 
riding up hill, obtain the region of air that 
pleases. Or if he wishes to reside in a still 
cooler atmosphere than that of the valleys or city, 
he may, by hiring a house at a certain altitude, 
live perpetually in the temperature he desires. 

The principal produce of the island of Ma- 
deira has hitherto been the wine which bears 
that name, but the crops having failed for many 
successive years, the proprietors have turned 
their attention to the cultivation of other plants, 
and in a short time, that wine will be, like the 
Falernian and Massic, of old, a thing that was, 
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The growth of coffee on the hills, rice in 
the swamps, sugar in the hottest valleys, and 
cochineal, was being experimented at the period 
of which I am writing, and some of these 
promised to succeed well; but the peculiar 
tenure under which the land is held will always 
militate against the prosperity of the island. 
Rent of land is paid in kind only, and no parti- 
cular amount or quantity is fixed; the buildings 
and plant belong to the holder, and thus the 
tenant not having the stimulus of impending rent 
before his eyes, may, if he chooses, produce little 
more than sufficient to meet the wants of his 
family, while his landlord, though receiving little 
or nothing for his land, is rarely able to compel 
his thriftless tenant to vacate. 

I now return to the accidents which occurred 
to our steamer, and the incidents connected with 
the homeward voyage. 

Divers having been sent down to examine the 
nature of the accident, it was reported that the 
only injury the vessel had sustained was the loss 
of one of the fans of the screw, and this being 
held immaterial, the master, at the earnest 
solicitation of the passengers, determined to pro- 
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ceed on the voyage, and we once again departed. 
Although we sailed but slowly, all went well until 
we approached the Bay of Biscay, when a tre- 
mendous gale sprung up, and a heavy sea arose— 

Illi robur et aes triplex. 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 

Commisit pelago ratem ; 
the broken screw shook the ship from stem to 
stern; the repeated shocks threatened to tear 
away the stern posts and caused the vessel to 
spring a leak ; the pumps were set to work, but 
the water rose to within a short distance of the 
fires, and the boat laboured so heavily, as she 
rode over the waves, the deck timbers adjoining 
the funnel fore and aft gaped and closed as she 
rose and fell. Had the fires been extinguished 
and the steam-pumps rendered useless, we must 
inevitably have been at once engulphed ; and had 
the ship broken her back, we should have met 
the same fate—in fact our position was critical 
in the extreme; but providentially the wind 
changed, and although we could not keep our 
course for Plymouth, we rejoiced, under the cir- 
cumstances, to hear we could run for Europe, 
and put in at Lisbon. 
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We duly arrived in the Tagus and reached 
the castle of Belem, where the authorities 
ordered us to heave-to till they sent a boat on 
board; but our skipper—who, by the way, was 
the same man who had commanded the Fore- 
runner on my voyage out—having unfortunately 
yielded to that curse of the West Coast of 
Africa, called by our Buckstone “ climate,” and 
his troubles on this ill-favoured voyage having 
caused him to indulge yet more freely in order 
to drown his care—sung out he would “see them 
(asterisked) before he'd heave-to.” They threat- 
ened to fire into him if he did not stop, but he 
replied, ‘‘Do you think I’m going to heave-to 
for a blank set of beggarly Portuguese ?” and 
coolly continued his course. A gun was fired, 
but without producing any effect except a volley 
from the skipper of asterisks, and blanks, and 
uncomplimentary allusions to the country, and 
the eyes of the gunners in particular; and at 
length he cast anchor opposite Lisbon. 

The passengers all declared the vessel to be 
unseaworthy, and demanded a passage by the 
next Peninsular and Oriental boat, and we all 
went ashore; but the skipper declared his ship 
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was perfectly seaworthy, and having taken in a 
fresh supply of coals, he, in proof of his assertion, 
started on his voyage; but in corroboration of our 
statement, we observed that as the vessel steamed 
down the river, the pumps threw. out a con- 
tinuous stream of water. 

Shortly afterwards we obtained passages by 
the Peninsular and Oriental mail steamers, and 
by other vessels, and all arrived safely in 
England, where we heard that the adventurous 
skipper and his dilapidated boat had duly reached 
Plymouth. 

The remark made in the opening chapter of 
this little work, respecting travellers’ thoughts on 
leaving home, are equally applicable to his 
meditations on returning home, viz., that, though 
generally very pretty and sentimental in them- 
selves, they are extremely uninteresting to all 
but the person concerned, and had better be sup- 
pressed ; and I will merely recal to the recollec- 
tion of those who have been exiled in tropical 
climates, how, if they return in winter, the sight 
of the once familiar hoar-frost, lying like silver 
dust on the black-painted taffrail and spars of the 
vessels, and on the roofs of the dark coal-sheds in 
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the docks, greets his eye like an old acquaint- 
ance; how ruddy and stalwart appears the male 
population, and blooming and comely the matrons 
and maids in contrast with the dusky skins, and 
sunburned features to which of late he has been 
accustomed ; and when he reaches the country, 
if in summer, how softly melts the landscape ; 
how verdant and smooth the fields—almost in- 
viting a roll in the grass !—all so different to the 
rank vegetation, and the obtrusive beauty, or 
perhaps sterility of the country he rejoices to 
have left behind ! 

With one short chapter, which relates the 
fortunes of my former fellow-passengers, and 
of those who have appeared in these pages, 
and of the latest intelligence received re- 
specting African affairs, I shall close this little 
book. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CHIEF OF MALAGEAH.—THE GREAT 0——.—DR. BAIKIE AND 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION.—CONCLUSION, 


Tue first news received respecting the delectable 
region of the West Coast of Africa was the 
following, which is an abridgement of an account 
which appeared in the “Examiner.” The chief 
of Malageah, having omitted to pay by the 
stipulated time the fine imposed upon him as 
extorted by the armament of upwards of 800 
men sent to overawe him by Governor Kennedy, 
who had now returned home, and had left to 
reign in his stead the mulatto gentleman already 
mentioned in these pages and described as pos- 
sessed of great ambition and but little wit, 
the latter had despatched one company, con- 
sisting of about a hundred men of all ranks, to 
enforce payment, and had positively placed in 
command, or at all events had given the 
direction of the expedition to, an_ inferior 
official of the government office. This force 
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started in a small vessel of war, and having 
arrived before the town, the ship opened fire 
on it; the place was quickly enwrapt in 
flames, and night only closed the bombardment. 
But next day a portion of the town was seen still 
standing; and the rockets proving worthless— 
just as in the Ashantee war kegs of maccaroni 
instead of gunpowder were brought into action— 
the troops were landed ignobly armed with 
lucifer matches to ignite the standing remnants 
of the place. They marched on without seeing 
an enemy until they neared the smoking ruins, 
when from behind these and from the surround- 
ing bush, a murderous fire was poured into their 
ranks, and after 73 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, the remainder fled to the ship, and got to 
Sierra Leone with all despatch. This account is 
substantially correct; but the writer might have 
added that the commander of the troops remon- 
strated with the acting governor, and represented 
the folly of sending so small an expedition to en- 
force the.observance of a treaty in a case in which a 
former governor had thought it necessary to de- 
spatch eight times the number of troops to over- 
awe the refractory chief, and to be prepared for 
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contingencies; that he protested against being 
placed under the orders of a civilian; but that 
such an answer was returned as would have deter- 
mined any officer to go, even if he went alone, 
as doubtless this officer would have preferred to do 
instead of risking the lives of his men, and the 
credit of the service, by hazarding entrapment in 
an ambuscade; and the ‘‘ Examiner ” might have 
suppressed the statement that the troops ‘fled ” 
to the ship, insomuch as it is quite untrue, for 
the fact is, the soldiers retreated, steadily dis- 
puting every inch of ground, and this caused the 
heavy loss sustained. 

The next intelligence was of a somewhat 
similar nature, and was to the effect that the 
Great O had sustained a severe defeat at 
the hands of one Hadagee Ismael, the black 
prophet at the pass of Bakkow, and had barely 
escaped with his life and the remnant of his 
force, and in order to save the colony had called 
in the assistance of the French. But, as the 
Great O had received an injury in his arm, 
he prevailed on the surgeons to send home a 
report that he had permamently lost the use of 
that member ; and as he wrote his own despatch, 
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and converted a defeat into a victory, particularly 
lauding his own exploits, he obtained promotion, 
and permission to return on leave to England, 
where I met him in the very last place I should 
expect to see him. 

One night I strolled into a great temperance 
meeting with a friend who knew the Great O——; 
and it was stated that a person whose rank and 
name resembled his, would address the meeting, 
but of course we could not suppose it could 
possibly be the same individual. 

The speaker appeared, and though he bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the Great O , We, 
knowing his habits, could not credit it was that 
renowned warrior himself; but when his intro- 
duction was heralded with the remark ‘thirty 
years on the West Coast of Africa, and had 
drunk nothing but water,’ much as we might 
doubt this fact, we were unable longer to dispute 
the identity of the individual. The latest infor- 
mation received is, that he has lost his governor- 
ship; returned to, and assumed command of his 
regiment, but shortly afterwards had been placed 
on half-pay, and had retired into private life, in 
which state it is to be hoped, for the sake of his 
country, he may ever remain | 
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And now I will relate the latest information 
received respecting the rest of the characters who 
have appeared in these pages. 

The Baptist preacher, after having lost several 
members of his family, was expelled from 
Fernando Po, since which period I have heard 
nothing of him; the German church missionary 
and his wife, it is said, have passed away—cer- 
tainly to a better world; and our facetious 
friend, proof against all attacks of climate of 
both descriptions, still lingers on the coast, 
and. promises ultimately to be “the oldest in- 
habitant !” 

It now only remains to me to relate the for- 
tunes of Dr. Baikie and the progress of geogra- 
phical discovery on the West Coast and Western 
Interior of Africa. 

Dr. Baikie obtained command of another ex- 
pedition, the object of which was to explore the 
Niger: and on the 10th Dec., 1860, was read, 
at the Geographical Society, a letter from him, 
dated 24th April of that year, announcing his 
arrival at Bida Nusse, a place hitherto un- 
visited by Europeans, and stating that he had 
been everywhere well received, and that the 
country was well populated and cultivated, the 
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products being chiefly palm oil and cotton, which 
last he reported to be of excellent quality. Since 
that time nothing had been heard of him, and it 
was supposed he had perished, but a few months 
ago, the Ethiope steamer brought home intelli- 
gence which—to quote from the newspaper 
paragraph—‘“‘ cannot fail to interest the public. 
We allude to the long-lost African explorer, 
Dr. Baikie, regarding whose fate there has been 
so much speculation. It will be remembered 
that for some time Dr. Baikie was attached to 
the Niger expedition, and the last heard from 
him, until the present time, was upwards of twe 
years ago. Since then the fate of himself and 
his assistant was a mystery, but it was generally 
believed that he had either perished from the 
sickness and fatigue incident on his explorations, 
or that he had fallen a victim to some of the 
savage tribes of the country. We are, however, 
glad to say that the adventurous explorer and 
his assistant have at last been discovered alive 
and well, after a residence of two years among 
the natives, during which time they were with- 
out communication with Europeans. During 
his two years’ sojourn among the natives the 
doctor enjoyed tolerably good health, and like- 
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wise made some interesting researches in con- 
nection with the exploration of the Niger. The 
last advices left Dr. Baikie at the confluence of 
the river.” 

Although not so much discovery has been 
effected, as regards the Niger, as had been ex- 
pected when these pages were first commenced, 
yet all must look forward with the greatest 
interest to the period when Dr. Baikie shall 
arrive at home, and shall give to the world an 
account of his travels and residence among the 
natives. Nor yet has the problem respecting 
the sources of the great rivers been satisfactorily 
solved, but the numerous expeditions now or- 
ganized promise to attain that most interesting 
result, and all classes will unite in justly honour- 
ing those bold spirits who succeed in ascertain- 
ing, as facts, geographical uncertainties which 
have for ages puzzled the most learned. 


THE END. 


